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CHAPTER IX. 
‘Not loving first, but loving wrong, is 
shame.’ LYTTLETON. 
Berore Norah had finished dress- 
ing next morning, there came a 
knock at the door. Fanny’s 
bright face was popped round the 
corner, and obeying Norah’s in- 
vitation she entered the room, 
with Milly riding triumphant in 
her arms. The children always 
spent this time with their mother, 
attending the latter part of her 
toilet ; it was one of their special 
privileges, which she allowed no- 
thing to interfere with. 

* Milly and I have come to ask 
after the headache,’ she said, as 
she kissed her friend ‘Good- 
morning.’ ‘ We hoped to prevail 
on you to stay in bed ; but I see 
we are too late. How do you feel 
this morning, dear? 

‘Quite well, thank you,’ an- 
swered Norah brightly; ‘ there is 
not a vestige of the pain left. O 
no, I never can bear to have 
breakfast in bed, unless I am 
desperately ill. Have you come 
to help me to dress, you pet ? Stay 
and be my little maid,’ as she 
conveyed Milly from her mother’s 
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arms to her own, and began to 
fondle and play with her. 

‘I am glad the headache has 
gone, at all events; but I don’t 
much like the look of these,’ re- 
marked Fanny doubtfully, touch- 
ing some suspicious-looking lines 
under Norah’s eyes. ‘ When did 
you get to sleep last night? I 
am afraid the talking in my room 
must hare disturbed you; one 
hears every sound so distinctly in 
this house. The fact is I had a 
nocturnal visit from aunt Betsey. 
She felt inclined for a confidential 
chat, so came to my room for one ; 
and, with all due respect to her, 
you know, when once she isstarted, 
it is some time before she stops.’ 

‘I assure you, I never heard 
any talking, and got to sleep in 
quite respectable time, considering 
the unusual excitement of the 
day. You know, we poor Cock- 
neys don’t often get mountain 
climbs,’ she added cheerfully. 

Those tell-tale lines could easily 
be accounted for. In the quiet 
of her room last night, before any 
sleep came to her eyes, Norah had 
imposed upon herself a strict self- 
examination, and had made many 
resolves. First, she had tried to 
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lay the whole case clearly before 
herself. What, without exagger- 
ation or hypocrisy, were her feel- 
ings towards Percival Leicester? 
She clearly saw from to-day’s ex- 
perience that before long some 
conclusion must be arrived at 
in that quarter. Without a 
moment’s pause came the answer, 
clear and plain—indifference, per- 
fect indifference at present, mixed, 
perhaps, with some contempt. 
But that feeling, she felt sure, 
would grow into absolute dislike 
the more she saw and knew of 
him. So that question was soon 
settled. But now must be met, 
and just as truly and honestly 
answered, or the self-examination 
would be of no avail, that other 
question. What did she feel 
about some one else? Ah, to 
that poor Norah’s heart responded 
even more readily than before, 
and she buried her blushing face 
under the bedclothes, as she was 
obliged to acknowledge the truth. 
Yes, there it was, as plain as 
plain could be. Poor little Norah! 
O, if only the floor would open 
and cover her confusion! That 
she, who had always felt and 
prided herself on feeling so fancy 
free, should thus so easily have 
let her heart escape from her safe 
keeping, and—most dreadful 
thought of all—unasked! It was 
no such fearful crime she had been 
guilty of, after all; and by de- 
grees, as she grew calmer, this 
thought came to comfort her. She 
could not help what had hap- 
pened ; and now if only she could 
dissemble from all around her true 
feelings in this matter! And 
then a great wave of home-sick- 
ness came over her. O, to be 
once more at home, if just for 
one short hour! Just to see her 
mother, to lay her head on her 
shoulder, to feel those loving arms 
around her, the loving hands 
gently stroking her hair—’twould 
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be such inexpressible comfort ! 
She knew she would be asked no 
questions, left to tell or leave 
untold what she chose; only 
caressed and soothed, and shown 
by extra tenderness that mother 
saw and sympathised. Ah, truly 
at all times, but surely most when 
in any trouble or sorrow, ‘ there’s 
no place like home ! 

Norah’s tears rose as she pictured 
all this to herself, and she enjoy- 
ed a comfortable little cry, which 
relieved her and did her good. 
She roused herself presently, and 
set about making no end of good 
resolves for the future. Of going 
home she dared not think at pre- 
sent ; more than a fortnight must 
still elapse before her visit closed, 
and to propose returning sooner 
without some very good reason 
would, she felt sure, only betray 
her secret. So good resolve num- 
ber one—she must practise self- 
restraint ; number two—she must 
exert herself to be particularly 
bright and cheery. And, O, most 
difficult task of all was resolve 
number three—to be natural and 
friendly with Geoffrey. How 
easily the Christian name slipped 
out, telling a little tale of itself 
alone! Such, then, was the con- 
clusion arrived at by Norah’s 
self-examination ; and perhaps it 
will not be wondered at that next 
morning some dark lines told of 
a rather sleepless night. 

She chatted cheerfully with 
Fanny for a minute or two, trying 
to carry out the first of her re- 
solves, poor child; and when 
the latter departed, leaving Milly 
to act, as Norah had said, ‘little 
maid,’ she played with the child, 
turned out her trinkets for her 
amusement, and finally catching 
her up in her arms, she ran down- 
stairs, cut her stealthily the un- 
usual luxury of a slice of bread- 
and-jam, and felt already better 
for the efforts she was making, 
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Miss Duff appeared at break- 
fast, looking, much to Fanny’s 
relief, unusually amiable; only 
to herself was the old lady barely 
civil: that she did not mind. 
To the rest of the party, including 
Mr. Ross, she was affable in the 
extreme, even going so far as to 
chat pleasantly with Norah, ask- 
ing how she had enjoyed her day 
on the hill yesterday. She also 
made the beloved Bijou display 
his one trick for Teddy’s edifica- 
tion, which consisted in Miss Duff 
choosing the largest lump of sugar 
she could find, laying it before 
her pet, and remarking that it was 
‘on trust ;’ the performance closed 
by his mistress clapping her hands 
and saying, ‘ Paid for.’ As, how- 
ever, long before this took place, 
Bijou had invariably gobbled up 
the sugar with much relish, the 


trick did not display such a won- | 


derful amount of intelligence after 
all. But Miss Duff always looked 
perfectly satisfied, usually ob- 
serving, ‘ Now, what do you think 
of that? Doesn’t it beat the in- 
telligence of many human beings ? 
Such is the result of training !’ 
and no one cared to contradict her. 

Soon after breakfast Norah came 
into the drawing-room (where 
Fanny was writing and Miss Duff 
knitting) dressed for a walk, and 
carrying a little basket and trowel 
in her hand. 

‘Where are you going, my 
dear? inquired the elder lady ; 
* fern-gathering 

‘No; at least, I may, perhaps, 
find some ; but the real object of 
my walk was to get some fir-cones 
to make a basket for Milly. I 
expect to find plenty in the wood 
behind the house. Miss Tennant 
has some letters to write, so I am 
going to enjoy my own company.’ 

‘I suppose, my dear, you can 
have no objection to my accom- 
panying you? said Miss Duff. ‘I 
should like the stroll, and it is a 


dull thing for you to walk by 
yourself.’ 

Infinitely as Norah would have 
preferred the walk alone, she po- 
litely accepted Miss Duff's com- 
pany, and the old lady retired to 
prepare for her walk. Fanny 
secretly wondered what had made 
her singular aunt so anxivus for 
some exercise ; but she believed 
Norah could look after herself, and 
made no remark on the subject. 

‘Has Mr. Ross gone shooting 
this morning? inquired Norah, 
not caring two pins what that 
gentleman did with himself, but 
anxious to find out the pursuits 
for the day of the other two. 

‘Yes; he and Percival were to 
take the opposite side of the lake 
to-day; Mr. Lindsay has gone 
sketching somewhere, I don’t 
exactly know in what direction.’ 

Here was another little pang 
for poor Norah : was not this as 
glorious a day as could be wished ? 
and no mention had been made 
of the promised sketching lesson. 

‘What do you think I am do- 
ing? continued Fanny. 

‘ Why, writing letters, I should 
say, to judge from appearances.’ 

‘Yes, of course ; but I mean, 
what kind of letters? I must tell 
you that Ned and I last night 
talked over our plan of giving a 
picnic this week, and came to the 
conclusion that perhaps a little 
dance might be a more enjoyable 
arrangement, Having had this 
picnic with the Keiths so lately, 
another would be merely a repe- 
tition of the same; for I find I 
was rather premature in proposing 
nutting. I asked Duncan about 
it yesterday, and he tells me the 
nuts are later than usual this year, 
and won't be ripe for some time. 
What do you think of the idea? 

Involuntarily Norah’s spirits 
rose, for she had a girl’s true love 
of dancing, did it well, and tho- 
roughly enjoyed the doing. So 
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her feet instinctively began to tap 
the floor as she answered, 

*O Fanny, how jolly! what a 
splendid idea! It beats the pic- 
nic hollow. Where should we 
dance, in the hall? 

‘ Yes, I think so; it isa good 
shape, and these rooms are too 
small forany number. We should 
have it next week, I think ; peo- 
ple don’t expect long invitations 
up here, and if it were later it 
would shut poor Percival out. 
He can’t stay beyond another 
week.’ (Norah inwardly wished 
they would ‘shut poor Percival 
out,’ but made no comment.) 
Fanny continued: ‘I have just 
been considering whom I shall 
ask, and have already written one 
or two invitations for Friday next 
week, Beyond Glen Inver, the pity 
is all the shootings are so distant. 
However, I don’t think many will 
object to the long drive; we don’t 
often get the chance ofa dance up 
here. There are the Coopers of 
Tor Hill; I have written to them, 
for I know they have a large 
houseful of guests. Then there 
are the Thorns, Verneys, Smiths, 
Garners, all with large parties, so 
we should have plenty to make a 
good dance. We don’t want a 
very large number, only a jolly 
Highland meeting ; and, Norah, 
we shall let you see what a High- 
land piper is like, for McDougall 
shall play for us.’ 

Miss Duff entered at that mo- 
ment, and Norah rose to accom- 
pany her. 

‘Good-bye, aunt; I hope you 
will have a pleasant walk,’ called 
out Fanny. 

‘Humph ! was the sweet re- 
joinder. 

Now to see Miss Duff arrayed 
for a proper walk or drive was 
enough to tickle the ludicrous 
sense of any one; but when start- 
ing for a stroll, words fail to de- 
scribe her peculiar get-up. This 
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particular morning her brown 
gown was tucked high over a 
bright red petticoat for the con- 
venience of walking, displaying 
her large prunella boots to per- 
fection ; lightly and airily stuck 
on the top of her cap was a huge 
black mushroom hat, with ribbons 
tied under her venerable chin. 
In a bright Paisley shawl was her 
dignified figure arrayed, and in 
each hand she carried an um- 
brella! She had marched on to 
the lawn before leaving, carefully 
inspected the sky, and, discover- 
ing a small cloud in the distance, 
armed herself with the large al- 
paca umbrella; but her eye 


, chancing to fall on the weather- 


glass in the hall, and observing it 
was at ‘Set fair,’ she requested 
Norah to hand her her ‘ parasol’ 
from the stand,—‘ she would take 
both, and so be independent.’ 
Norah carefully scanned the con- 
tents of the stand, and, discovering 
no parasol, said she thought Miss 
Duff must have made a mistake ; 
should she run up-stairs and see ? 

‘Good looker, but bad finder, 
my dear,’ remarked the old lady, 
stalking with dignity to the stand. 
‘Pray what do you call this, may 
I inquire ? 

Norah had almost answered, ‘A 
good-sized umbrella,’ but wisely 
refrained from irritating her com- 
panion, and only offered to carry 
the ‘ parasol’ for her. Miss Duff 
refused,evidently preferring toarm 
herself with both, in order to keep 
the balance true, and they started 
without further preliminaries. 

* Now, my dear, I don’t intend 
to go far with you—my old bones 
are stiffer than they once were ; 
but I thought we might enjoy a 
little conversation together.’ 

* Yes, it will be very pleasant,’ 
said Norah, slightly wondering 
what the old lady had to say. 

‘You see, my dear, age has 
such power to help the young in 
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any little trouble or difficulty 
which may befall them, Now I 
daresay you miss your own dear 
mother very much up here? 

Norah did not like her mo- 
ther being set down as such a 
very aged person, seeing her years 
only numbered between forty 
and fifty; but she made no re- 
mark, and Miss Duff blandly con- 
tinued : 

* Now I should esteem it a high 
privilege to be allowed to fill that 
mother’s place, my child; and 
putting me in that position, you 
must not be offended should a 
word or two of warning fall from 
my lips. You know, my dear, 
lookers-on always have the sharp- 
est eyes, and I fear you stand just 
now in a somewhat dangerous 
position.’ 

Norah paid no heed to the 
reference to her mother, though 
she felt her temper rise at the 
notion of putting Miss Duff in 
that loved place ; but she answer- 
ed as pleasantly as possible, 

‘I think Pdon’t quite under- 
stand you, Miss Duff. It is very 


kind of you to take any interest’ 


in me at all, but will you please 
explain what you mean? 

*In my young days girls were 
not so dense ; but as you wish me 
to call a spade a spade, I must 
put one straightforward question, 
though I blush to doso. Do you 
think your dear mother would 
approve of the way in which you 
encourage this young Leicester- 
shire ? 

Norah could not repress a smile 
at the remembrance of the very 
peculiar encouragement she had 
given the young gentleman in 
question. Drawing herself up 
till she looked quite dignified, her 
colour rising as she spoke— 

‘Miss Duff,’ she said, ‘I beg 
your pardon, but I think you do 
not quite understand what you 
are talking about. Surely I know 
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my mother’s wishes best, and I 
can honestly assure you I am in 
this matter acting in the way she 
would most approve. Shall we 
not talk of something else? Iam 
sure this subject cannot interest, 
and must only bother you.’ 

Miss Duff in her turn drew 
herself up, bestowed on Norah a 
withering glance through her 
spectacles, called Bijou from her 
companion’s side to her own, and 
stalked on in offended dignity. 
In vain poor Norah proposed one 
subject after another ; the thread 
of the conversation had been 
broken. After a minute or two 
of silence Norah’s tiresome Men- 
tor began, 

‘I came out this morning at an 
unusually early hour for me, with 
every desire in the world to do 
you good; you have rudely re- 
pulsed my endeavours in a way 
which would not in my young 
days have been considered lady- 
like, and I have not the heart to 
go on. I hope you may have a 
pleasant walk. Come, Bijou!’ 

And she turned to retrace her 
steps. Norah laid her hand gently 
on the old lady’s arm, and said, in 
so sweet a manner that few could 
have resisted it, 

‘ Believe me, Miss Duff, I never 
meant to be rude; and you must 
forgive me, please, if what I said 
appeared so; but I thought you 
had taken a wrong view of the 
case; thank you for troubling 
yourself about me at all. I am 
sure you meant it kindly.’ 

Miss Duff rather impatiently 
shook off the little hand, made 
no answer, and walked steadily 
homewards, leaving her poor 
companion to resume the walk 
alone. The latter quitted the 
road they had been following, 
opened a gate leading into the 
wood, and slowly began to climb 
the hill. Everything around 
was beautiful and peaceful, and 
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Norah, as she continued her walk, 
felt that some of that peace was 


being imparted to herself. The 


stately pines rose straight and 
high all around, with here and 
there a giant oak, and, interspersed 
with these, she cameacross now and 
then a dainty little mountain-ash. 
The bracken at her feet had reach- 
ed that lovely shade of yellow 
almost like burnished gold, look- 
ing even more beautiful, now it 
had begun to fade, Norah thought, 
than when fresh and green in the 
earlier summer months. Cones 
there were in plenty here; for 
there had been some high winds 
lately, and the firs had shed them 
in abundance; and Norah filled 
her basket, thinking how pleased 
Milly would be with the trea- 
sures. She climbed higher and 
higher, till at last, having cleared 
the fir-wood, she found herself on 
the open hill beyond. She never 
felt afraid of wandering about 
alone on the hill-side; the sense 
of perfect freedom, away from 
every human being, suited her, 
and the mountains always seemed 
so close to heaven. She rambled 
on, filling her basket with moun- 
tain treasures till it almost over- 
flowed, adding now some delicate 
ferns or soft piece of moss, now a 
sprig of heather or oak-leaf almost 
scarlet in colour ; till it suddenly 
struck her that she could not be 
far from the gamekeeper’s cottage. 
She would pay Mrs. Macintosh a 
visit, and see the children. - Once 
more she entered the wood and 
walked on, expecting every mo- 
ment to come across the clearing 
on which the cottage stood. As 
luck would have it, a few paces 
farther brought her in sight of an 
old man, dragging after him a 
huge bundle of twigs and broken 
branches, evidently collected for 
firewood. Norah quickly over- 
took him, and asked if he would 
kindly show her the shortest road 
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to the gamekeeper’s cottage. The 
old man set down his bundle, 
eved her all over, not in the least 
rudely, and slowly remarked, re- 
galing himself with a pinch of 
snuff as he did so: 

*Ou ay, an’ it’s Macintosh 
the gamekeeper ye’re for after, is 
it? Ou ay, an’ a bonnie mon is 
Macintosh; an’ it’s mebbe one 0’ 
the young leddies frae the hoose 
doon by that ye are? An’ ye’re 
for after a walk the day, an’ a 
braw day it is whativer. Will ye 
have come far the day? 

Norah secretly wondered when 
the old fellow would have satis- 
fied his curiosity and give her 
the desired information ; but she 
had learnt something of the man- 
ners and customs of the High- 
landers, and was therefore not 
much surprised at the cross-ques- 
tioning. She politely answered 
his many inquiries, and then re- 
peated her question, gently ob- 
serving that she was in rather a 
hurry. 

‘Ou ay, and is Fa hurry ye’re 
in whativer? An’ nae doot they 
are vary uncomforble things, an’ 
no to be desirit; but we mun 
jist tak’ what is sent us an’ be 
thankfu’, Wal, an’ it was the 
gem’keeper’s cottage ye were wish- 
in’ for; wal, ye mun jist keep 
along the wood here, walkin’ ta 
the east, till ye meet the big oak 
wi’ the little oak alangside—ye’ll 
mebbe ken the big oak ? 

Yes, Norah knew it quite well. 

‘Wal, ye walk till ye meet the 
oak wi’ the little oak alangside, 
an’ then ye turrn by a by-path 
ta the wast, and ye'll meet the 
cottage.’ 

Norah thanked him for his in- 
formation, secretly wondering if 
she were any the wiser for it, and, 
not feeling much surer in her own 
mind as to the whereabouts of the 
cottage, she determined to find it 
out for herself. Rather to her 
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amusement, she discovered that, 
spite of the lengthy directions, she 
had been within a stone’s-throw of 
it all the time; and the answer 
from an Englishman would pro- 
bably have been, ‘ Take the first 
turning to the right, and you will 
see it.’ As Norah gained the 
neat little cottage, it struck her 
that everything about the place 
looked unusually quiet. As a 
rule Mrs. Macintosh was to be 
seen somewhere about with her 
baby in her arms; but to-day 
everything wore a deserted air. 
The keeper's wife was a pretty 
little Englishwoman, who had 
come to the Highlands as Fanny’s 
maid ; ‘but soon losing her heart 
to the good-looking gamekeeper, 
had exchanged her home at Robin 
Lodge for the cottage on the 
hill. A little girl of four years 
old came toddling to the door in 
answer to Norah’s tap, and beamed 
all over as she recognised the 
visitor, for all children loved 
Norah ; then, her face becoming 
suddenly solemn, she said, 

‘Mother wants you to come 
in ; baby’s ill.’ 

Norah stepped softly into the 
kitchen, where the young mother 
was seated in front of the fire, 
with her baby on her lap, looking 
worn and anxious as she watched 
the little flushed face. She gave 
her visitor one grateful smile, but 
theold anxious look soon returned. 

‘I could not call out to ask 
you in, ma’am, I was so afeared 
of waking baby; he’s been ill 
and restless all day. It’s just his 
teething, ma’am—it can’t be any- 
thing else ; babies often get like 
this ; and she looked up beseech- 
ingly, but almost defiantly, as if 
daring any one to contradict her. 

Norah stooped close over the 
poor little fellow, who was asleep 
indeed, but moaning restlessly, 
the face flushed and feverish, the 
hands hot and dry. She had 
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seen these signs before, and knew 
what they meant. Without ex- 
pressing her worst fears to the 
poor mother, she said, 

‘You have hot water there, 
have you not? Get out his bath 
quickly, and warm a blanket be- 
fore the fire ; it is the most likely 
thing to do him good, and may 
ward off worse symptoms. Here, 
let me take him while you get 
the things ready;’ and she took 
the poor little fellow tenderly in 
her arms, while the mother col- 
lected the necessary articles, her 
very anxiety to be quick making 
her hurried movements more awk- 
ward. 

Norah sat down in front of the 
fire, trying to still the restless 
uneasy baby, and wishing there 
was some one she could send 
down to the house. Fanny would 
be sucha help! But she could 
not leave the child till its mother 
was ready to take it, and who was 
there to send ? 

At this moment a step passed 
the window ; and, looking up, 
Norah first espied Carlo, and then, 
to her great relief, Geoffrey’s head 
was popped in at the door. He 


- was on his way home, and had 


called in to ask about a gun of 
his Macintosh was cleaning. 
Norah looked eagerly up, her 
anxiety for the poor baby putting 
all thoughts of self out of her 
head. 

*O Mr. Lindsay, you can help 
me.’ 

Geoffrey came eagerly forward, 
looking pityingly down on the 
little flushed face, with a glance 
also of more than admiration for 
herself, which she did not perceive, 
all her attention being given to 
the little sufferer. 

‘I fear I know too well what 
these symptoms mean,’ she said 
quickly, in too low tones for the 
mother to hear. ‘I am sure con- 
vulsions must soon follow. Run 
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down to the house, please, as 
quickly as you can, and ask Fanny 
to come up at once. She will 
know, better than I, what to do. 
I know Milly had them once. I 
will wait here, only please go 
quickly.’ 

Geoffrey sped away like the 
wind, and luckily found Fanny 
at home. She lost no time, but 
started at once. Geoffrey could 
do no good, so roamed about till 
lunch-time, with a sad feeling of 
hopeless longing at his heart, as 
the remembrance came over him 
of Norah acting like an angel of 
mercy in the little cottage on the 
hill. O, if he dare but hold out 
to himself some hope, however 
slight, of winning her in the end ! 
Every fresh light in which he 
saw her seemed only to render 
her more lovely in his eyes. 
How exquisitely womanly she had 
looked, sitting with the baby in her 
arms, with such tender compassion 
shining from those sweet eyes of 
hers! He felt he dare not indulge 
longer in these thoughts, and pre- 
sently sauntered back to the house. 
Miss Duff met him at the door; 
a message had just come down 
that they were not to wait lunch ; 
the baby was very bad, and the 
mother could not be left just yet. 
So they had rather a dull lunch, 
Miss Duff chiefly keeping the 
conversation afloat (though, by 
the bye, she had it almost en- 
tirely to herself) by a long de- 
scription of some convulsions 
Bijou had had and safely passed 
through. As, however, it was 
clearly proved that they were 
solely caused by over-eating, the 
facts did not much bear on the 
subject in question; and though 
her listeners politely interested 
themselves in her account, neither 
of them felt sorry when lunch 
was ended. 

Geoffrey went out once more 
and strolled into the wood, think- 
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ing he might perhaps meet the 
ladies as they returned. After 
going a little way he sat down to 
await them, and in a few minutes 
heard a footstep, and looking up, 
saw Norah coming down the wood 
alone. 

‘ How is the poor little fellow? 
he asked as she came near. 

‘At rest for ever now,’ she 
answered, looking up with brim- 
ming eyes; ‘and if you had seen 
him in those dreadful fits, you 
could not but be thankful that it 
is so. I have seen convulsions 
before, but none so terribly sharp 
as these; mercifully they did not 
last long. Fanny is with the 
poor mother now, trying to com- 
fort her; she is very young, you 
know, and her other child has 
never had a day’s illnessin its life ; 
so she was totally unprepared for 
this, poor thing.’ 

‘ Ay, I pity her indeed,’ said 
Geoffrey ; ‘ but who knows what 
pain and disappointment the little 
fellow may have, and indeed must 
have, been spared by his early 
death ! 

‘And joy and happiness too, 
perhaps,’ said Norah sadly. ‘ It’s 
wrong to say it, I know, but it 
does seem almost cruel he should 
have been allowed to live just 
long enough to get all those 
engaging little ways, which had 
twined themselves so round the 
mother’s heart. It makes it so 
much harder to give him up. [If 
you only saw her now, she seems 
perfectly heart-broken.’ 

‘ Ido indeed feel for her, believe 
me; but, Miss Grant, you know 
we must sometimes trust where 
we cannot see. At all events this 
poor mother can always think of 
her little son as safe and happy; 
I never can regret a baby’s death 
for its own sake. Imagine how 
different would her feelings be, 
sad and sorrowful though she is 
now, were she mourning over a 
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son, grown up, led astray, and 
who had perhaps at last died 
away from her and everything 
that is good. Just think of the 
difference—think how often the 
case I have imagined has really 
happened ; you cannot then say 
she has not cause for thankful- 
ness, for surely such cases are the 
very saddest that can happen.’ 

They had reached the house by 
this time, and as Geoffrey opened 
the door, and stood back to let 
his companion pass, she looked 
up at him, and said quietly, 

‘Yes, you are quite right, and 
that thought must soon bring 
comfort to her. I should not 
have said what I did, but I spoke 
hastily ;’ and she passed him and 
went up to her own room. 

That evening, as Norah sat a 
little apart from the rest, Geoffrey 
came up to her with ap open 
book in his hand, saying, 

‘Will you ‘read this, Miss 
Grant? and Norah read : 


* Sleep, little baby, sleep. 
Not in thy cradle-bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast, 
Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead, 


Yes, with the quiet dead, 
Baby, thy rest shall be. 

U, many a weary wight, 

Weary of life and light, 

Would fain lie down with thee ! 


Flee, little tender nursling, 

Flee to thy grassy nest ; 

There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 
Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace, peace—the little bosom 
Labours with shortening breath ; 
Peace, peace—that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death, 


I've seen thee in thy beauty, 
A thing all health and glee ; 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful as now, 

Baby, thou seemst to me, 


Thine upturned eyes glazed over 
Like harebells wet with dew — 
Already veiled and hid 

By the convulsed lid, 

Their pupils darkly blue. 
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God took thee in His mercy, 
A lamb untasked, untried ; 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory, 

And thou art sanctified, 

I look around and see 

The evil ways of men, 

And O, beloved child, 

I’m more than reconciled 

To thy departure then. 


The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 

I lulled thee on my breast ? 


Now like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone, 
Thou'rt safe in heaven, my dove 
Safe with the Source of love, 
The everlasting One!’ 

Davin M, Morr. 


CHAPTER X. 


* Hey, ho, the wind and the rain!’ 
‘ Untutored lad, thou art too malapert !’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


I rear the beginning of the last 
chapter was rather dull, and the 
end somewhat sad. I am sorry for 
it ; but after all, there are dull days 
and sad ones too at a shooting in 
the Highlands, as well as any- 
where else ; and for some, at least, 
of our party at the Lodge, sadder 
days are yet in store; but such 
chapters in a story are perhaps 
not the pleasantest, and this shall 
be made as bright and cheery as 
possible. 

It was the afternoon of the next 
day ; a drive had been proposed, 
but the weather had turned cold 
and drizzly,and the idea had been 
abandoned. The whole party 
was in consequence at home. 
Geoffrey had brought his unfin- 
ished portrait into the drawing- 
room, thinking, perhaps, that 
Norah might prefer sitting thus, 
to another téte-d-téte as before ; 
indeed, for his own peace of mind, 
he felt he dare not trust himself 
often alone with her. So he had 
brought in his picture and asked 
if she would grant him another 
sitting ; he was determined at all 
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events that her portrait should 
be finished before they parted— 
there could be no harm in that, at 
any rate. So Norah sat, and the 
children were procured and kept 
quiet, and Geoffrey dabbled away 
in silence, and Fanny chatted, 
and Miss Tennant wrote the never- 
ending letters, and Miss Duff 
took a large and ponderous vo- 
lume, and held it up close to her 
spectacled eyes, which found it 
very improving reading for the 
space of ten minutes or so; but 
then the nose began to read, and 
then the mouth, and then the 
chin, till at last, by these gradual 
descents, the book arrived quite 
safely upside down in her lap, 
where it remained comfortably 
reposing on Bijou’s fat body for 
three-quarters ofan hour. At the 
end of which time Miss Duff 
awoke with a little start, cleared 
her throat, turned over a leaf 
backwards in the most natural 
manner, resumed her reading, and 
politely remarked, 

‘I sincerely hope you did not 
keep quiet on my account, my 
dears ; I was merely puzzling out 
a rather confusing problem men- 
tioned in this work, and can al- 
waysthink best with my eyes shut.’ 

‘I hope you have arrived at a 
satisfactory conclusion ; and Geof- 
frey looked up rather mischiev- 
ously from his painting at the 
funny old lady. 

*O, perfectly, thank you, Mr. 
Lindy. My dear mother, I am 
thankful to say, taught me early 
to use my brains; consequently 
there are few even of the most 
difficult problems which I cannot 
now solve, provided only I am 
allowed a few minutes’ undisturbed 
quiet. But you need not all 
have kept so very still,’ she added 
blandly; ‘I fear I was some 
restraint upon your conversation.’ 

‘ By no means, aunt; it would 
have been too bad to have inter- 
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rupted you, just as you had 
thought it out,’ said Fanny de- 
murely ; for ‘the old lady would 
have been furious had any one 
dared to suggest that she had 
solved the problem in the land of 
Nod. The truth was that, during 
her sleep, Teddy had upset an 
inkbottle, been scolded, and sent 
up-stairs; Milly had turned frac- 
tious, and soon followed in her 
brother's footsteps ; Miss Tennant 
had finished her correspondence, 
taken her work, and with her 
usual loquacity been chatting on 
for the last quarter of,an hour 
to Fanny, Norah, and Geoffrey ; 
and still Miss Duff had slept the 
sleep of the just! She was wide 
awake enough now, though, and 
came over to criticise and remark 
on the picture. 

‘Pretty fair,’ she said, eyeing 
it with the air of a connoisseur. 
‘You have caught the folds of 
Milly’s sash admirably; and the 
faces are by no means bad,’ she 
added, quite as an afterthought. 
‘Rather unfinished, though, isn’t 
it? 

‘Decidedly so, I should say !’ 
answered Geoffrey, laughing ; ‘you 
would not like me to leave Miss 
Grant’s face this dreadful hue, 
would you ? 

‘O no; make it natural and 
tidy-looking. And if I might 
suggest, you should smooth your 
hair a little, Miss Grant ; it would 
add infinitely to the beauty of the 
picture.’ 

‘For pity’s sake don’t! cried 
Geoffrey hastily, as Norah was 
good-naturedly about to comply. 
‘It is perfect at present; don’t 
spoil it, pray, on any account. 
You know, Miss Duff, we artists 
are sadly untidy fellows, and have 
the bad taste to love a little dis- 
order. Shocking depravity, is it 
not ? 

* Well, I must say I agree with 
you, Mr. Lindy’ (she seemed at 
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last to have decided upon his 
name) ; ‘though why, if you see 
the taste is wrong, you don’t alter 
it, I cannot understand. To me, 
there is no beauty in a rough 
head,’ she continued, looking 
pointedly at Norah. ‘In my 
young days my mother made me 
brush my hair systematically, fifty 
times on each side daily, and sixty 
on Sundays.’ 

Whether it was the result of 
this brushing or not, Miss Duff 
had at present three neat little 
curls on each side of her cap—but, 
alas, not her own. 

‘What a bore it must have 
been |’ observed Leicester, who 
had strolled into the room during 
the conversation. ‘Didn't you 
shirk the number sometimes ? 

‘In those days girls had some 
idea of honour, sir ; and also faith 
in their mothers’ opinion,’ an- 
swered the injured lady, as she 
picked up Bijou and marched out 
of the room. 

There was silence for a minute, 
till her footsteps had died away 
in the distance; then Fanny 
glanced up, and catching Norah’s 
eye twinkling suspiciously, she 
went into a hearty fit of laughter 
herself. 

‘Poor aunt Betsey,’ she said, 
‘ What a deal imagination can do, 
to be sure! To hear her speak, 
one would think she had been 
the most model girl possible ; and 
I bave heard she-was the most 
difficult to bring up of all her 
mother’s children— wayward and 
obstinate. Certainly old age has 
its privileges, and in a few years’ 
time I shall begin to enforce on 
Ted and Milly what a model cha- 
racter I was in my young days; 
it might have a beneficial effect 
on the little monkeys. That like- 
ness is capital,’ she continued, 
coming round to examine the pic- 
ture ; ‘that is Norah exactly. Isn’t 
it rather a sad expression, though? 
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I think I know her best in her 
bright moods. But it is very 
good, and I shall be very fond of 
my picture, I can assure you; the 
children are perfect.’ 

Percival had deigned no remark 
on the subject, good or bad. He 
thoroughly disliked the idea of 
Norah sitting for her portrait to 
Geoffrey at all. 

What right had he to paint 
her ? he should like to know. For 
his part, he could see no likeness 
in the daub. It was no more like 
Norah than the cat ; Aehad never 
seen suchan expression onher face! 

No, I daresay you have not, 
Mr. Leicester. 1 do not fancy you 
have often been allowed to see 
the tender side of Norah's charac- 
ter; perhaps you are better ac- 
quainted with the scornful and 
sarcastic, which you find attractive 
enough, it is true, and are perhaps 
too dense and conceited to feel 
the sarcasm or recognise the scorn. 

‘What tiresome rain that is !’ 
said Fanny, moving to the win- 
dow. ‘Good for your fishing, 
though, is it not, Mr. Lindsay? 
Hark! I am sure I heard the 
avenue-gate shutting. Who can 
be coming on such a disagreeable 
day? Ah, here they are; Jim 
and Peter Keith, I declare! They 
never stay at home fer bad 
weather ? and she hurried out to 
meet and welcome them, Norah 
following. 

‘How do you do? called out 
Jim, as they came up, fresh and 
rosy after their long walk. ‘I 
am sure you did not expect visi- 
tors to-day ; but we are perfectly 
independent of rain in our good 
waterproofs. There! as she dis- 
mantled herself of the garment. 
‘Now if I may hang this up 
where it won't do any damage to 
property, I shall be as dry as a 
toast ; for, you see, my boots are 
so thick they don’t let in any 
water ; and now that I have rub- 
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bed them dry, I don’t think that 
they can spoil anything.’ 

* Never fear, dear ; there’s very 
little to spoil here. I am so glad 
to see you! Come in, both of 
you, and rest. What tremendous 
walkers you are ! 

‘O, we don’t think anything of 
this, Mrs. Ross,’ observed Peter: 
‘with the prospect of a good cup 
of tea at the end—and you 
always have such delicious tea— 
the walk seems nothing. You 
see, Miss Grant, we have come 
so many years to the Highlands, 
that we have learnt to pay no 
heed to the eccentricities of the 
weather, and go out in the rain 
just as much as in sunshine. One 
can’t catch cold here; no one ever 
dreams of such a thing ! 

Norah laughed. 

‘I should think you ran a 
pretty fair chance of that to-day ! 
What a horrid drizzle it is ! 

* Not half bad once you get out, 
Miss Grant. I should advise 
you to try; Highland rain is 
wholesome,’ remarked Peter, as 
they repaired to the drawing- 
rom. ‘QO, I say! what a jolly 
picture! Capital likeness!’ he 
exclaimed, as he walked up to it, 
expressing his approbation in no 
measured terms. ‘ Who painted it? 

‘I had that honour,’ said Geof- 
frey, smiling at the boy’s honest 
admiration. 

‘Did you really? You must 
be awfully clever, then! I sup- 
pose you couldn’t do anything 
like that, now? turning to Perci- 
val, who stood near, listening 
with no great pleasure to the 
shower of compliments bestowed 
on the picture ; and he answered, 
in rather a piqued tone, 

‘You know, Master Peter, every 
one’s talents don’t lie in the same 
direction. You, for instance, seem 
to have the power of criticising 
art; Mr. Lindsay here draws; 
while I—’ 
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‘Yes, let’s hear in which direc- 
tion your talents lie,’ said the pro- 
voking Peter, who had taken a 
tremendous dislike to Percival 
since the day of the picnic, partly 
because of his extreme laziness, 
partly on account of a certain 
patronising manner he had adopted 
towards our friend Peter, and from 
an exasperating habit he had of 
addressing him as ‘ Master Peter;’ 
and does not a youth numbeing 
some one-and-twenty summers 
bitterly resent such treatment? It 
was too bad, and Percival should 
have remembered his own feelings 
at that age, not so very long ago 
either. 

‘ My talents ?’ he answered ; ‘ O, 
well, you know, it is a trying 
thing to be asked to act as one’s 
own trumpeter, but my tastes de- 
cidedly lie in the musical line ; 
then noticing the corners of 
Norah’s mouth twitching, he 
quickly changed the subject, say- 
ing, ‘ It’s raining just now, is it 
not? 

The remark certainly wanted 
originality. 

‘ Why don’t you look out of the 
window ? said Peter. ‘Of course 
it’s raining, and pretty hard too, 
the drops varying in size from a 
shilling to eighteenpence.’ 

‘Ah, indeed!’ and Percival 
never observed the joke till he 
heard a laugh from Norah and 
her merry voice say, 

‘Don’t pass off stale jokes as 
your own, Mr. Keith ; that is not 
fair !’ 

‘ Pray who said it was my own, 
Miss Grant? No, when I make 
jokes they are better than that; 
every one knows it was an Ameri- 
can who made that clever speech.’ 

They were all comfortably set- 
tled round the fire by this time, 
Mr. Ross and tea having entered 
together ; and any one peeping in 
at them from without, that dreary 
September day, would have been 
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struck by the air of thorough 
comfort that pervaded the party. 

‘I must not forget the real 
object of our call, Mrs. Ross,’ be- 
gan Jim, handing Fanny a note; 
‘it is mother’s answer to your de- 
lightful invitation. Some of us 
will be overjoyed to come; how 
jolly of you to give a dance !’ 

‘Mrs. Ross, I contradict my 
sister's statement in every par- 
ticular, as Mrs. Malaprop would 
say ; the idea of a dance simply 
drives me to the borders of in- 
sanity with delight. I've always 
thought you charming, but now I 
worship the very ground you walk 
on.’ 

‘I say, young man, I rather 
think you forget that you are talk- 
ing to my wife and that I am in 
the room,’ laughed Mr. Ross, much 
amused, 

‘No; but, Mr. Ross, you must 
really excuse a little wildness ih 
my speech; the mere idea of a 
dance sets my mind off the balance 
and creates incoherence.’ 

*I don’t fancy the balance is 
ever very steady,’ remarked his 
sister ; ‘and now, if you have said 
all you wish, perhaps I may be 
allowed to deliver mother’s mes- 
sage undisturbed. Thank you 
very much for asking us all, dear 
Mrs. Ross; but such an army 
would be too great an infliction 
for you. If we may, though, we 
shall be delighted to fill two car- 
riages and come.’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind, my dear,’ 
answered Mrs. Ross. ‘Come all, 
if you can manage it and care to 
do so; for in such a meeting it is 
quite a case of “the more the 
merrier,” and I am very anxious 
that you and Peter should come 
over before the others—say on 
Wednesday ; you would be such 
a help in the decorations. We 
have plenty of bedrooms if you 
will excuse rather small quarters.’ 

‘Put me up the chimney, in 
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the coalscuttle, on the door-mat, 
anywhere so that I may come ;’ 
and Peter beamed at the idea. 

‘I wish, Peter,’ said Jim, ‘ that 
you would kindly retire to the 
nursery ; your manners are not fit 
for polite society. Pray excuse 
him, Miss Grant ; his mind is, as 
he says, rather off the balance 
just now. We should both im- 
mensely enjoy coming, I know; 
and if it can possibly be managed, 
we will. Peter could at all events, 
but I doubt if mother could spare 
me for so long just now; you see 
we have such a houseful of 
visitors. But perhaps I might 
come on the Thursday ; I think 
I could manage that nicely.’ 

‘Come when you can, Jim, so 
long as you do come ; any time 
will suit us.’ 

‘Do you feel none the worse 
for your day on the hill, Miss 
Keith ? asked Geoffrey, who 
rather admired the jolly frank 
girl. 

*‘O no; why should I? But 
speaking of that reminds me I 
have a piece of news to impart: 
can any one guess it? 

‘A wedding,’ suggested Per- 
cival, the subject being one very 
near his heart. 

‘Well, not exactly that yet; 
but an engagement, at all events. 
Now who are the happy couple, 
do you think ? 

‘Not difficult to guess that,’ 
said Fanny, laughing. ‘ Miss Julia 
Graham and Mr, Ward, I sup- 
pose ? 

‘Yes, those are the guilty par- 
ties; they each confessed the 
matter privately to mother on 
their return home last Thursday, 
and the dear soul made it public 
at once. Not that they intended 
to keep it quiet themselves—just 
the reverse; for they go billing 
and cooing over the house tiil one 
gets perfectly disgusted. I can’t 
open a door now but I am sure 
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to come upon the couple; and then 
they look awkward and I look 
awkward, and have to apologise 
for entering a public room in my 
own house. I never heard such 
nonsense as it is.’ 

‘ Letting out state secrets, Miss 
Keith. Wait till your time comes; 
I suspect we shall hear a different 
story then,’ laughed Mr. Ross. 

‘I don’t mean to have a time 
at all; I am far too happy as I 
am, and don’t wish ever to change. 
Life is just splendid, I think, and 
I enjoy it to the full’ Then, 
fearing she had been rather out- 
spoken with two strange gentle- 
men present, she stoppedsuddenly, 
blushing. 

The good-natured Peter, no- 
ticing: her confusion, came to the 
rescue with more tact than one 
would have given him credit for, 
remarking in abroad Scotch accent 
adopted for the occasion, 

‘And how many will ye be for 
havin’, Mrs, Ross, whativir, a good 
‘few, may be? 

Fanny answered, laughing at 
the comical boy, 

‘Every one has not answered 
yet, but f£ think we shall be 
about fifty. Will that suit you? 

‘A perfect number! Just twice 
twenty-five, just ten more than 
forty, just ten less than sixty, just 
five less than—’ 

‘Peter, do stop; how foolish 
you are! What will every one 
think of you? I shall never take 
you out calling again if you can’t 
behave like a gentleman,’ said his 
sister. 

At that moment the door 
opened, and Miss Duff slowly 
entered with Bijou in her arms, 
Norah expected to hear again that 
‘the position was awkward ; but 
this time Fanny was too quick 
for the old lady, who could only 
curtsy solemnly in answer to 
the introductions. Peter’s mouth 
twitched as he responded to the 
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curtsy with his best bow; but 
he was a thorough gentleman, 
despite his many oddities, and 
sprang forward to wheel up the 
most comfortable chair he could 
find for the old lady. She re- 
laxed her stiff manner, and 
smiled grimly in acknowledgment 
of his attentions ; and Fanny, see- 
ing her hand dive into the capa- 
cious pocket, trembled lest she 
should be about to offer him a 
peppermint, the highest mark of 
her esteem. But luckily her hand 
safely appeared again with only 
the gold spectacles, which their 
owner put on, and proceeded to 
scan carefully the countenances 
of the new-comers. She certainly 
could not in honesty accuse either 
of looking vain, for they were 
both as quiet in dress and ap- 
pearance as it was possible to be ; 
but it struck her that Jim looked 
‘off-hand and rough, not modest 
enough for a young girl,’ as she 
afterwards confided to Fanny. In 
fact, as soon as the latter showed 
symptoms of liking for any new 
friend, Miss Duff was sure to dis- 
approve of the attachment, and 
endeavour to put a stop toit. A 
girl made to order, following 
Miss Duff’s instructions, would 
have been a queer production in- 
deed. 

‘We have just been discussing 
the pros and cons of this proposed 
dance, aunt Betsey,’ began her 
good-natured little niece, anxious 
to bring her into the conversa- 
tion. 

‘Have you?’ 

‘And we think the hall will 
be the best place to dance in. 
You see there will be plenty of 
room there, and we can settle you 
comfortably in the drawing-room, 
where you will see the fun with- 
out having too much noise and 
bustle.’ 

‘Can you? 

Peter’s gravity could stand no 
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more; he hastily retired to the 
window, where a violent fit of 
coughing ensued. Returning re- 
stored in a minute or ‘two, he 
gravely observed that ‘it con- 
tinued to rain’—a fact they all 
saw for themselves. 

Miss Duff disapproved of danc- 
ing ‘ on principle,’ and no words 
of hers should sanction the vain 
pastime. Fanny knew her aunt’s 
peculiarities well, and that, were 
she only not contradicted and 
argued with, the wind would 
suddenly veer round, and she 
would probably be all smiles and 
amiability on the festal day it- 
self. 

Poor lonely old woman! made 
so entirely by her own doing. 
She really was not half bad at 
heart, and did honestly try to act 
up to her own peculiar principles. 
Unfortunately they were 
queer ones. She appeared to con- 
sider it a part of her duty to 
knock on the head, as far as she 
could, any plans for amusement, 
however harmless, which seemed 
likely to prosper. She also con- 
sidered -that all should take 
their view of life from her expe- 
rience, and look at it through 
her own particular spectacles ; 
also, that the more we wept and 
the less we laughed in travelling 
through this vale of tears, the 
happier our journey would be. 
She remembered ‘there is a time 
to weep,’ but forgot that the Wise 
Man also said, ‘there is a time to 
laugh.’ Ah, surely we need not 
try to alter God’s beautiful sun- 
shine ; the shadows will reach us 
all soon enough. 

The visitors soon took their 
departure; for they had a five 
miles’ walk home, and would be 
late for dinner if they lingered. 
They had discussed all the plans 
and arrangements for the coming 
dance, and settled that it was to 
be-a decided success. So now 


such. 
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they hurried over the farewells, 
and departed. 

‘Jim, my dear,’ said her bro- 
ther, as they trudged home, ‘do 
you observe how the land lies at 
Robin Lodge just now? 

‘No; how? asked Jim, turn- 
ing round to look at it. ‘What 
do you mean?’ 

‘You dear practical old Jim! 


_I did not mean literally, of course, 


Can’t you see what are the designs 
of that young goose Leicester 
towards Miss Grant ? 

* Yes, of course I can.’ 

* Well, do you think they will 
succeed ? . 

‘I think, Peter, my son, that 
Ted and I are more likely to make 
a match of it some day than that 
your friend Miss Grant will ever 
marry Mr. Leicester—at least, 
such is my humble opinion,’ 


CHAPTER XL 
‘ Love, thesole disease thou canst not cure.’ 
Pore, 

So the time went by, nothing 
very particular happening, one 
day passing much like another. 
Norah kept valiantly to her re- 
solves, carrying them out in part 
successfully. She tried to be 
frank and natural in any neces- 
sary intercourse with Geoffrey, 
but, whenever she could, avoided 
his company, sticking as closely 
as possible to Fanny or Miss Ten- 
nant. That secret discovery 
weighed on her like a heavy bur- 
den, the dread of some day dis- 
closing it unawares often render- 
ing her truly miserable. Some- 
times, when the choice lay be- 
tween Geoffrey’s company or Per- 
cival’s, she would choose that of 
the latter, little as she enjoyed it ; 
anything was better than the con- 
stant wearing strain she had to 
put on her every word and 
thought when with Geoffrey ; and 
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he noticed the change, and ac- 
counted for it in his own way. 
Had he been less reserved, made 
a clean breast of it, and confided 
some of his hopes and longings to 
his friend, Edward Ross, the lat- 
ter, being an impartial on-looker, 
who could see both sides of the 
question, would without doubt 
have helped him and held out 
some encouragement. But Geof- 
frey was reserved, and, I suppose, 
had hardly made a confidence to 
any one in his life: he judged for 
himself, and in this case judged 
wrongly. Poor little Norah! this 
was rather a sad time for her; 
everything seemed getting into 
such a hopeless muddle. How she 
longed for the time when she 
might turn her face homewards ! 
Ah, truly this visit had not proved 
so pleasant as last year’s! She 
acted her best just now, but some- 
times she doubted what was best. 
She could not attach herself to 
Fanny all day long ; if she talked 
much to Percival he became so 
officiously attentive as to make 
her dread the consequences ; and 
the fear of disclosing her secret 
weighed on her like a nightmare, 
and made her watchfully avoid 
anything like a téte-d-téte walk 
or talk with Geoffrey. The very 
fear of betraying the true state of 
her feelings made her endeavour 
to appear particularly bright and 
cheerful ; but the kind-hearted 
Fanny saw through the little de- 
ceits, noticed the often exaggerated 
spirits, and sympathised deeply 
im her heart, though no word 
could she say on the subject. 

I should be sorry for any one 
to condemn Geoffrey as weak 
and irresolute ; he was not that. 
But here he was staying in the 
same house with a man who had 
chosen to make him his confidant, 
had told him of his hopes and 
wishes, and intrusted to his keep- 
ing the dearest secret he possessed. 
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Could he in honour take any 
steps in the matter till that man’s 
fate had been decided? Besides, 
he had been told, surely on good 
authority, that Norah’s likings, if 
nothing stronger, went out to- 
wards Leicester ; and that same 
authority had not failed to add a 
little remark here and a little word 
there, all tending in the same 
direction. The hand that had 


* lit the flame kept the fire burn- 


ing. Of late, too, Norah had ap- 
peared kinder in manner to Per- 
cival, and snubbed him less ; very 
likely the occasional rebuffs she 
bestowed on him still were only 
adopted in order to hide, with 
maidenly reserve, the true state of 
her feelings. At times Geoffrey 
determined to shorten his visit, 
make up some pretext for return- 
ing to London, and in his quiet 
studio paint himself into a more 
peaceful frame of mind. He 
could endure this strain no longer. 
But each time, almost as soon as 
the resolve was made, it was al- 
lowed to die a natural death ; he 
could not tear himself away so 
long as one inch of hope remained. 
So he lingered on, Norah becom- 
ing, in his eyes, day by day more 
lovely, day by day more lovable, 
and the longing to possess her 
increasing in proportion. 

Percival’s mind was made up 
on the matter ; Norah had let him 
speak more to her lately, not re- 
pulsed him quite so often: surely 
these were good signs? He would 
wait till the evening of the dance ; 
an opportunity must then arise 
when he could tell her of his love 
and hopes. He would not then 
be prevented by anything she 
might say from doing so. An 
answer one way or the other he 
would have. Such, then, were 
the feelings of some of the party 
at Robin Lodge ; and so the time 
went on till the day before the 
dance arrived. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


* Youth will never live to age without 
they keep themselves in breath with 
exercise, and in heart with joyfulness.’ 

Siz Purp Sipvey. 

Waar a delightful stir a dance 
in the house does make, to be sure ! 
At least, so think the younger 
members of the family. Every- 
thing is upside down and topsy- 
turvy. You find your way into 
the drawing-room, for instance, 
with the laudable desire to employ 
a little spare time in practising 
some difficult piece; and lo! the 
music-stand and all its contents 
have departed to the lumber-room 
at the top of the house. Ah, well, 
now no one can blame you if you 
do not get that difficult passage 
right by a certain day for crabbed 
Signor Fireworks; for had you 
not the very best desire in the 
world to do so, and your music 
has been conveyed away without 
any one consulting your wishes ? 
If there are children and a gover- 
ness in the house, how the little 
reprobates do enjoy the fun ! They 
cannot have their schoolroom to- 
day ;O no, itis to be used forrefresh- 
ments ; and if you go into it just 
now you will find the head of 
everything where on other days 
its tail would be. And if a spe- 
cial much-disliked lesson-book be 
desired on that day, a search for 
it is sure to end fruitlessly, and 
the evil hour is postponed. ‘For 
really, Miss Smith, who could find 
anything in sucha mess? The 
servants enjoy the excitement too, 
and cheerfully doextra work with- 
out, as at other times, pausing to 
ponder on their ‘rights’ and con- 
sider ‘ whether missis had engaged 
them to do it.’ 

So much for the day of the 
dance ; and supposing that every- 
thing goes off to perfection— 
that there are no _heart-break- 
ing disappointments at the last 
minute ; that Mary's dress arrives 
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in time, and does fit and is becom- 
ing; that Emily has just as many 
dances as she had hoped for with 
a certain desirable guest ; suppos- 
ing, as I say, that all these events 
happen just as they ought, that 
there is no hitch to regret in the 
whole affair, what are the feelings 
of the party in general on the fol- 
lowing day—the day ‘after the 
dance’? Well, to begin with, 
Monsieur le Pére and his sons are 
perhaps business men, and must 
leave the house by nine. They 
come down at the usual time, and 
a loud peal at the dining-room 
bell announces their arrival to the 
rest of the household. The tired 
servants have, naturally enough, 
overslept themselves, and break- 
fast is late in consequence ; so the 
poor men, the most good-natured 
kindly fellows on earth usually, 
get their breakfast as best they 
may, lose their train and their 
tempers, and depart in ire. 

About ten the rest of the fami- 
ly stroll, one by one, intothe break- 
fast-room, all except the mother, 
who is quite knocked up by last 
night’s entertainment, and*is now 
trying to sleep away a bad sick 
headache. .The poor governess 
and her charges are feeling cross 
and out of sorts ; for the children 
stayed up far too late last night, 
and having devoured just twice as 
much supper as was good for 
them, now feel bilious and fretfal, 
and disinclined for work. The 
young ladies of the house perhaps 
enjoy this time most; for they 
have a cosy breakfast down-stairs, 
and chat over last night’s events, 
while they play with the break- 
fast : none of thera feel much in- 
clined to eat. But look even at 
them by four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Mary reclines in an arm- 
chair, pretending to read, but the 
book has twice fallen to the 
ground, and she very nearly after 
it. Emily makes no pretence 
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about the matter, but slumbers 
sweetly and openly on the sofa ; 
two of the most energetic and 
sensible of the party have gone 
out to walk off-the effects of the 
over-heated rooms; and a young 
lady who is staying in the house 
retired some half hour ago to her 
own chamber to read ‘for her 
society,’ she said—‘ that must not 
be neglected, even to-day.’ And, 
gentle reader, if you and I were to 
go to that studious lady’s room 
just now we should find a com- 
fortable fire, a large armchair 
before it, and in it a pretty girl 
fast asleep, with Half-Hours with 
the Best Authors upside down in 
her lap. 

And O, the overpowering sweet- 
ness of bed that night !—when 
slumber comes as soon as your 
head touches the pillow, and you 
sleep a dreamless sleep, till the 
dressing-bell wakes you next 
morning. For last night, though 
you slept seemingly soundly 
enough, were you not dancing 
over again all your dances, getting 
lost in endless and involved con- 
versations, flying down-stairs in 
imagination, instead of walking 
in sober fashion, and saying and 
doing a host of ridiculous and 
absurd things ? 

Such is a bare statement of facts, 
the truth of which all who have 
given a dance in their own houses 
must confess; and yet do we 
enjoy each dance as it comes 
less than the last, because we 
have learnt what to-morrow’s ex- 
perience will be? Does the pre- 
paration beforehand get less excit- 
ing? Do we help in it with less 
pleasure than formerly? Dear 
friends, ifamong your ten you can 
number one light fantastic toe, 
the answer will assuredly be ‘ No.’ 

Somehow the mere idea of 
dancing fills the heart of every 
young and healthy girl with plea- 
sure. Such a natural, and surely 
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such a harmless pleasure also, that 
one wonders how any one can 
really disapprove of it. The love 
for it, of ‘moving gracefully in 
time to well-marked music, seems 
to have been implanted in us, 
whether we will or not; for look 
at the good-natured organ-grinder 
playing his store of dance-music 
to the group of little street chil- 
dren who are capering and career- 
ing to it,, often keeping very 
good time too, and enjoying their 
little excitement just as much as 
the young lady in the ballroom. 
I am afraid I have indulged ina 
very lengthy preface to this chap- 
ter; but I got interested in the 
subject, and allowed my pen ‘to 
trot,’ forgetful of our friends at 
the Lodge. For my description 
was not of a dance in the High- 
lands ; I was picturing to myself 
a crush in a heated ballroom in 
London. 

It being the day before, not 
after, the dance, everything was 
in the delightful stage of confu- 
sion, and every one in a delight- 
ful state of bustle, bright spirits, 
and good-humour. Jim and Peter 
Keith bad duly arrived, a room 
having been prepared for that 
young gentleman, which made his 
plan of passing the night ‘ up the 
chimney, in the coal-scuttle, or on 
the door-mat’ wholly unnecessary. 
They had all worked hard during 
the day, bringing in heaps of palms 
and evergreens, wherewith to 
adorn the rooms and hall. The 
flowers they would arrange to- 
morrow, when they would have 
the harder task of coaxing the 
greedy old gardener to give them 
as many as they required ; for he 
rather laboured, like many gentle- 
men of his profession, under the 
belief that he was ‘ monarch of all 
he surveyed,’ and would not ac- 
knowledge Mr. Ross's right to his 
own flowers when the question of 
cutting them arose. 
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They had had a good deal of 
fun over the decorating this after- 
noon, for there had been plenty of 
merry talking. Téte-d-téte converse 
was out of the question, as they 
were all working hard over their 
garland-making at the large round 
table in the hall, and Norah re- 
solved, if possible, to put her feel- 
ings in her pocket, and enjoy the 
fun of the dance to the uttermost. 
Peter had been keeping them all 
merry and laughing over the 
queer stories he told of a High- 
land dance he had been at in ano- 
ther part of Scotland, some time 
ago, where the company, after 
having retired to supper, disco- 
vered, on their return to the ball- 
room, the piper totally incapaci- 
tated and fast asleep in a corner, 
his head peacefully reposing on 
his empty bagpipes; and the fid- 
dler in an equally disgraceful con- 
dition, careering about the room; 
dancing an impromptu jig by him- 
self, and vainly endeavouring to 
draw melodious sounds from the 
wooden back of his violin ! 

‘Yes, truly,’ said Mr. Ross, 
laughing, ‘it is ticklish work 
choosing and engaging any of 
these Highland pipers ; for even 
though steady enough men on 
ordinary occasions, they seem to 
consider they have not quite per- 
formed their duty if they do not 
go home slightly the worse for 
their evening’s entertainment. 
However, I really think I may 
safely trust old Dugald to-morrow 
night, for he assures me he “ does 
not taste ;” by the bye, he also in- 
formed me that he had signed the 
pledge three times, evidently con- 
sidering that after such a declara- 
tion I could no longer distrust his 
sobriety ; but I really think he 
has signed it for the last time, as 
I hear he is a most steady and 
reliable old piper. It is our 
country’s greatest curse, this 
drunkenness,’ he added gravely ; 
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‘unless one has seen some of its 
effects no one can imagine how 
at.’ 

‘Then why don’t you all sign 
the pledge? I did, long ago,’ 
grimly remarked Miss Duff from 
her corner. 

Fanny had proved perfectly 
correct in her conjectures; for the 
old lady had entirely changed her 
opinions concerning the inadvis- 
ability of the dance, and was now 
cheerfully making up a many- 
coloured bow wherewith to adorn 
her beloved Bijou on the festal 
evening, when the darling would 
be sure to make a point of run- 
ning at everybody’s heels and 
playfully snapping; so amusing 
and so clever, the dear! 

Miss Duff continued, ‘I con- 
sider the custom of signing the 
pledge an excellent one, which 
should be encouraged in every 
way. If you had any sense, 
Fanny, you would have enlisted 
at least young Edward as a mem- 
ber of the Temperance Society ; it 
would be an immense safeguard.’ 

Mr. could not resist 
smiling as he answered, 

‘I think, my dear aunt, you 
forget that my small son numbers 
yet only six years, and, I fear, 
could hardly understand the 
meaning of such an arrangement ; 
if he should desire it when he is 
old enough, I assure you I will 
place no obstacle in his way. At 
the same time, except in cases 
where people have not sufficient 
control over themselves to resist 
this particular temptation, or 
for the sake of example, I prefer 
not binding myself down by any 
such rule. But I shall certainly 
train my children, as my father 
trained me, to leave stimulants of 
every kind alone, unless when 
they are needed for health’s sake, 
when you know, my dear aunt, 
we are told on the best authority 
to “use a little wine.”’ 


» 
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Miss Duff grunted, and replied 
that she always considered St. 
Paul very Broad Church in his 
views ; she preferred to remember 
that ‘it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder,’ 

They had finished the making 
of the wreaths now, and Peter 
volunteered to put them up. 
Perched on the top of the high 
ladder, he looked decidedly in his 
element. They all handed him 
up their work; and as, one by 
one, the decorations were fastened 
securely in their places, the hall 
began to wear quite a state and 
festive appearance. <A piece of 
Norah’s handiwork had come un- 
done, and Geoffrey was helping 
her to repair it ; they stood near the 
foot of the ladder, where Percival 
of course also was, ready to offer 
his quite unnecessary help and 
advice. The opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and the mischiev- 
ous Peter, first catching Fanny’s 
eye, quickly twisted a laurel- 
branch into the shape of a crown, 
and, pointing at the group below 
him, feigned first to place it on 
Percival’s head and then on Geof- 
frey’s, mutely asking her help in 
the decision. Fanny shook her 
head at him, fearing lest one of 
the unconscious three should 
glance up and discover the panto- 
mime. Kind little lady! if she 
could have had her way she would 
have enjoyed nothing better than 
to make a triumphal arch herself, 
and see Geoffrey and Norah hap- 
pily crowned king and queen un- 
der it. She was, in truth, begin- 
ning to lose heart, for all her 
plots and plans seemed coming to 
nothing: here was Norah’s visit 
more than half over, Geoffrey 
would leave soon too, and they 
seemed to have got no farther, 
and, indeed, to be not even on 
such friendly terms as they were 
the first day they met. 

That evening wore pleasantly 
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and brightly away, for wherever 
Peter Keith was there was laugh- 
ter. After dinner he undertook 
to teach the less well-informed 
members of the party the different 
steps of a Highland reel, in which 
he was rather a proficient ; and 
they made such fun over it that 
even the stern Miss Duff relaxed, 
and was once actually discovered 
laughing hysterically in her chair. 
Percival practising his steps was 
a sight to behold. He was rather 
a good waltzer ; his languid move- 
ments did not matier there ; but 
as to instilling any life and 
energy into him, without which 
he could certainly never learn a 
reel, why, that was a sheer im- 
possibility; and though Peter 
capered and pranced, leaped high 
into the air, and shouted encour- 
agement, Percival flapped aim- 
lessly about, knowing in conse- 
quence little more at the end of 
his lesson than at the beginning. 
Miss Tennant proved not much 
more apt, for she insisted on 
making tiny mincing steps ; she 
considered it unladylike to do 
anything else, and looked more 
like those little figures of men 
and women on wire legs which 
dance on the notes of a piano, 
than anything else I can think 
of. Peter declared in a broken- 
hearted manner that were it not 
for Norah and Geoffrey, who 
soon caught up the idea, and 
learned at least some of the many 
steps, his reputation as dancing- 
master would have been lost for 
ever. They were pretty well tired 
by time the lesson was over, and 
retired early to bed, to be fresh 
for their extra work to-morrow. 
When the ladies went up-stairs, 
Peter gallantly offered Miss Duff 
his arm, carried her candle and 
workbox for her, and, bending 
low as he pressed her hand, hoped 
she would enjoy a good night’s 
rest. ‘And if anything should 
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disturb you during the hours of 
darkness, ma’am, just call for me, 
my room is not far distant, and a 
flash of lightning shall transport 
me to your door; and don’t for- 
get to keep a dance for me to- 
morrow.’ 

Miss Duff smiled affably, curt- 
sied low, was sorry her dancing- 
days were over, told him he was 
avery good boy, and she would 
be sure to tell his mother so when 
she saw her to-morrow. Peter 
gravely thanked her, and as soon 
as her door was safely shut stuffed 
his handkerchief into his mouth to 
keep himself from laughing, took 
it out again when the spasm had 
passed, composed his features, and 
gravely marched down - stairs, 
where he made jokes simply that 
he might be allowed a hearty 
laugh ; for his sense of the ludi- 
crous had been much tickled by 
the pompous and peculiar old 
lady, and he felt if it were not 
allowed to have its way evil con- 
sequences might follow. His 
very merriment provoked laughter, 
and, as Mr. Ross remarked to his 
wife that night, 

‘I don’t ever remember having a 
more hilarious time over my cigar. 
That boy is a true-hearted gentle- 
manly oddity, and I shall be 
quite satisfied if Teddy grows up 
such a character.’ 

‘The little monkey bids fair to 
be as great a pickle, at all events. 
I only hope the good qualities 
may be the same also,’ answered 
Fanny, as some of her young 
hopeful’s last pranks rose to her 
remembrance. 

The next day proved even 
busier than yesterday, there was 
such a number of things to be 
done before evening. Luckily it 
was fine; for Norah had set her 
heart on an excursion to the wood 
to get some of the beautiful bright- 
coloured oak-leaves—they would 
be such a help in the decorations, 


she thought. Soon after break- 
fast she was departing for this 
object, when she came across 
Miss Tennant, who offered to ac- 
company her. They had hardly 
reached the avenue-gate before 
footsteps were heard hastily run- 
ning after them, and Jim’s voice 
calling out, 

‘How intensely mean of you 
both to slink off in this fashion, 
without ever inviting me! I 
want to come too; and so did 
some of the others,’ she added, 
laughing. ‘ But I told them they 
must stay patiently at home and 
work like men; we would not be 
long away—rather a rash promise, 
by the way, for I have not the 
least idea where you are bound 
for.’ 

‘Only to get a few ferns and 
leaves,’ said Norah. ‘I did not 
think you would care to come, or 
I should certainly have asked 
you. I saw some splendid leaves 
in this wood a day or two ago, 
such lovely reds.’ 

The three girls scrambled on, 
and had soon filled their baskets 
with the beautifully-tinted leaves 
and ferns. They sat down to 
rest for a few minutes before re- 
turning ; and as they chatted, Jim, 
who had gathered some large 
bracken ferns, choosing those 
most yellow in colour, began 
plaiting them gracefully together. 

‘What are you making?’ jn- 
quired Norah. 

‘ Wait, and you shall see, my 
dear. There! as she finished 
plaiting and twisting the two ends 
together. ‘Now, did any one 
ever see a prettier wreath than 
that? What dress shall you wear 
to-night, Norah ? 

‘ Soft white silk ; nothing very 
grand, I can assure you.’ 

‘ Any colour? 

‘ No, all white.’ 

‘Then this is the very thing. 
You sha’n’t have this wreath, 
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though ; we will throw it away, 
and make one even prettier; 
shall I not weave in some of 
these sweet leaves? There, now 
it is finished ; is it not beautiful ? 
Miss Tennant, I pray you admire 
the work of my skilful fingers ;’ 
and coming over to Norah, Jim 
pulled off her friend’s straw hat, 
and placed the dainty wreath on 
the graceful little head. ‘ There, 
you sweet queen. I should like 
to kiss you, only you would think 
it was gush, I suppose. Does she 
not look pretty, Miss Tennant ? 

‘Perfectly charming, delight- 
ful,’ answered that young lady 
rather absently ; for she was me- 
ditating how she should ask Miss 
Keith to manufacture just such 
another wreath to adorn her own 
‘neat and trim’ locks. Norah 
soon helped her out of her diffi- 
culty ; for, pulling down Miss 
Jim’s head, she bestowed a warm 
kiss on the good-natured kindly 
girl, saying, 

‘That is to show you how 
little I believe in any gush from 
you, my dear. Many thanks for 
your pretty speeches, of which I 
shall believe as much or as little 
as I choose. But I am not going 
to be the only lady with a wreath 
on like that, Jim ; you must make 
one for yourself as well.’ 

‘O, not I; such things don’t 
suit me at all. I shall prowl 
about and see if I can find some 
ash-berries still nice and red; 
they should not be quite over yet, 
I think.’ 

‘Then you must make a wreath 
for Miss Tennant, or I assure you 
I won’t wear mine,’ said Norah 
decidedly. 

Jim looked dubious for a mo- 
ment; but as Miss Tennant had 
already begun to express her 
gratitude in profuse terms, she 
sat down, twisted up another 
wreath, and handed it to the 
young lady, laughing at her gush- 
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ing thanks. They searched about 
till they found some bright red 
berries, and then turned their steps 
homewards, remarking that the 
others would think they were 
meanly shirking their part of the 
work. 

Peter met them at the door. 
‘ Well, I do call this nice conduct !’ 
he exclaimed indignantly. ‘ All 
three ladies go out gathering but- 
tercups and daisies, and we poor 
men are left to moil and toil with- 
out even the light of your pre- 
sence to help our efforts. But it 
will be the same story to the end 
of the chapter, I suppose : “ men 
must work” and ladies gad about. 
What is this light and airy struc- 
ture, and where is it to be put, 
may | ask?’ he said, taking Norah’s 
wreath into his hands, and re- 
garding it with a critical and dis- 
dainful air. 

‘On my head, if you have no 
objection,’ she answered, laughing. 
‘Your sister made Miss Tennant 
and me each one of these pretty 
wreaths ; and if you are a good 
boy, you shall see them worn to- 
night.’ 

‘What will happen if Iam a 
bad boy, I should rather like to 
know? he asked mischievously. 
‘It is just as I feared. You de- 
part for the best part of an hour, 
and on your return all you have 
to show are two flimsy wreaths 
and a bunch of berries. How can 
you reconcile it with your con- 
sciences to waste your precious 
time sot O, what would your 
dear mothers say ? 

‘That you were a very imperti- 
nent and ungrateful boy, I should 
think,’ said his sister indignantly, 
opening her basket and display- 
ing its treasures of ferns and 
leaves. ‘There! what do youthink 
of that? You don’t deserve such 
beauties; and I shall hand the 
basket to Mr. Lindsay, who will 
know how to appreciate them’. 
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They worked hard all day, and 
by six o’clock the hall looked like 
a fairy bower. All along the walls 
at intervals hung graceful lights, 
and in and out of these they had 
twisted the flowers that at last the 
crusty old gardener had been pre- 
vailed on to give them in abund- 
ance. The large old-fashioned fire- 
place was one mass of growing 
plants, flowers, ferns, and palms. 
They had made a bed of soft green 
moss on the mantelpiece, and into 
it stuck the most beautiful of the 
cut conservatory flowers ; up the 
staircase balusters they had also 
trained flowers and leaves, and 
adorned the library and drawing- 
room with equal taste. The con- 
servatory itself was a pretty sight ; 
for from the roof hung many- 
coloured Chinese lamps, throwing 
bright retlections on the beautiful 
array of flowers beneath. 

Fanny, in spite of her entreaties 
to the contrary, had not been 
allowed to help, but had been 
told to keep herself fresh for her 
more arduous duties in the even- 
ing. When the decorations were 
at last announced finished, she 
and Miss Duff, accompanied by 
Ted and Milly, were marshalled 
into the hall, and asked their 
opinion. 

‘It is just perfect,’ she said. ‘I 
never saw anything more lovely. 
I hardly know my old hall in its 
present grand condition.’ 

Miss Duff, who still remained 
affable, was kindly pleased to 
express approval, and never even 
hinted that the place looked vain. 
Teddy skipped and pranced about, 
dancing impromptu jigs by way 
of showing his approbation, till 
his mother, rather dreading the 
consequences of his high spirits, 
told him he might smell the 
flowers once, say good-night, and 
come to bed. Mrs. Jones had 
some delicious sponge-cakes for 


him and Milly. Teddy looked 
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prepared for a fight at the begin- 
ning of his mother’s speech, but 
relaxed on mention being made 
of the sponge cakes, and departed 
with alacrity to procure the pro- 
mised dainty. 

‘I am sure Mrs. Ross will have 
some trouble with that boy to- 
night,’ laughed Jim. ‘Did any 
of you notice the determined ex- 
pression on his face as he de- 
parted ? 

‘ Poor little man,’ said Geoffrey, 
‘it does seem hard to banish him, 
when he knows there is fun to 
be going on. But certainly chil- 
dren and dogs,’ he added, pointing 
to Bijou, ‘are better out of the 
way on such an occasion.’ 

Miss Duff was safely out of 
hearing in the drawing-room, and 
her darling dog had already begun 
to give convincing proof of his 
extraordinary sagacity by pulling 
off the leaf of a rare plant in the 
fireplace, which he was now peace- 
fully eating. 

‘I would give much to the per- 
son who could assure me that that 
plant was poisonous,’ said Peter. 
‘Wretched little beast!’ and, in 
spite of its many angry growls 
and snarls, he picked it up, walked 
with it to the drawing-room door, 
and, popping his head round the 
corner, remarked sweetly to Miss 
Duff, ‘I have brought you your 
little dog, ma’am; he seemed 
anxious away from you, and I 
notice you generally like him near 
you. May I wheel up an arm- 
chair for him ? 

Miss Duff beamed on the 
thoughtful boy, who had quite 
won her heart, thanked him 
warmly, and said, ‘I am sure, I 
wish all young gentlemen were 
like you, Mr. Keys, so thoughtful 
and attentive. I consider myself 
much obliged, and hope you did 
not put yourself to any trouble in 
bringing him to me.’ 

‘On the contrary, ma’am, it 
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was a pleasure,’ answered Peter, 
which was certainly the truth. 

But now the time came when 
théy must all dress for the im- 
portant occasion. 

‘0, do come into my room!’ 
said Miss Tennant, in a flutter of 
excitement, as the girls went up- 
stairs together. ‘1 have been in 
fifty minds to-day as to which 
dress I should wear. I have spread 
two or three on the bed in my 
room, and it would be so delight- 
ful if you would both give me 
your candid opinion about them.’ 

They repaired to her room, and 
there truly she seemed to have 
spread all the finery in her pos- 
session. 

‘Gracious me, what a lot of 
luggage you must have brought 
with you, Miss Tennant! You 
must act show-woman, and point 
out to us the various merits of 
each dress,’ exclaimed Jim, hold- 
ing up her hands in amazement. 

‘Well, you see, Miss Keith, I 
had thought of wearing this pale- 
pink silk. And yet I don’t know; 
I think gentlemen sometimes pre- 
fer blue—at least, I have heard 
Mr. Lindsay say so, lam sure. But 
if I wear this blue, you see it’s not 
nearly so becoming. Then there 
is this creamy satin; but if I wear 
that, and Mr. Leicester—’ 


*“Tf ifs and ands were pots and pans, 
What would poor tinkers do ?”’ 


broke in Jim, laughing. ‘ Pray 
excuse my rudeness in interrupt- 
ing you, Miss Tennant; but you 
know you asked for our advice. 
‘It strikes me, if you don’t take 
care, your good-nature in trying 
to please every one will end like 
the old man with the donkey. 
Why not put on what you like 
best yourself, without bothering 
your head about other people? 
You see it is impossible for you 
to please the taste of every gentle- 
man who may honour us by his 
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company to-night. If I were you, 
I should put on that pretty pink ; 
Iam sure it must suit you ad- 
mirably. Don’t you think so, 
Norah ? 

‘O yes, it is remarkably pretty,’ 
she answered, having got by this 
time rather tired of the young 
lady’s airs and affectations. 

When the three girls presented 
themselves before Fanny about 
an hour later to be criticised, they 
were all looking their very best. 
The tall Jim decidedly handsome, 
in a dress of some rich creamy 
material, the red berries showing 
off her thick dark hair to perfec- 
tion. Norah, more slender and 
fair in appearance, looked very 
sweet and lovely in her soft white 
silk, relieved by no colour except 
Jim’s artistic wreath, which sat 
well on her pretty head. Miss 
Tennant also looked her best, for 
she had finally decided on the 
pink silk, and it did become her 
well. They went down-stairs to- 
gether, and as Geoffrey, who had 
arrived in the drawing-room be- 
fore them, rose as they entered, 
his eye rested approvingly on the 
trio. But, O, how Norah stood 
queen among them all, such a 
sweet little dainty queen ! 

Peter came in next, and fell 
into affected attitudes of wonder 
and amazement before them, 

‘O, how thoughtless! he ex- 
claimed, shading his eyes with 
his hands, as he dropped into the 
nearest armchair, pretending to 
be quite dazzled by the display 
of beauty before him. ‘ How ex- 
ceedingly thoughtless! You might 
have had the consideration to 
appear before my ravished eyes 
one by one. I am blinded by this 
beauty. Here, quick; some one 
give me a parasol, fan—any- 
thing; this magnificence appals 
me!’ 

‘Peter, get up, and don’t be- 
have like a lunatic,’ said his sis- 
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ter. ‘To look at you one would 
imagine you had never seen any 
one dressed for a dance in your 
life before. You have made your 
tie in such a mess, rolling about 
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in that fashion. Just go up-stairs 
and put on a clean one, please, 
and try on your return to behave 
like a gentleman; and Peter 
slunk obediently away. 


(To be continued, ) 
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A sweet still night of the vintage time, 
Where the Rhone goes down to the sea; 

The distant sound of a midnight chime 
Comes over the wave to me. 

Only the hills and the stars o’erhead 

Bring back dreams of the days long dead, 
While the Rhone goes down to the sea. 


The years are long, and the world is wide, 
And we all went down to the sea ; 
The ripples splash as we onward glide, 
And I dream they are here with me— 
All lost friends whom we all loved so, 
In the old mad life of long ago, 
Who all went down to the sea. 


So we passed in the golden days 
With the summer down to the sea. 
They wander still over weary ways, 
And come not again to me. 
I am here alone with the night wind’s sigh, 
The fading stars, and a dream gone by, 
And the Rhone going down to the sea. R. R. 
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Wuevy, at the close of the year 
1876, I returned from Texas, 
having succeeded in losing two of 
the five thousand pounds which 
had come to me at my father’s 
death as my share of his personal 
property, I felt some doubt as to 
how I should dispose of myself, 
my time, and my talents. Of the 
latter I had become a little dis- 
trustful of late, for they certainly 
had not served me well, when 
brought face to face with the 
exigencies of agricultural life in 
the far West; and I resolved 
that I would think twice or thrice 
before committing myself to an- 
other venture. As a matter of 
fact, I thought a great many 
times; but my thinking did not 
come to much, for I had been idle 
for six months, when one day, in 
the coffee-room of an hotel in one 
of the large towns in the North 
of England which I will call 
Longborough, I came across my 
father’s old friend Francis Merrick, 
the accountant of the well-known 
firm of Langton, Merrick, Gibbs, 
& Stuart. 

‘You don’t mean to say that 
it is you, Mr. Richard? said 
he, when I held out my hand 
to him; ‘you are the very last 
man I expected to see, for I 
thought you were thousands of 
miles away. Did you get tired 
of the American farm ? 

‘Yes, I did,’ I answered, ‘ or 
else the American farm got tired 
of me. I know I lost as much 
money as I thought I could afford 
to lose at once ; so I came home, 
thinking I might as well lose my 
next thousand in England.’ 


‘A very sensible idea. I sup- 
pose you have. begun already. 
What are you doing now? 

‘O, Iam very discreet now. I 
am not losing money, only spend- 
ing it.’ 

‘Ah, living a lazy life? Very 
nice thing for the time; I 
shouldn’t mind a couple of months 
of it myself; but it doesn’t pay 
in the long-run. What are you 
going to do now—something, I 
suppose ? 

‘I should be glad enough to do 
anything ; but what is there that 
1 can do? 

‘Well, you can do a great 
many things; the question is, 
what you will do. Just now, for 
instance, I could give you plenty 
of work in the office in helping 
us with the winding up of two 
large estates we have got in hand, 
and the experience you had some 
years ago at Wellbridge would 
make it fairly easy to you ; but of 
course you wouldn’t come. If 
you will, I'll give you 2007. a year 
willingly.’ 

‘Done!’ I replied ; ‘ it isa bar- 
gain ; when shall I come? 

‘You don’t mean it? 
Merrick incredulously. 

‘Indeed I do; I was never 
more serious in my life.’ 

‘Very well, then, come on 
Monday,’ said he ; and I assured 
him that I would, and that he 
might expect to see me at nine 
o'clock. 

Our compact had hardly been 
made when he was called away, 
and as soon as my own busi- 
ness was concluded I went home, 
and much surprised my wife by 


said 
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telling her what I had done. 
She was not only surprised, but a 
little hostile, for she evidently 
considered the clerkship decidedly 
infra dig.; but I laughed so 
persistently at her scruples, that 
she soon became really, or ap- 
parently, resigned. 

At half-past eight o'clock on 
Monday morning I got into a 
train at the little roadside station 
near the suburban villa which 
was our temporary home, and 
before nine I was at the office of 
Langton, Merrick, Gibbs, & 
Stuart. Merrick was there, and 
he welcomed me with his usual 
jolly laugh. It was, he said, 
before his usual time, but he had 
come down early to see whether 
I would put in an appearance, 
though he confessed that he had 
not expected me. I was taken to 
a private room, and a junior clerk 
brought in several baskets appall- 
ingly full of papers. Merrick ex- 
plained to me part of what need- 


ed to be done; and the experi- 
ence to which he had referred, 
which had been gained in con- 
nection with a small estate of my 


father’s, helped me the rest. 
The business was a somewhat 
long and complicated one; but 
in about a fortnight I had got 
through it. I then took in hand 
a similar piece of work, and per- 
formed my second task much 
more quickly. As I put into 
Merrick’s hand the final state- 
ment, I asked him what I was to 
do next. 

‘ This is all the business of this 
kind,” he said, ‘that we have 
in hand just now; but I will 
tell you something that I have 
been thinking about for the 
last two or three days. You 
know that since poor old Mar- 
shall, our cashier, died so sudden- 
ly, six months ago, Mr. Stuart 
has been keeping the cash ; but 
he is anxious to give it up, and 
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we have been looking out for a 
cashier. Now, if you will take 
the post, it is there for you, and 
you shall have 3007. a year to 
begin with. What do you say? 

I told him I could say nothing 
then, but that if he would leave 
the matter open for twenty-four 
hours I would consider it, talk 
it over with my wife, and let him 
know my decision in the morning. 
On the morrow I informed Mer- 
rick that I accepted the offer; 
and I was at once installed ina 
room down-stairs, with a door and 
a window opening into the general 
office, and a private door opening 
into the corridor. I was not long 
in getting into the routine of the 
work, nor was I much longer in 
making some discoveries of un- 
suspected complications in the 
inner life of the firm. It had 
been originally. founded by a Mr. 
Langton, and my friend Merrick, 
after serving an apprenticeship to 
him, had become his partner. 
Mr. Langton’s health had more or 
less failed while he was a com- 
paratively young man ; a paralytic 
stroke at last put a stop to all his 
business activities; and as the 
business was then growing rapidly 
beyond Mr. Merrick’s control, it 
was determined to take in, as ad- 
ditional partners, Mr. Langton’s 
hephew John Gibbs, and the 
senior clerk David Stuart, whose 
long acquaintance with the affairs 
of the clients of the firm was 
really as valuable as the capital 
which might fairly have been ex- 
pected from an incoming partner. 
I found out that Mr. Gibbs, who 
considered himself the representa- 
tive of the altogether incapaci- 
tated Mr. Langton, had become 
much dissatisfied with the results 
of the partnership, the offer of 
which he had, in the first instance, 
hailed as an extraordinary piece 
of luck. He considered that the 
measure of influence he exerted, 
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and the amount of profit he drew, 
were altogether incommensurate 
with his deserts ; and that if Mr. 
Merrick, who, as far as the out- 
side world was concerned, was 
really the firm, could somehow be 
removed out of the way, he would 
then gain the position to which 
he was entitled. He had taken 
Mr. Stuart into his confidence, 
and infected him with his views, 
and it did not require much as- 
tuteness to see that instead of Mr. 
Merrick’s partners being real 
allies they were traitors in the 
camp. Even from me, a com- 
parative stranger and outsider, 
they took very insufficient pains to 
conceal their feelings; and I soon 
became convinced that if at any 
time they had an opportunity of 
inflicting a blow upon him per- 
sonally, without injuring the firm, 
he would certainly not be spared. 

It is, as we know, the unex- 
pected that always happens, and 
when the opportunity came, it 
came in a way upon which the 
conspirators, as I may call them, 
could not have calculated. Apart 
from his connection with the firm, 
Mr. Merrick’s business habits and 
legal knowledge had rendered him 
much sought after by the directors 
of joint-stock undertakings, and 
there were several large companies 
in Longborough for which he 
performed secretarial duties. On 
inquiring for him at the office one 
morning, about seven months after 
my acceptance of the post of 
cashier, I was told that he had 
gone to a meeting of directors, and 
that he would not be back for 
two hours. My usual luncheon- 
time came, and I was just running 
down the steps which led from 
the door of the corridor in which 
our offices were situated to the 
street, when a cab, which had 
been driven very quickly, sud- 
denly stopped, and Mr. Merrick 
put his head out of the window. 
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‘Iam glad I have caught you 
here,’ he said, ‘for I have not a 
moment to lose. A telegram has 
come which makes it necessary 
that I should start for Brussels by 
the next train, and I have not 
had time to countersign these 
cheques.’ Here he pushed two 
cheque-books into my hand. 
‘They have been signed by two 
of the directors; but of course 
they must have my signature as 
well. I can’t possibly sign them 
now ; so you must go to the bank 
and get Mr. Grey to accept the 
signature of the firm, and then 
Mr. Gibbs or Mr. Stuart will sign 
them for you.’ 

‘But suppose Mr. Grey won't 
consent ? I inquired ; for I knew 
that if anything went wrong the 
company might lose its credit and 
Merrick his reputation for ever. 

‘QO, tell him he must,’ said 
Mr. Merrick, whose principal 
failing was a habit of making 
sure that things would go right ; 
‘tell him he must, and there is no 
doubt that he will.’ 

‘Well, but if he won't, how am 
I to let you know? What will 
be your address for the next three 
days? 

‘I can’t tell you, but I will 
wire to-morrow. Tell Mr. Gibbs 
I shall certainly not be later than 
Tuesday, and that I hope to be 
back on Saturday. It will be all 
right, you'll see. Good-bye.’ And 
the cab drove off, leaving me 
standing on the causeway with 
feelings that were decidedly the 
reverse of comfortable. 

I determined that before going 
to luncheon I would call at the 
bank, see Mr. Grey, the manager, 
and set my mind at rest. I was 
fortunate in catching him, and 
still more fortunate in finding him 
in an accommodating frame of 
mind. I stated my business and 
waited for his reply with an 
anxiety which I tried not to show. 

















‘Well, Mr. Radford,’ he said, 
tickling his upper lip with the 
feather of his quill pen, as his 
habit was, ‘of course it is not 
strictly business-like—a little irre- 
gular, you know—but still, I 
should like to oblige Mr. Merrick; 
and, in short, you may tell Mr. 
Gibbs or Mr. Stuart that the 
signature of the firm will be 
honoured, and it will be all right.’ 

Mr. Grey’s words brought my 
bad quarter of an hour to an 
abrupt end. A great weight was 
removed from my mind; that 
being gone, Richard was himself 
again, and I ate a hearty luncheon, 
feeling perfectly at ease. My 
worry, as I thought, was over; 
little did I imagine that in a 
more aggravated form it was yet 
before me. I went back to the 
office, and for about a couple of 
hours was engaged upon some 
work which I was bound to finish 
that afternoon. I then took the 
cheque-books to Mr. Gibbs, told 
him the circumstances, and said 
I should be glad if he or Mr. 
Stuart would sign the cheques 
either at once or during the mor- 
row, as I should have to begin 
paying them out early on the 
morning of Wednesday, which 
was the following day. To my 
surprise, instead of at once con- 
senting, he said he would not take 
the cheque-books then, but would 
think over the matter and speak 
to mein the morning. This struck 
me at the time as rather an odd 
proceeding, but nothing more. I 
must have been very stupid, for 
in spite of all that I knew I 
frankly confess that not until I 
lay down on my sofa to enjoy my 
after-dinner pipe did it really 
occur to me that he was contem- 
plating a refusal. The idea, once 
conceived, was too horribly reason- 
able to be easily got rid of, and I 
spent a wakeful and a wretched 
night. In the morning my worst 
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fears were realised. WhenI saw 
Mr. Gibbs he said he had been 
thinking the matter over, and had 
come to the conclusion that it 
would not be advisable to give 
the signature of the firm. I 
reasoned, expostulated, and put 
before him in the strongest words 
the probable consequences, both 
to Mr. Merrick and the company, 
of his unreasonable refusal ; but 
the long-waited-for chance had 
come, and he was not going to let 
it slip. At last I said, 

‘Well, if you won’t do it, Mr. 
Stuart will; I shall ask him.’ 

‘Ask him by all means,’ he 
said, coolly turning to his news- 
paper, ‘but it will be of no use. 
I have been talking to him about 
it, and he quite agrees with me. 
He won’t sign, you'll see.’ 

It was now impossible not to 
perceive that it was a concerted 
plot, and hope nearly died within 
me; but I was not going to leave 
Merrick to the mercy of these 
Philistines without making a fight 
for him. I turned on my heel 
without a word, and walked into 
Mr. Stuart’s office. 

It was, as Mr. Gibbs had pre- 
dicted, of no use. Mr. Stuart 
refused to sign, and declined to 
give any reason for his refusal. 
I was now nonplussed, but I 
would not quite abandon hope. 
A telegram from Mr. Merrick 
might come any moment, and 
then I could wire to him for in- 
struction in this unexpected 
crisis. Eleven struck, then twelve, 
then one; and I dared not wait 
any longer. I felt I must now 
act upon my own responsibility ; 
so Llocked up my books, put on 
my hat, and hurried to the bank 
to lay the matter before Mr. Grey. 
I told him the story, and he 
listened quietly. 

After I had finished he was 
silent for some time, and did 
nothing but tickle his lip in a 
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more than usually irritating man- 
ner. At last he said, 

‘It is very awkward, Mr. Rad- 
ford, very awkward indeed, I 
can’t advise you at all; I am per- 
fectly helpless in the matter. Of 
course the cheques must be 
countersigned—you know that as 
well as I do; and if the firm won’t 
sign we must have the signature 
of F. W. W. Merrick.’ 

I thought that he put the thing 
in rather curious language, and 
when I met his eye he was re- 


garding me with what I may call . 


an expressionless expression, as 
if he had purposely emptied his 
face of all meaning, and were 
laying it before me as a problem 
to be solved. 

‘ What did yousay?’ I inquired, 
simply to give myself time to 
think. 

‘I said,’ he answered, speaking 
more slowly and decisively than 
before, ‘ that those cheques must 
have the signature of F. W. W. 
Merrick.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘ Mr. Merrick is 
in Belgium.’ 

‘Of course he is, and that is 
the difficulty,’ said Mr. Grey, now 
regarding me with an odd look 
which seemed to inquire, ‘ Is this 
fellow, who professes to be a friend 
of Merrick’s, a fool or a coward? 
I hope I am not quite either; 
and by a sudden flash of intuition 
I saw the nature of the suggestion 
which had so ingeniously been 
made to me. I sprang to my 
feet and exclaimed, 

‘All right, Mr. Grey; thank 
you very much; it will be man- 
aged, no doubt. Good-day.’ 

‘You are quite welcome,’ said 
he; ‘but, after all, I have told 
you nothing that you didn’t know 
before. You see we must have a 
signature of some one’s.’ 

As our hands met our eyes met 
also, and there was no doubt that 
we understood each other. 





I went back to the office ina 
state of unusual excitement, but 
I got through my work as usual, 
and did not leave for home until 
the regulartime. I took with me 
the two cheque-books, and about 
half a dozen letters and other 
documents, on each of which 
appeared the signature which Mr, 
Grey had told me so emphatically 
he must have—the signature of 
F. W. W. Merrick. 

I rather alarmed my wife by 
eating and drinking about half my 
usual quantity; butI had business 
before me which required that 
both head and hands should be 
up to the mark, and I was not 
going to run the risk of putting 
them out of order. Dinner con- 
cluded, I went up-stairs to my 
little library, lighted a pipe, open- 
ed and placed on the table one of 
the letters from the packet, and 
after studying the signature for 
some time to familiarise myself 
with its lines and curves—with 
what art-critics call ‘ the spirit of 
the handling’—I took from a 
drawer a sheet of foolscap, which 
I began laboriously to cover with 
the best imitations I could man- 
age to produce. 

The signature was by no means 
an ordinary one, for it had a 
number of eccentric and apparent- 
ly purposeless flourishes, and at 
first it seemed rather chance work. 
There would be a few unmistak- 
ably poor and wooden attempts, 
then a fairly free and good one, 
then more poor ones, then another 
good one, and so on. Gradually, 
however, the number of failures 
began to decrease; at last almost 
every one I produced was all I 
could desire ; and after working 
steadily for about two hours and 
a half I decided my preparation 
was complete. I then opened one 
of the cheque-books, and for about 
two hours more I was engaged in 
signing cheques with the name of 
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my absent friend and employer. 
There were about a hundred and 
seventy of them in all, and the 
total amount represented was over 
twenty thousand pounds. It was 
after midnight when I joined my 
wife, who had been waiting for 
me in the drawing-room, wonder- 
ing what had kept me so long. I 
told her that I had been doing 
some office-work which I was 
bound to have ready for the 
morning; and, having taken a 
couple of glasses of whisky to 
steady my nerves, and insure my 
having a good night’s rest, went off 
to bed with a perfectly easy mind. 

I did not feel so easy the next 
morning when, about half an hour 
after my arrival at the office, the 
earliest of the company’s creditors 
presented himself and asked for 
his money. The conviction that 
I had possibly ruined myself in 
endeavouring to save Mr. Merrick 
forced itself upon me, and I felt 
strongly tempted to throw the 
cheque-books into the fire. But I 
had gone too far; I had crossed 
the Rubicon, and I might as well 
burn my boats atonce. The utter- 
ly commonplace and unsuspicious 
manner in which creditor number 
one examined the cheque, folded 
it up, and placed it in his pocket- 
book, helped to set me at my ease. 
Number two disturbed me less, 
and with number three I felt quite 
comfortable. Still my nerves were 
on the stretch; for I knew that 
many of the cheques would be 
presented that day, and I could 
not help feeling terribly eager to 
know what reception they would 
meet with at the bank. I turned 
rather sick two or three times 
when the recipients seemed to 
examine their cheques rather cu- 
riously ; and at last came a horri- 
ble moment. About one o’clock 
my door was opened, rather hasti- 
ly, it seemed to me, and a man 
entered to whom I had given a 
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cheque for a hundred and seventy 
pounds and a few odd shillings 
only half an hour before. He 
held the cheque in his hand, and 
I thought, ‘It has come at last; 
they have refused to cash it.’ My 
heart almost stopped; but I man- 
aged to say, with an appearance 
of coolness, 

‘Well, Mr. Judson, what can 
I do for you now ? 

‘I have come about this cheque,’ 
he said; but I knew that only 
too well. 

‘What about the cheque?’ I 
asked ; ‘ it is all right, isn’t it?” 

‘Well, it’s right and it isn’t 
right,’ he replied. ‘It seems that 
my partner, Mr. Wills, has a pri- 
vate account against the company 
for forty-three pounds ten, and 
Mr. Merrick promised it should 
be included in this settlement ; 
but this is only the amount of the 
regular monthly bill.’ 

* If that is all,’ said I, ‘ tell Mr. 
Wills to set his mind at rest’— 
words cannot tell how grateful I 
felt to Mr. Judson for setting my 
mind at rest—‘ there is a cheque 
for him here. The accounts were 
really separate, and they have 
been kept separate to avoid con- 
fusion. He can have it now if 
he will come for it.’ 

This little scare upset me for 
the afternoon; but I had no simi- 
lar shock. The cheques were 
paid out, and as I heard nothing 
of them I took it for granted that 
they had been honoured. Many 
had been called for, many had 
been sent away ; and when Mon- 
day morning came I had fewer 
than a dozen left, and they were 
only for small amounts. I was 
involved in some perplexing cal- 
culations, when I heard some one 
enter, and, looking up, I saw Mr. 
Merrick. 

‘Here I am,’ said he, in his 
usual free-and-easy manner ; ‘ how 
are you, and how have you got on? 
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*I am pretty well,’ I replied, 
‘and I have got on better than I 
might ; but I have had a queer 
time of it.’ 

‘Queer time of it ? he asked ; 
‘queer in what way? 

I looked him full in the face, 
and said, 

‘Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Stuart re- 
fused to sign the cheques of the 
Longborough Metal Company.’ 

‘Refused to sign !’ he exclaimed, 
with a countenance from which 
all colour had fled ; ‘ what do you 
mean ? 

‘I mean what I say,’ I returned ; 
‘but we had better go into your 
office, and I will tell you about 
it.’ 

I took the cheque-books with 
me, and said, 

‘Don’t be uneasy, I have man- 
aged everything. All has been 
paid but several trifling matters, 
as you will see.’ 

He opened the cheque-books, 
stared at the counterfoils, stared 
still harder at the few cheques 
still remaining, and then asked 
excitedly, 

‘ What's this? This is my sig- 
nature, sure enough ; but I never 
wrote it.’ 

‘Of course you didn’t,’ I said ; 
‘I wrote it. I wrote a hundred 
and seventy-three of them.’ 

‘ But it’s forgery,’ he said. 

‘ Just so,’ I replied. 

‘ And the punishment for forgery 
is penal servitude.’ 

* Exactly ; but no one can pro- 
ceed against me but you, and I 
don’t think you will.’ 

‘I should think not. By Jove, 
Richard, you’ve saved me from 
those scoundrels. I shall never 
forget this to the last day of my 
life. I don’t know what might 
have happened if those cheques 
had not been ready. But what 
made you think of it ? 

I told him the story as it has 
been told here, and he immediate- 
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ly suggested that Mr. Grey must 
be seen at once. I assented, and 
in a few minutes we found our- 
selves in Mr, Grey’s parlour, face 
to face with the manager and his 
everlasting lip-tickling quill. 

Merrick began, ‘ We have come, 
Mr. Grey’—when he was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Grey himself, who 
put up his hands and said, 

* What does it matter why you 
have come ? I don’t want to hear. 
I would rather not hear ; and, as 
a matter of fact, I won’t hear. I 
think you had better go without 
trying to tell me anything. It is 
much the wisest thing to do, I 
assure you.’ 

Merrick was taken aback at 
this reception ; but I was only 
amused, and said, 

‘ Mr. Grey is right, depend up- 
on it. There are things it is of 
no use talking about, and we may 
as well go.’ 

It was, indeed, Hobson’s choice ; 
so we left the manager to himself 
and to his titillating quill, and ad- 
journed to a neighbouring hotel, 
where, over luncheon, the story 
was told again with greater ful- 
ness of detail. Merrick thanked 
me again and again for what I 
had done, and in the excess of 
his gratitude made me an offer 
which was particularly tempting 
to me as I was then situated, but 
which I did not think it right to 
accept until it was repeated in a 
calmer mood a few days after- 
wards. The result of my accept- 
ance was to bring us into very 
unreserved relationship with each 
other; but though we became 
more intimate than it is the lot of 
most business friends to be, there 
was one subject of which he could 
never be induced to talk, and 
away from which he always turned 
the conversation when I seemed 
to be leading it in that direction. 
Need I say that the forbidden 
theme was my forgery ? 
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A VERY QUEER INN. 
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Just as that invariable setting sun 
which so often ushers a traveller 
into a story-book was sinking to 
rest below the horizon, I came in 
sight of the country inn which 
was to shelter me for the night. 

Inns on a solitary wayside pre- 
sent the same desolate appearance 
which is noticeable in a stray lamb 
or a lost child. One ruminates 
whether they have no expression 
equivalent to the cry of achild or 
the bleat ofa lamb. These inns 
are as solitary as Stonehenge. 
Once the altars of hospitality, 
they are now mostly visited by 
the curious. 

The inn of Baytown stood near 
no bay, and only a very untra- 
velled yokel would be likely to 
call the village close to it a town. 
The inn was a brown patch on 
the top of a slope; gray lights 
from the east fell hard upon it, 
while the crimson glory of the 
west slanted off to the distant 
landscape, and drew every warm 
tinge away from the village hotel. 
Immediately I conjured up all 
those dismal stories whose focus 
of action centres upon these way- 
side inns. 

However, the dipping sun 
seemed to be delaying its down- 
fall, so that I might reach my 
destination under its patronage, 
just as a spluttering candle will 
sometimes flare up desperately to 
accommodate a reader to the last 
line but one of his book. 

I was not insensible to the 
luminary’s attention; I would 
not make light of it while it made 
light for me. I quickened my 
horse’s pace and soon drew rein 
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before Baytown inn. Then the 
red globe departed in presence, 
and left only its train of effulgence 
behind. Evidently earthly mon- 
archs have taken counsel of the 
celestial one, since they allow 
their personal splendour to stream 
off into gorgeous retinue. 

But no earthly monarch dis- 
ports the colours of his court in 
so wide an arena as the horizon 
across which the pompous sun 
swept his train. Serried troops 
of clouds moved superbly in the 
haze of his departed majesty, and 
to its shimmer reached the tallest 
trees, and their topmost leaves 
caught the glow of royalty, and 
shone like bits of burnished gold. 

I might have reflected upon the 
beauty of the scene to an unlimit- 
ed extent, for I find that the habit 
of reflection is thus much akin to 
the habit of smoking—it grows 
upon one insensibly. And as it 
is usual to have more than one 
cigar in a case, so it is usual to 
possess two or three forms of 
reverie in the mind. My thoughts 
were cut short, however, by an 
ostler, who came out of the inn 
and laid his hand on my horse’s 
bridle with an air of appropria- 
tion. He said, 

‘Fine to-day, sir; wet to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘how do you 
know that? 

‘See those clouds over there, 
sir! Bless your heart, not that 
way, but where the sun doesn’t 
shine. Pretty closely banked to- 
gether, you see, sir. Blue as 
mouldy cheese. Well, if they 
don’t bust to-morrow, I never see 
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a storm. Come in, sir. “ Good 
stabling for horse and man,” as 
the poet do say.’ 

‘This is a dead-alive place,’ I 
remarked irreverently. 

‘ Not a bit, sir, nota bit. Twice 
a week the people pours past here 
on their way to Wookle, which is 
two miles off. And they pours 
back again—in the course of na- 
ture, which keeps a river wet at 
its source, as my father used to 
say. "I'wouldn’t be much of a 
river, I suppose, that filled the sea 
and got dry atits rise. “Charity 
begins at home,” as my mother 
used to say.’ 

‘ Perhaps you can tell me what 
your grandmother used to say? I 
asked amiably. 

The ostler gave me asly glance. 

‘She said, sir, according to my 
memory, that civility were its own 
reward. But, to my thinking, 
civility comes all the easier when 
there’s something to wash it down, 
digestive like.’ 

‘ You don’t look like a teetota- 
ler,’ said I, fumbling in my poc- 
ket, while I scrutinised the ostler’s 
red nose. ‘Is there anybody 
human beside yourself here? be- 
cause, if there is, I should like a 
room and a meal,’ 

* Master is down with the pigs,’ 
said the ostler, fingering my re- 
membrance with supple fingers. 
‘ And Simon, I don’t know where 
Simon is, sir. Here, Simon,’ he 
cried, lifting his voice and shout- 
ing into vacancy, ‘ you’re wanted.’ 

The sound died away without 
an answer to meet it; profound 
silence ensued for the space of 
three minutes, at the end of which 
time the ostler said, 

‘I don’t think he’s coming, 
sir.’ 

‘I don’t think he is,’ said T. 

Imagination must have been 
rife to dream that any creature 
was coming in the utter  still- 
ness, save a bluebottle fly, which 
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whisked through the air and settled 
on my nose. 

‘ Can’t you take me in yourself? 
said I, as the ostler put up his 
hands in preparation for another 
volley. 

The man dropped his hands 
with alacrity. 

‘Course ! Come along, sir, this 
way. Perhaps you wouldn't mind 
getting out of the way of that 
goat. It always butts at strangers, 
poor thing.’ 

I willingly consented not to 
mind, under apprehensive circum- 
stances, though I conjectured 
whether I or the goat should be 
an object of pity. After stumbling 
over a plank, which sent my hat 
flying into a tub of dirty water, I 
arrived safely at the inn-door, with 
the goat in my rear. 

‘ Why, in the name of thunder,’ 
said [ inappositely, ‘do you keep 
a goat and a tub before your door? 

‘Why, you see, sir,’ said the 
ostler, grinning, ‘ one’s a butt and 
the other butts. Singler and plu- 
riel, as my schoolmaster used to 
say.’ 

‘Hang your schoolmaster!’ I 
exclaimed testily. 

‘Can’t, sir,’ retorted the ostler ; 
‘he’s dead.’ 

I picked out my drenched hat 
with a grace that was not suave, 
and followed the man into a room. 
There he left me, with the cheer- 
ing assurance that if the reluctant 
Simon did not soon come the 
landlord himself would appear 
after he had disengaged himself 
from his pigs. Judging from the 
silence of Simon’s distant presence 
I prepared to fortify myself with 
patience, and began to look about 
me, and to investigate the place as 
if I were the man in possession. 

The large gloomy room in 
which I sat seemed to have packed 
into it the ancient refuse furniture 
of the county. The chair which 
supported me creaked uneasily, as 
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though to warn me that it was 
only warranted to bear the weight 
of a ghostly ancestor. An old 
looking-glass above the cracked 
mantelpiece had tearful tenden- 
cies, which induced dull deadened 
streaks down its would-be glossy 
surface; and some peacocks’ 
feathers in two antiquated vases 
waved to and fro like the plumes 
of a hearse. Some old prints, 
entitled to the respect of age, but 
claiming no other respect what- 
ever, backed against the wall, as 
though they were ready to retire 
from the scene, a sentiment on 
their part which did them credit ; 
for they were atrociously exe- 
cuted, and the nearest approach 
to definite drawing was presented 
by a head and a tail separated by 
vacuum. A vivid imagination, 
ruralised, might discern in these 
salient features the suggestion of 
a frolicsome lamb. The sofa was 
pitted with a disease peculiar to 
rep and rosewood: a species of 
furniture smallpox. The ravages 
of this malady revealed a dirty 
white substance, which might 
have been taken from the pictorial 
lamb after it had tumbled in the 
gutter. 

A chiffonier, crammed with 
photographs in every stage of con- 
sumptive complexion, and weight- 
ed by an enormous Bible, com- 
pleted the chief furniture of the 
room. After taking stock of a 
stuffed dog, a footstool, and two 
more chairs, elegantly frail, the 
inventory was complete. 

I heard a knock at the door ; it 
was very feeble, very uncertain. 
I shouted out, ‘Come in! for 
it seemed to me that so unsub- 
stantial a summons must need a 
vigorous reply in order to reach it 

A waiter opened the door ; his 
back was as weak as the wooden 
one which supported me. He 
appeared to have been dispos- 
sessed at some time of his spine ; 
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probably in infancy, for heachieved 
a variety of contortions that could 
only have been acquired after 
long practice. He had the in- 
bred ease of a caterpillar, and 
his hairy hands fostered the crawl- 
ing illusion. 

I saluted this flexible human, 
as he opened the door and crept 
round the edge of it to the inside, 
with a quiet ‘ Well, sir? 

‘ Well, sir? repeated the waiter, 
staring at me very hard indeed, as 
if I had him under examination, 
and he was trying to gauge my 
profundity. 

‘Well, sir? I reiterated, wait- 
ing to hear what he would say 
next 

‘Well, sir? he repeated, as if 
he were waiting for the same 
thing too. 

‘Have you nothing to say for 
yourself ? demanded I. 

‘No, sir,’ answered the man, 
with exasperating submission. 

* Nothing !’ I cried warmly. 

‘Missis told me to ask you 
whether you meant to stay here 
all night.’ 

‘Is that what you call having 
nothing to say?’ asked I. 

* Bless you, sir, I haint,’ replied 
the waiter earnestly. ‘I never 
have anything to say, not of my 
own. 

I looked at the man with sud- 
den compunction, as at one whose 
speech, like his time, belonged to 
other people. He noticed the 
glance, and was going to shrink 
away, when I called him back. 

‘ You may tell your mistress I 
mean to stay the night. And— 
what is the matter? 

For my waiter had begun to 
cry. 
I looked at him in the silence 
of astonishment. I was uncom- 
fortable. I shut my eyes, to open 
them again with a sense of reality. 
There was no need for the test. 
This waiter of a wayside inn had 
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already displayed to me two un- 
common accomplishments: he 
undulated and he cried ; and he 
did both with the ease of habit. 

I put my hands in my pockets. 
There is no other attitude which 
so fully expresses the master of 
the situation. I felt like a very 
small First Napoleon. 

‘Now, my man,’ said I, ‘ what 
do you mean by this? Ifyou are 
a knave, I shall find you out; if 
you are a fool—’ 

‘ Biess you, sir,’ interrupted the 
waiter uneasily, ‘I baint insane. 
But the house is chock-full, as I 
live. All of us sleep here; we 
never have strangers what stop.’ 

‘And yet your mistress sent to 
ask me if I meant to stop all 
night ? 

* She didn’t, that’s it !’ cried the 
waiter, writhing in a frenzy of 
grief, as if I had stamped upon 
all his nerves at once. ‘She said 
you could not stop all night ; but 
I forgot, I made a mistake ; I— 
O dear !’ 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ I said. ‘ What 
room in this place do you call your 
own, because—’ 

The man petrified me with a 
stare. Then he said slowly, 

*I go anywheres, sir. I haint 
apything in this world ; leastways, 
not o’ mine.’ 

This was the sublimity of the 
ridiculous. They are not only 
next dvor to each other ; they can 
fall into each other and make 
ruins. I was impelled to change 
the purpose which I had before 
resolved on when I had started in 
the morning for Baytown inn. 

‘Never mind about my bed- 
room,’ I said briskly. ‘ Where is 
the top loft ? 

I looked straight at the snaky 
figure and the washed-out eyes, 
receiving in return only a puzzled 
expression, which revealed no- 
thing, and seemed to have nothing 
to reveal. 
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‘Come, you know it,’ I said 
persuasively. 

But this last effect was lost by 
the appearance of another figure 
in the doorway—a figure stout 
and sleek and well proportioned, 
whose thick round head was thrust 
into a soft felt hat, which was try- 
ing not to burst its seams asunder 
under the pressure. It had so far 
failed as to bulge into several 
awkward holes. 

‘Are you the proprietor? I 
asked of this third masculine ap- 
parition. 

‘Guess so,’ he replied, with a 
jolly roll on the last word. ‘ Fat 
enough for the place, ain’t I, sir? 

He did not wait for an answer, 
but, seeing some symptom of jo- 
cosity in his remark, which had 
totally escaped me, he began to 
laugh with the vehemence which 
makes one think of a fit. The 
waiter had ceased to cry; the 
landlord was laughing; I could 
not assume an impassive air. 

The last gamut died away at 
length, and mine host inquired if 
I wanted anything. 

‘I want a bedroom,’ said I, 
with some hesitation. Perhaps 
the landlord could cry as well as 
his man. 

‘Bedroom ready,’ promptly re- 
plied the landlord. ‘Here, you 
Wriggler, go and tell your missis 
to be quick.’ 

The Wriggler departed, and I 
began with, 

‘Your man—’ 

‘ A little soft—ha, ha " said the 
landlord, rubbing his hands in a 
cheerful way. ‘ We are all soft 
somewhere, eh, sir? Some in the 
head ; some in the heart. Now, 
my place is in the heart.’ 

I congratulated the landlord on 
the happy locality of his tender 
spot, and asked him if there was 
only one bedroom for travellers in 
the house. 

‘Only one, sir. Our trade de- 
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pends on the market-people. We 
are not often favoured with a gen- 
tleman of your evident ability, 
sir. Ha, ha! There’s a garret, 
sir, where they say you can have 
a fine view of the moon. Ha, ha, 
ha! We call it the top loft, sir.’ 

I asked myself how a man could 
laugh so much at nothing, and 
for answer found myself laughing 
too. We joined our peals toge- 
ther, and made a chime which 
might have convinced a misan- 
thrope that we were convulsed 
with overpowering wit. 

* Well, that’s a good joke,’ said 
my landlord, rubbing his hands 
with the satisfied air of a man 
who had just made a bargain. 

‘Capital ! echoed I. 

‘One doesn’t get that sort of 
thing every day.’ My landlord 
spoke like a connoisseur. 

* No, nor every other day,’ said 
I cordially. 

‘You're a good judge, sir, if 
you know as much about wine—’ 

I accepted the delicate hint, 
and before long mine host and I 
sat opposite to each other in a 
small parlour, with a bottle of 
claret between us, which no more 
separated us than a galvanic bat- 
tery divides the people who are 
holding on to its wires. 

I had a purpose in my conver- 
sation with the landlord; there 
were times when I doubted whe- 
ther he had not a purpose with 
me. Through the bursts of his 
exuberant mirth I caught now 
and then a stray glance, which was 
distrustful, sharp, anxious. But 
one cannot draw a flash of light- 
ning as it passes, and I could not 
transcribe detinitely on my mind 
the glances which aroused me. 

We sat and talked long. I per- 
sisted in chatting until my dinner 
was ready. The landlord was not 
80 willing to stay as I was to keep 
him. He took an immense interest 
in my dinner, and left the room 
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several times to overlook it. I 
waited for him to come back, and 
on the principle of attraction, by 
which a strong will galvanises a 
weak one, he came back, always 
with a joke upon his lips. I 
laughed so much to accommodate 
him, that I began to long for the 
serenity of a meal. But my mirth 
and my conversational powers had 
as yet been wasted, and I had not 
arrived at the consciousness of a 
well-earned repast. 

Yet I had made minute in- 
quiries, With the enthusiasm of 
an antiquary, I had asked for a 
history of the old inn about me. 
The landlord gave it freely. I 
inquired if he would allow me to 
look through it. With affability 
he promised me an inquisitorial 
visit after dinner. But before 
dinner— For once my baffled facul- 
ties hoped that a meal would prove 
suggestive instead of soporific. 

As it progressed in the large 
ghostly room, which I had first 
entered, I meditated on several 
plans of circumventing the land- 
lord. It is always difficult to 
fathom jollity ; one has much more 
chance of unmasking a serious 
shrewd man than of showing up 
an individual balwarked with the 
bonhomie of my jolly landlord. 
There was no air of mystery about 
him. It is proverbially possible 
to find skeletons in cupboards, 
where a fit darkness reigns. But 
to fish one up out of a steaming 
punch-bowl, the very reservoir of 
joviality, is scarcely to be ex- 
pected of any man. 

However, my task had been set 
me, and I had promised to execute 
it, with the suggestion that a 
sterner execution might be the 
result of it. I had, happily, no 
tremors, only an incertitude as to 
the best way of proceeding. Under 
this perplexity, for the first time 
in my life, I ceased tou envy one 
living statesman. 
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My dinner was a good one, and 
I could not help appreciating the 
zeal of the landlord, as my palate 
warmed with fine flavours, For 
an out-of-the-way place the cook- 
ing was extraordinary, and was 
explained by the assertion of my 
landlord that he had been the 
pupil of a renowned chef. It is 
not easy to cherish suspicions 
against a man who gives you a 
good dinner; and after the Wrig- 
gler had corkscrewed away my 
last dish, I lit a cigar and slowly 
paced the room. 

‘The confounded dreamer !’ said 
I, fondly apostrophising an absent 
friend. ‘He will find a ghost in 
his sugar-basin some day. Sus- 
picious, indeed! Think of that 
mushroom omelette, and don’t 
talk to me of suspicions. Pooh! 
a man with a firm mind can see 
at a glance that the idea was only 
the wildest conjecture.’ 

At this resolute climax the door 
creaked ominously. My firm mind 
started on its well-balanced hinges. 
The door was not well balanced at 
all; but it swung on its hinges, 
nevertheless, and revealed the 
Wriggler. 

As an habitué of the place and 
its customs since five o'clock, I 
was not surprised that he did not 
speak. It was not even astonish- 
ing to find him staring at me me- 
ditatively for a second or two. I 
maintained that serene composure 
which any adept in the art of be- 
ing photographed soon learns. 
With similarcom posure hescanned 
my features. But that he writhed 
continually, one might have taken 
him for a petrified artist, absorbed 
in the sublime reverie of creating 
me on canvas, 

I waited patiently for speech 
from the oracle. When it came, 
I was persuaded it would be worth 
hearing. Expectations are delu- 
sive ; the Wriggler suddenly with- 
drew his face, and was about to 
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latch the door outside. I inter- 
posed. He was quietly wriggling 
with the grace of a boa-constrictor 
in the middle of my room; my 
hand was tenacious of his coat- 
collar. 

‘ Now,’ said T, with as much 
suavity as I could command, ‘ you 
must explain to me your kind 
scrutiny of my features. You 
don’t understand? Well, what is 
there in my face to stare at?’ 

‘ Missis wanted me to look at 
you,’ said the Wriggler. 

It was quite evident that the 
man had no mind to pursue his 
mistress’s behest, for he slid to 
the door with the subtle ease that 
oil trickles down a warm tin. 

‘Please,’ faltered the Wriggler, 
‘missis didn’t tell me to tell you 
I was to look at you.’ 

‘What of that ? I demanded. 

‘Don’t tell her,’ replied the 
man. ‘If she knew I told you, 
she would be angry if you told 
her.’ 

I consented to have nothing to 
do with these perplexing pro- 
nouns, and told the man to go 
away and mind his own business. 

‘ Lor’, sir,’ said he, in departing, 
‘I haint got no business, not o’ 
mine.’ 

This unexpected visit had up- 
set all my comfortable theories of 
resolving my friend’s arguments 
into dreams. Why should the 
Wriggler be sent to look at me? 
I was not a young man of Apollo- 
like appearance, nor at all calcu- 
lated to impress the imagination 
even of a landlady. When ac- 
quaintances wish to pay me a 
compliment, they find it easiest to 
congratulate me on the improve- 
ment in my general appearance if 
I mount a pair of eye-glasses. Is 
appreciate their delicacy, while I 
gauge it. Without a looking-glass 
it is possible for me to know that 
to produce effect I must purchase 
it. No, the landlady’s interest in 
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my features could not be due to 
an admiration of them during any 
surreptitious glance which she 
might have obtained. 

There was a mystery, without 
doubt—the waiter had convinced 
me on that score—and I set my- 
self to brood over it in a metho- 
dical manner. But the landlord’s 
jolly face interposed continually 
between me and my morbid 
fancies. How could such an ap- 
pearance hold any horror in dis- 
guise? Impossible. And yet— 
ah, yet-—I dropped into the depths 
of a reverie. 

A reverie is the plantation 
where phantomsare raised. They 
spring up like the proverbial 
mushrooms, and they are the same 
sort of creation—dark, misshapen, 
flexible. It was too warm for a 
fire, or else a few burning coals 
heat the chill atmosphere of sick- 
ly fancies, and induce a current 
of fresh air through the mind. I 
stared at the fireless grate; I 
watched the flickering candles; I 
measured my shadow on the wall ; 
I paced the room; I sat down on 
every chair; I even turned up 
the Bible, read attentively through 
Noah's family-tree, and having 
satisfied myself as to his extreme 
respectability, I drank to his 
memory. 

Now, whether the wine fer- 
mented an idea, or whether the 
Bible supplied it, I never can de- 
termine. Certain it is that I re- 
turned to the latter, and turned 
over its leaves between the divi- 
sion that separates the Old Testa- 
ment from the New. There 
another genealogy confronted me : 
of less ancient stock than Noah’s, 
but of more interest to me on 
that account. 

There were three pages inserted 
between the Old and New Testa- 
ment, closely lined, and headed 
respectively with Births, Mar- 
riages, Deaths. This was a 
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family Bible; and the compiler 
of it had provided lines enough 
to certify the names of as many 
children as Methuselah might 
have had during his thousand 
years of existence. There was 
provision made for forty births, 
forty marriages, and forty deaths. 
The supply, in all respects, was 
generous, 

But generosity is one of those 
commodities which, like charity, 
is often ill-bestowed. In this 
desert of a register there existed 
only one oasis of an entry in 
black ink—one on each page. 
They were written in a large 
anxious hand, which I easily 
traced to my landlord. One gene- 
rally observes that these jovial 
uneducated men only exhibit anx- 
iety when they sit down to write. 
I traced the register backwards. 
Of death there was one notice : 

‘Died on the 20th January 
18— my mother, Elizabeth Ann 
Fern, aged seventy-six. Her end 
was peace.’ 

Under the head of marriages 
this singular statement occurred : 

‘On the 10th September 
18— 1, Thomas Fern, bachelor, 
married Mary Sexton, spinster, 
at the parish church, Baytown. 
May we never live to regret it ! 

I turned to the births, There 
was one recorded : 

‘This day, the 9th August 
18—, I, Thomas Fern, joyfully 
record the birth of a daughter. 
Her name is to be Lucy.’ 

This announcement was dated 
eleven years past. I shut the 
Bible. These records were quite 
in the vein of my jolly landlord. 
They were simple and practical. 
I felt relieved again, and deter- 
mined to see if the child was still 
extant, with the intent of having 
her in to amuse, after the fashion 
of an elderly man who likes chil- 
dren. 

I walked out of my sitting- 
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room, and, in the low passage out- 
side, came into concussion with 
my first friend—the ostler. He 
was running through the house 
from back to front, and dashed 
against me, as if he thought | was 
an apparition, and expected tofind 
me only a vaporous obstacle. 

‘Sharp work, sir,’ said he, 
rubbing his forehead where it had 
met mine. 

‘ Particularly so,’ said I, trying 
to imitate his tone of cordial fra- 
ternity. 

‘That dratted goat has flied 
away, you see, sir, and | was—’ 

‘Flying after it, said I com- 
prehensively. ‘Very good! I 
should not expect anything in 
this place to follow the ordinary 
suggestions of Nature. Can I 
assist you ?’ 

‘ Well, it’s storming,’ said the 
ostler, in the reflective manner 
which I had observed before. 
‘That ere goat’s a regular Wan- 
dering Jew. You never seed the 
brain it has for travelling. It’s 
my belief it’s haunted.’ 

The ostler dropped his voice to 
an impressive whisper. 

‘You don’t mean it!’ I said, 
looking mysterious. 

‘ Fact, sir! Ever since— But 
bless my heart, if Igo out with a 
ghost to carry my thoughts for 
me, I shall never get down to 
Ditchely Pond.’ 

‘If the goat has such a remark- 
able bump of locality as you sug- 
gest,’ said I, ‘could it not find its 
way back again ? 

‘ Bless your hinnercent mind, sir, 
the missis wouldn't rest a moment 
while that ’ere goat was flying 
about. Ever since—’ 

There was a pause again. I 
nodded encouragingly. ‘ Yes; 
ever since—’ 

‘No; that I won't! cried the 
ostler, buttoning up his coat-col- 
lar with sudden determination. 
’Tain’t the sort of reflection for a 
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dark night. Would you like to 
come, sir? I daresay it won't 
rain all the way to Ditchley Pond. 
That dratted goat always flies to 
the water like a poisoned rat.’ 

‘How far is it? asked I hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘Something short of two mile, 
sir. I reckon a little more back, 
because the creature has to be 
pulled against its will. Whena 
thing sticks its four legs into the 
ground square, you has an instinct 
that it have got two too many,’ 

* Does your mistress expect you 
to go out in this storm after the 
goat ? said I. 

‘ Hush-sh, sir! We never tell 
her it’s lost till it’s found. She'd 
be in that wandering way that 
runs between hysterics and a faint. 
I'll run him up in no time; and 
if you are afraid of spoiling the 
shine of your hat, sir, I wouldn’t 
advise you to go with me, for 
those blue clouds are bursting 
their very skins.’ 

I submitted to this kind con- 
sideration, and, out of respect to 
my hat, declined the wild goat- 
chase. The ostler nodded me a 
cheery good-night and opened 
the front door. There was a rush 
of rain outside, and the wind, with 
wet skirts, trailed through the 
pas@ge, and sighed and moaned. 

I would have begged the man 
to delay his search until calmer 
weather; but he had shut the 
door and was gone. I opened it 
to call after him ; there was no 
response, save from the heavy 
wind, I heard the ostler’s feet 
racing through the dark night. 
Would he have told me the sequel 
of that ‘ever since—’ if I had 
gone with him? Not he, after 
that resolution of voice and action. 
Besides, I had rheumatism, and 
avoided the rain from sheer in- 
stinct. 

I determined to hunt out the 
mistress of the establishment. If 
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she were as peculiar as the rest 
of its supporters, I thought the 
quartet of singularity would be 
complete. Besides, there was the 
child, and one seeks for a-child 
by its mother’s side, as one looks 
for seaweed on the shore of the 
ocean. I pursued my way through 
the irregular passage that ran 
from back to front, with a keen 
look-out ahead, lest the Wriggler 
should be also bent upon some 
express message, which might lead 
to some more sharp work, as the 
ostler expressively termed it. 

‘Lhe passage was dimly lighted, 
as for accustomed feet, and I 
stumbled twice over steps that 
occurred in the darkest recesses 
of the corridor. There were voices 
sounding, however, in the fore, 
and there was also a ray of light, 
which slanted through an open 
doorway ; a light that flickered 
and waned and reddened, and 
came evidently from a fire. The 
voices drifted over the light ; they 
were duo—the treble of a woman, 
the rougher utterance of a man. 

I went cautiously along, but 
not stealthily ; for when one is 
not very sure of one’s reception, 
there is nothing like footfalls to 
presage an introduction. Evi- 
dently my boots served this pur- 
pose ; the voices sutdenly stopped. 
I went on, pushed farther open 
the already opened door, and stood 
before my landlord's wife and the 
Wriggler. The Wriggler had been 
under cross-examination ; there 
was the evidence of restraint and 
anxious memory upon his face. 
He welcomed my advent with 
relief, and looked at the door as 
a felon looks at the ‘ Way out’ 
for the public thoroughfare. The 
woman before me rose as I made 
my unceremonious entrance. I 
had purposely avoided knocking ; 
but the purpose was not sufficient 
to extinguish my annoyance at 
having committed a breach of 
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common courtesy, most especially 
as I looked at the landlady. I 
had expected to see a buxom dame 
of ‘marmish’ manners and florid 
countenance. Instead, I saw a 
woman who could have compelled 
respect in any society. Her com- 
posure, the decision and repose 
of her massive olive-skinned face, 
the unconscious steadiness and 
dignity of her attitude, were im- 
pressive. My intentional dis- 
courtesy ceased to be atoned for 
by circumstances ; her presence 
made the intrusion an unwarrant- 
able liberty. 

‘I must really apologise,’ said 
I, with real earnestness. ‘ My 
abrupt entrance cannot be excused 
by the only excuse I have to 
make—that I heard voices within, 
and wanted to speak to some one.’ 

‘It is no matter, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Fern, looking a little surprised. 
‘I am quite ready to speak to 
you, sir, if there is anything I can 
do for you. Simon, you may go.’ 

The accent of this speech was 
Scotch ; that nativity explained 
some portion of the landlady’s 
manner. Simon, the Wriggler, 
went with alacrity, and was so 
jubilant over his escape, that he 
ventured the suggestion of a wink 
at me. 

‘Are you lonely, sir? asked 
Mrs. Fern, with a smile, which 
showed to advantage on her thin 
crisp lips, 

‘ Rather eerie, I think,’ said I. 
‘You will understand a native 
word,’ 

‘You catch a Scotch twang in 
my speech,’ she said ; ‘but I am 
not Scotch, though my father 
was. He was a superstitious man, 
and used to make me eerie with 
his tales of fays and goblins upon 
the winter mountains.’ 

* That sort of education should 
develop here,’ said I. ‘ One could 
swear to a legion of spirits round 
this house. Are you nervous 
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‘Not a bit,’ said she, with a 
cheery laugh. ‘ Nor are you, sir; 
only uncommonly impressionable 
for a man.’ 

‘ You have a taste for photogra- 
phy,’ said I, smiling. ‘1t asserts 
itself here as well as in your draw- 
ing-room.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, that is my husband. 
I hate litter, and like every bit 
of mahogany to show off its 
polish, as long as there is any. 
But my husband has an odd fancy 
to keep brittle stuff everywhere, 
and he wouldn’t part with those 
photographs for all the fine pic- 
tures that were ever painted.’ 

‘That is a hobby,’ said I. 

‘No, begging your pardon, sir,’ 
Mrs. Fern answered, ‘it is a soft 
heart. Didn't he tell you he had 
a soft heart? Well, it’s true, 
though people are not often cor- 
rect about their characteristics, to 
my thinking. ‘Things soon get 
valuable to him by association ; 
and he keeps more than one silly 
trifle because he has kept it be- 
fore, for some forgotten reason. 
I hate litters; but he humours 
me, and I must humour him.’ 

‘I don’t know whether I ought 
tocondemn your sex, even to make 
you an exception, Mrs. Fern,’ 
said I. ‘But women are not 
generally as fair as you in giving 
and receiving.’ 

‘Are you married, sir? asked 
the landlady; and her shrewd 
placid face, as it surveyed me, 
made the question perfectly be- 
coming. 

‘Not I,’ said I, laughing. 
‘Never had a fancy yet, except 
for cigars. Do you believe'it ? 

‘No,’ she said quietly. ‘I 
don’t.’ The voice was resolute, 
but there was not a sign of curi- 
osity upon her face. She turned 
the subject, not abruptly, but by 
a leading route. 

‘I was going to say, sir, that 
only a married man has a chance 
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of knowing how much a woman 
can give and give in without 
seeming to do either. You must 
not reckon yourself a judge, sir, 
if you will pardon my saying so.’ 

‘Thank you for setting me 
straight,’ I answered. ‘I recog- 
nise you as an authority. But am 
I detaining you as much as | am 
keeping you standing? Your hus- 
band promised to let me see some 
rooms in the house after dinner.’ 

‘ He will be here in a minute,’ 
Mrs. Fern replied. ‘ Won't you 
sit down, sir? Simon, where is 
George ? 

This latter was addressed to 
the Wriggler, who had crept into 
the room with some coals. While 
I wondered that so dignified a 
woman should ask a servant about 
her husband by his Christian 
name, she turned to me with an 
interpreting glance and an amused 
laugh. 

* Not my husband, sir, but the 
ostler !’ 

I bowed instinctively, and be- 
gan to be afraid lest my purpose 
should be discernible to this quick- 
eyed woman. In my conversation 
with her I had forgotten it, and 
this reminder made me feel ill at 
ease. 

The Wriggler stood blankly 
still, coals in hands and mouth 
agape. His mistress betrayed no 
impatience, but said decisively, 

‘ Are you silly, Simon ? 

The nursery tale which used to 
beguile my childhood with pic- 
tures and verses, anent an acute 
pieman who refused Simon a pie 
without a penny, here came vivid- 
ly to my mind. I laughed, and 
the landlady heard me. 

‘ Pray excuse me,’ said I apolo- 
getically. ‘It is only another 
instance of photography which I 
will explain to you in a moment.’ 

‘You have not forgotten the 
nursery, sir, said she, smiling. 
‘Simon, where is George ? 
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The poor Wriggler trembled, 
and I could divine the cause of 
his agitation after the ostler’s 
remarks. 

‘Well, Simon? said his mis- 
tress, with asperity. 

‘ He’s out,’ burst forth the un- 
happy waiter, wringing his hands 
and shooting the coals forth right 
and left. 

‘Good luck, man!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Fern, seizing the shovel- 
handle and stopping the down- 
fall. ‘Are you quite daft? She 
threw the coals on the fire, and 
then petrified the Wriggler with 
another question: ‘Why has 
George gone out? He will get 
drowned in this deluge.’ 

The Wriggler faltered miser- 
ably. He stuttered and broke 
into a palpable falsehood : 

‘Please, ’m, I don’t know.’ 

His mistress dismissed him, 
with an uneasy expression upon 
her face. 

‘One can never judge of that 
poor fellow,’ she said to me. ‘ He 
generally seems to tell a lie when 
he speaks the truth ; and when he 
does venture ona falsehood he man- 
ages to assume a plausible air.’ 

I asked myself if she were try- 
ing to deceive herself or me. 
Her calm straightforward face re- 
buked my suspicions 

At this moment my landlord 
entered. He nodded at me, and 
rolled out a jolly— 

‘ Evening, sir. 
like your dinner ? 

‘Never ate a better one,’ I an- 
swered. ‘You are a master of 
combinations.’ 

‘I served under a good master, 
you see, sir. What is the mat- 
ter, missus? You don’t look spry 
to-night.’ 

‘George has gone out,’ said the 
landlady, in a distrustful tone. 

‘Has he? said Mr. Fern, stoop- 
ing down low to tie up a bootlace. 
‘ Well, it’s a mercy he’s weather- 
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proofed, ain't it? There’s enough 
water to-night to drown any one 
with warmer blood than a fish.’ 

‘ Why has he gone out? asked 
his wife. 

*‘Couldn’t swear,’ replied the 
landlord, still busied with his 
bootlace. ‘He’s one of the sort 
that has whims, Best to leave 
whims to break out free, like small- 
pox or scarlet-fever, I say.’ 

This liberal view of the subject 
did not seem to satisfy Mrs. Fern. 
I saw that a question trembled on 
her lip, which she once or twice 
resolutely repressed. I should 
have retired in order to afford her 
the liberty of making it, but that 
her husband was evidently afraid 
of meeting the demand. He 
seemed anxious to keep me there, 
and told his wife to get out some 
of her own particular cordial, 
which he warranted would warm 
a corpse back tolite. I suggested 
that it was a wonder his house 
was not besieged for so marvellous 
an elixir, and he laughed, and asked 
me, as a future corpse, to give my 
opinion of the liqueur. 

It was excellent—sweet as 
Noyeau, almost as fine-flavoured as 
Chartreuse ; and as I mentioned 
Chartreuse I was forthwith led 
into telling a legend of an old 
monk, who had divulged the 
secret of a famous liqueur, and 
whose retribution was devised by 
his fellows. He was allowed to 
take nothing but the liqueur until 
he died. ‘ Best way of being 
starved I ever heard of,’ ejacu- 
lated the landlord, and he went 
to put a wedge of wood into a 
shaking window. 

And during this time the 
storm grew in passion and in- 
tensity. There was a wild ani- 
mus in its strength; there was 
almost personal spite in its clam- 
ours at the doors and windows. 
The landlady’s face got whiter, 
and her thin lips almost disappear- 
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ed in the pressure with which 
they met. Her husband drank 
the cordial, held it up to the light 
and admired its colour; but he 
laughed uneasily. 

I was anxious to introduce the 
topic of the child, and yet knew 
not how. Mrs, Fern wore a 
black dress, but there was no 
crape upon it ; and above its black- 
ness, no sign of mourning about 
it. Neither were there any signs 
of childhood in this living-room. 
I looked vainly for a doll, or a toy, 
or a ribbon, or a shoe. Where, 
then, was little Lucy Fern? On 
a visit? in her bed? Surely not. 
That man and woman had no air 
about them which bespoke the 
caresses of achild. Andon such 
a fearful night as this, no child 
could be left alone; no mother, 
with the evident tenderness of 
Mrs. Fern’s disposition, would 
fail to be by the cot of the house, 
and to make a warm presence 
there through the desolate and 
resounding darkness, 

I drank two glasses of cordial, 
and my landlady was pressing 
another on me, when there came 
a tap at the back door ; and thither 
went the landlord. George follow- 
ed his master into the kitchen, 
and in the rear came the Wriggler, 
supported by his fellow-servant’s 
presence. Mrs. Fern was holding 
the bottle over my little glass 
when they entered; she put it 
down again. 

The landlord took off his hatand 
put it on again : this served to pass 
the first awkward moment. Mrs. 
Fern scanned George thoroughly. 
He was wet from head to foot, 
and rain-drops trickled from his 
heavy eyebrows down his broad 
flat face, and some of them enter- 
ed his gaping mouth. 

‘ Well, George,’ said Mrs. Fern 
rather shortly, ‘I should have 
thought you had had enough of 
water without swallowing it! 
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Come near the fire, man, and let 
us look at ye.’ 

George advanced, an unwilling 
spectacle. I could not help smil- 
ing. The wiry ostler was deluged, 
his short coat was patched with 
masses of wet, his cuff-sleeves 
were twinkling with rain-drops ; 
and he himself looked as if he 
had lost his identity—had become 
an amphibious creature, and was 
bewildered at his new condition. 

‘Why, man, ye're as daft as 
Simon !’ said Mrs. Fern impatient- 
ly. ‘Is the water glueing your 
feet to the floor? What possess- 
ed you to go out this night? 

There was silence. ‘The land- 
lord returned to his bootlace; the 
Wriggler began to slide to the 
door; George kept his ground, 
but bent his head and looked at 
the floor. I was an interested 
spectator of this sudden tableau. 
Mrs. Fern’s brow clouded; into 
her clear gray eyes there stole a 
hot mist, and she half turned 
away and opened a cupboard- 
door. 

‘Of course,’ she said, in a low 
troubled voice. ‘I knew it must 
be that. George, have you brought 
it back ? 

The question was spoken in a 
different tone from the soliloquy. 
There was a breath of defiance in 
it; and the woman faced the 
ostler inquiringly. 

‘ Yes, mum,’ said George. ‘I 
didn’t want you to know about it 
until I brought it back; but that 
Wriggler is always a burstin’ of 
himself with a secret, if it is no 
bigger than a sparrow’s egg.’ 

Mrs. Fern took up the bottle 
of cordial again. Her hand was 
not as steady as before, but she 
managed to pour me out my glass. 
Then she produced a tumbler, 
half filled it, and gave it to the 
ostler. 

‘Take that, George, and go to 
bed, and Simon shall dry your 
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clothes : you're a good lad. And 
the goat’s all right ? 

* Heain’t too ill to be obstinate,’ 
said George, smiling assuringly. 
‘ Not asoul can manage that ram- 
pageous animal since—’ 

‘Hush!’ said the landlord. 
‘Enough of that. Don’t stand 
shivering, my lad ; you can put off 
having rheumatism till you're as 
old as me.’ 

George departed with a general 
good-night, followed bythe Wrig- 
gler. A strange gloom had fallen 
on mine host, and mine hostess 
looked stern and sad. I could 
make no inquiries that night, and 
asked, instead, for my candle. 
Mrs. Fern gave it to me, and 
offered to show me to my bed- 
room. It was still early, but I 
had no mind to face the sepul- 
chral parlour again. Mine host 
bade me good-night and hoped I 
should sleep well, and I returned 
the compliment. Mrs. Fern pre- 


ceded me up-stairs, opened a 
door, and hoped that I should be 


comfortable. I replied suitably, 
and was left alone with my candle, 
my bedroom, and my reflections. 

This new chamber was situated 
exactly over the parlour, and was 
of the same dimensions and the 
same dreariness. The furniture 
was still more worn than that 
below-stairs, and the huge bed- 
stead stood like a stranded ark in 
the middle of the apartment. I 
walked across the worm-eaten 
floor to the place where my 
small knapsack stood, and began 
to undo the straps; they creaked, 
but something else creaked, and I 
sprang to the door and opened it 
wide, to find nothing. There 
was an old key in the lock, too 
rusty to turn ; there was no bolt 
to the door; and the only pro- 
tection I could devise consisted 
in placing a chair against the 
door and on the chair two tin 
candlesticks, so that any one 
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wishing to enter must perforce 
enter with a noise, 

The storm was getting madder 
every moment. I pulled up my 
blind and peered into the deluged 
country through the window. 
The rain dashed against *$ in 
heavy splashes ; but in the inter- 
vals I could see a sombre land- 
scape, in which the draggled trees 
stood like giants, melancholy and 
forlorn. A few lights were dotted 
about the village, and the wind 
made them shiver as it passed 
over them to grapple with the 
trees in furious gusts of spasmodic 
strength. The view without was 
suicidal in its influences. I turned 
again to the one within. Except 
that the room was dry and shel- 
tered, it was scarcely more cheer- 
ing than the miserable landscape. 
I held up my candle and glanced 
round me. There was but one 
picture on the wall. It was a 
photograph enlarged and coloured : 
the photograph of a very pretty 
child, with light-blue eyes and 
curling flaxen hair. And the 
face boded the firmness of Mrs. 
Fern, together with the good- 
humour and frankness of her 
husband. This must be the child 
whose birth was registered in the 
family Bible. She looked about 
seven years old, but the intelli- 
gence of her large eyes and wide 
brow spoke of a mental growth 
beyond the proportion of the 
physical. I was not surprised at 
the unusual brightness of this 
child ; her mother was a remark- 
able woman, repressed by ordinary 
circumstances. Even a sculptor 
would show no recognised talent 
if he had only cast iron to mould. 
And the circumstances of Mrs. 
Fern’s life were not such as to 
give her scope for the expression 
of a resolute and original character. 
In some volcanic era she might 
have stood as the burning-bush, 
illuminated with all its fiery 
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passions, even the focus of them, 
while she remained erect and un- 
consumed. 

Yet these forces of character 
are seldom wholly lost, though 
they be concealed. The young 
child at whose portrait I was gaz- 
ing had the prophetic air of one 
whose way in the world would 
be signalled by phosphorescent 
footprints, and whose speech, 
when it fell, would be clearer 
than the mumble of the crowd. 
Where was she, this child? Did 
not her mother love her with that 
affection which a mature mind 
conceives for one cast in the same 
mould, still undeveloped, but 
giving hints of power lying within 
the measure of its growth, as 
a young science prophesies mate- 
rial of wonderment for coming 
ages ? 

I could not go to bed while the 
storm still raged. There was a sofa 
in one corner, and I wheeled it 
close away from the wall, and lay 
myself down and listened to the 
demoniacal breathing of the storm. 
With a hundred eerie voices it 
shrieked past my window and 
sent a passing blast down the 
chimney. With a thump anda 
twirl and a skurry like a Highland 
reel gone mad, the dervish wind 
played its blustering pranks, till 
it moaned like a spent thing, and 
sobbed with the reaction of its 
furious anguish. 

Under such influence I fell 
asleep, and the last face I had 
seen came to me—a little face, 
the crowning of a slender delicate 
form ; a little face with pleading 
eyes, and earnest visage, and deter- 
mined lips and brows ; a straight 
slim creature, that held out its 
hands to me, and the rain-drops 
fell from them drearily. I tried 
to touch it, but I could not; it 
shrank from my approach. and 
still entreated me when [ left it; 
and when I gave up all hope of 
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holding it in my grasp, it came 
and whispered close to my ear 
with wet cold lips that it was 
wandering, ever wandering. Un- 
houseled and tormented, restless 
and tired to death, it sought for 
peace, and yet could not find a 
clod of mother earth that would 
cover it and keep it warm. 

The wan eyes pleaded for sleep, 
the young worn face wanted a 
yielding pillow, the little body 
strained with sickening pilgrim- 
age was all a-quiver for a couch 
whereon to lay its limbs. 

I could not touch it nor speak 
to it—it went. And darkness 
followed it and overspread me, 
and dreamless slumber came upon 
me, wherein lies the monotony of 
unconsciousness. 

Something awoke me, I could 
not tell what. I sprang to my 
feet with that bewildering sense 
which comes from startled awake- 
ment, that I must act in a crisis 
without knowing what the crisis 
might be. Gradually my nerves 
regained vitality. What hadawoke 


me? There was not a sound in 
the house. And yet, was there 
not? In acute states of sensitive- 


ness one seems to feel sound 
rather than to hear it. I knew 
that there were footsteps moving 
not many paces off. I looked at 
my watch: it was one o'clock in 
the morning. I had slept for 
three hours. And again I listened. 
There were steps approaching close 
to my door. Double footsteps ; 
two people, and one was the 
onerous tread of man, the other of 
light-footed woman. I looked at 
the door, expecting to see it burst 
open, with a shock of tin candle- 
sticks, and Heaven only knows 
what other shocks besides. But 
my door remained unmoved, and 
I advanced to it swiftly and laid 
my head against the keyhole. A 
woman’s dress rustled. Mrs. 
Fern’s voice whispered sadly, 
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‘Dear Thomas, not to-night ! 
O, not to-night !’ 

‘Ay, to-night,’ answered the 
landlord, in a dogged sullen tone 
that I could scarcely recognise as 
his. ‘Go you to bed, my lass, 
and I will fetch a light.’ 

‘ How can I go to bed? Thomas, 
youare mad. Not to-night, dear 
Thomas. You havenot the nerve.’ 

‘Go you to bed, lass. Go back, 
lass. Leave me alone; I’m going 
to get a light.’ 

I heard the heavy footsteps 
descend and the lighter footsteps 
ascend. There was a dead silence, 
in which twenty fancies rose like 
night shades in my mind. One 
minute contained the materials for 
a hundred lives. A hundred lives 
are lived through sixty years each, 
with less emotion, less incidents, 
than were crammed into that 
minute of absolute inaction. 

The candle had burnt to the 
socket; at the same time I was 
conscious that the storm no longer 
raged. I drew up the blind, and 
from the broken sky, worn as it 
were to pieces, the moon beamed 
calmly. That most imperturbable 
light has no heart of fire in it; 
it makes use of a quintessence of 
devouring flame only to radiate 
its surface—like many a stoical 
nature, that basks in the fame of a 
great name, and has no sympathy 
for the genius that creates it. 

Nevertheless, that reflected 
light was next best to having a 
new candle, which I had not. 
Mine was flickering out fast. 
Since I could not carry the moon 
about with me, I would have 
foregone the universal radiance 
for the sake of having an ordinary 
dip. Still, I thought one might 
be worse off without a moon. I 
waited for some time, and heard 
no sound. Perhaps my landlord 
had found the queen of the night 
effulgent enough to make a candle 
unnecessary. I opened the door, 
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and stood in the dark passage, 
Presently footsteps came along 
the corridor down-stairs, and no 
light came with them. The foot- 
steps came nearer, and up tlie 
stairs. Before they reached the 
landing on which my door opened 
I had retreated behind it, and had 
shut it. 

A pause of the heavy feet, and 
then they went on upwards, and 
my mind carried my body alter 
them ; for, with a sudden resolu- 
tion, I turned into the black stair- 
way, and followed my landlord in 
my stockinged feet. He stayed a 
moment at the next landing in 
the darkness, and his wife came 
to her bedroom-door and entreated 
him to rest. He answered her 
doggedly, bade her back to her 
bed, shut her door after her, and 
went on. I went on. A slight 
twist in the landing showed a 
steep ladder, whitened by the 
moon, that streamed through a 
small window. My landlord sped 
up this as agilely as if he were 
not stout. I watched him to the 
top of it. He unclosed his hand, 
and put a key in the door that 
fronted the ladder. The lock 
turned noiselessly, and he went 
in, leaving the door ajar. Up 
that ladder I crept carefully. [ 
was not so corpulent as the land- 
lord, but my feet blundered and 
were not certain. 

I reached the top without 
making a sound. Then I pushed 
open the door, and stood within 
a room that I knew was the top 
loft. 

In one moment I saw its pecu- 
liarities ; in another I saw its 
mystery. The moonlight was 
radiantly cold within its compass ; 
there was nothing unrevealed. 
It showed an attic with a lean-to 
roof, and the rafters above were 
rough and splintered. It lit up, 
with the height of contrast, black 
hangings that were nailed against 
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the walls. It shone into the 
empty, blackened, ill-shaped room, 
and lay upon the pile ofa red rug 
that covered the centre of the 
floor ; and upon a box with silver 
handles raised high in the midst ; 
and upon an old man grovelling 
before it in a posture that was 
too undone for kneeling and too 
utterly debased for devotion. 

And I, with senses alert, and 
with cold veins, moved a heavy 
step further into the room. My 
landlord sprang to his feet, and 
stood before me, and looked at 
me, and spoke no word. I spoke. 

‘You are found out at last, 
Mr. Fern,’ I said. 

He looked at me, and waited 
for the words to form sense within 
his brain. Then, with a sigh and 
with unmoved acquiescence, 

‘ Yes, at last.’ 

I scarcely knew what to say 
next: the man did not defy me ; 
he only looked nonplussed. 

‘The law has reached you 
through me, Mr. Fern ; you must 
submit to it.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said quietly. 
‘But I have duped it this three 
year come October.’ 

‘ Great Heaven !’ I cried ; ‘ can 
you talk coolly of your crime? 
Are you hardened to the most 
awful form of murder—’ 

‘ Eh, what? said the man, dazed 
at the first word, and indignant 
and furious at the second. ‘la 
murderer? Curse you! God 
judge you, sir, as you have foully 
judged me.’ 

He laid his great hand upon 
my arm, and shook it. The tears 
were running down his face, while 
the deep curses of a broken heart 
thronged to his lips, and stayed 
there for powerlessness of utter- 
ance. I looked at him and at the 
silvered coffin and at the desolate 
room, and wrenched my arm from 
his grasp. 

‘Then, in the name of your 
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Judge and mine, what is that? I 
said, pointing to the sepulchral 
box. 

His anger died; his passion 
was quenched ; he covered his 
face with his hands, and groped 
his way to the little coffin, and 
laid his head upon it, and cried 
with words unintelligible some 
names of endearment that were 
framed in sobs. I felt a move- 
ment behind me, and turned to 
see Mrs. Fern. Her face was as 
white as the light that illumined 
it, but the strength of her bearing 
was unshaken by the funereal 
room or the stricken husband. 
She had put on a long gown, and 
beneath it her breath came and 
went quickly ; otherwise the form 
of her mien was calm. 

She looked at me and passed 
me, and went to her husband and 
put her arms round his neck. 
He moved to her touch, and laid 
his great tousled head upon her 
shoulder. The passion of grief 
which shook him showed the 
balance of that jovial tempera- 
ment. She smoothed his face 
with her hand as if it had been a 
baby’s; she bent over his head 
her indomitable one, tearless, 
tender, powerful. And, after a 
time, with a slight movement she 
brought his eyes and hers to the 
small window, and pointed to him 
the heavens, from which all clouds 
were drifting, where the serene 
rested deep blue between the 
glittering stars, and stretched 
backwards from the bright white 
moon. 

He lifted his small eyes to her 
face with a curious expression, 
like the appeal of the dumb brute 
that begs for a translation of the 
feeling that it cannot give tongue 
to. There was no shade of senti- 
mentality in Mrs. Fern’s spoken 
answer to this mute speech. 

‘Why will you not look there 
instead of here ? 
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He turned back to the coffin, 
and hid his face from the sugges- 
tions of the far-away heavens. 
His words were thick, and his 
hoarse voice quivered. 

‘ Because this is her. The bit 
of flesh I held is here ; the lips I 
kissed are here ; the cheek I loved 
ishere. It is only the thing, you 
say, not the spirit. The spirit 
may..be yonder, as cold and 
uncanny as those blessed stars. 
But ’twas the dear body that I 
nursed and loved. The bright 
eyes, her blue eyes—I nailed 
them safe in here.’ 

He nodded his head at me, and 
went on with a proud mournful- 
ness I should not have expected 
of him : 

‘You called me a hard word, 
sir,—a word that might tempt a 
man to be the vile brute you 
named. Your scent is mighty 
keen, sir, but it sniffed astray at 
the last. The demon that killed 


my child was Croup, and I kissed 


down her dead eyelids. You 
may go in the churchyard and 
see her name written on a grave- 
stone, and you might have seen, 
three years agone, a funeral there. 
They put a coffin in the ground, 
didn’t they, wife? but it don’t 
hold my darling.’ 

He stood up straight now, and 
faced me with tremor, with eager- 
ness. Grief and passion gave 
him eloquence, and his defence 
was warm. 

‘Do you think I would give my 
pretty one to the filthy worms, 
to eat out her eyes, and crawl 
into her ears, and feed on her lips ? 
Do you think I would put her 
into the cold, the storm, and the 
sodden earth? Couldn’t the old 
roof that had sheltered her lively 
living body cover her when she 
was so mighty still and gave no 
trouble? I read an old book 
that tells how to wrap up the 
dead, that they will keep at least 
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for years. I made two coffins, 
one within the other, and put her 
on a soft feather bed inside them. 
And I shut her up and brought 
her here, and kept her here. 
And they buried an empty box 
yonder; and I and wife held 
another service here, without e’er 
a clergyman, but with our groans 
and tears. 

‘And the child was always 
frightened in a storm; I always 
come to watch when there is rain 
and wind. But to-night my lass 
persuaded me not to come because 
you were in the house. I waited, 
but my spirit wouldn’t hold. I had 
to come, and I came at last, just to 
see her quiet, after the hullabaloo. 
And you came, sir ; you've outwit- 
ted me. My lass is a keen lass, and 
she read somewhat in your face. 
You never married; you never 
lost a child. And you think it’s 
easy to bury dead limbs out of 
your sight? But it ain’t; Lord, 
itain’t. It’s the heart-breakingest 
thing; it’s—O Lord! 

His head bent over the coffin- 
lid again. I stepped to Mrs. 
Fern and whispered to her, 

‘Forgive me, I will leave you 
now. I will go to my room until 
morning. Will you see me then?’ 

She nodded, and I went. 


A year later, I stood in the 
churchyard of Baytown, and 
with me stood George the ostler. 
The mortal remains of little Lucy 
Fern lay then beneath the grave- 
stone. I had gone to the clergy- 
man of the parish after that 
stormy night. He had heard my 
tale with some professional horror 
and with much human sympathy, 
and he had lent his aid in con- 
veying to its last resting-place 
the coffin of the top loft. 

And a year after, George and I 
stood there together. The ostler 
rambled in his meditative style, 
while I listened : 

MM 
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‘ Bless you, sir, you did a sight 
of good to the master and missis. 
Queer whispers was always on 
the go. They never could be 
happy with a dead corpse a-cor- 
rupting of itself over their heads. 
As my mother used to say, the 
worms must live, and we ain’t no 
right to stand against the natural 
food of a thing. Curious thing, 
Miss Lucy died inastorm; couldn’t 
tell which howled the louder—it 
or master. Not missis, bless you, 
sir. She’s one of that sort that 
chews her tears, reg’lar. 

‘ That dratted goat was the play- 
thing of Miss Lucy. It were 
always civil to her, and as sweet 
as an ass eating hay. But the 
night she died, it made off in the 
storm. The missis sent me after 
it ;and when I had tugged it back, 
the little soul was dead. But the 
goat always goes astray now 
when there’s storm. The missis 
won't have it chained up, because 
of Miss Lucy; but she doesn’t 
like it to go away, for she’s got a 
fancy, her father taught her, that 
the child has a hold on the goat 
somehow—sort of unvisible reins, 





sir; and it might go off and 
drown itself in that sloppy pond, 
and then the sperit of Miss Lucy 
would naturally go down; and, 
bless you, sir, I hain’t up to these 
spiritual things. My grandfather 
used to say, he liked the sperits 
that you can keep bottled up; 
they don’t give you the shivers 
when they gets into you. Pretty 
grave, sir! I planted them violets. 
The earth do know how to put a 
good face on the horrors cuddled 
in its old bosom.’ 

‘We thought we'd come down 
after you, sir, said Mr. Fern’s 
voice at that moment 

Mrs. Fern was with him. I 
made way for her to stand be- 
fore the stone. Her calm eyes 
studied the words upon it, as 
though they were the features of 
her daughter’s face. Mr, Fern 
stooped to pick a violet, and he 
gave it to his wife. 

And in tender silence the fresh 
spring wind breathed upon our 
lips the murmurs of its youth, 
and gently brushed the grave of 
a young life which had blossomed 
and died like a flower of spring. 
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THE BUZZ OF BUSINESS. 


By a Lonpon Beg, 





Livin, working, and having his 
being in the very centre of noise, 
the robust Londoner has but a 
faint idea of the force with which 
the din and racket of the streets 
assail the ears of a stranger. Use, 
in this respect as in all others to 
the denizen of the huge metropo- 
lis, has become his second nature, 
and generally he can sleep or go 
about his business quite uncon- 
scious that, to mortals not trained 
like himself, there are any dis- 
turbing influences surrounding 
him. He feels no necessity to 
raise his voice, or prick up his 
ears unduly when holding inter- 
course with his kind; he feels no 
stress upon his nerves, and, like 
some deaf people, perhaps hears 
all the better, and finds his senses 
generally keener, in the midst of a 
turmoil than in the silence of the 
country-side. Indeed, on him, 
sudden silence produces a shock 
very much akin to that which 
sudden noise produces on the 
dwellers in solitudes. 

There is something startling in 
it, and plunging abruptly. from 
the rattle, say, of Fleet-street or 
Holborn, into the quietude of the 
Temple or Gray’s Inn, he is made 
conscious of having ears ; precisely 
as, in an inverse way, the unex- 
pected explosion of a gun, or the 
shrieking passage of a railway 
train across a much-resounding 
bridge, makes a countryman aware 
that he has a sense called hearing. 
In each case the unlooked-for al- 
teration of the usual environment, 
the momentary default of the nor- 
mal conditions of existence, draws 


the attention of the mind to the 
organ affected, and, for that time, 
the natural stimulus being with- 
drawn, there instantly ensues, in 
a measure, a derangement of the 
function. In a perfect state of 
health we ought never to know, 
say the doctors, that we have 
heart, head, lungs, liver, joints, 
or what not ; that whenever our 
attention is called to their exist- 
ence there is a likelihood of some- 
thing being the matter, something 
is out of order; and although 
this may seem an exaggerated ex- 
ample of what is meant with re- 
gard to such trivial points as 
noise and silence, the principle 
is the same—it is merely extend- 
ing it from small to large. In 
each case there is a sense of dis- 
turbance or loss; and it signifies 
little, as far as the principle is 
concerned, whether the ear misses 
its accustomed food or the joint 
its accustomed elasticity. Thus, 
until he has become in a fashion 
native to it, or, as one may ex- 
press it more scientifically, until 
the organism has had time to 
adjust itself to the difference of 
its objective environment, the 
countryman cannot sleep within 
the din of a great thoroughfare, 
and the Londoner equally finds 
the tranquillity of the country 
subversive of his nightly repose. 
The monotony of both silence 
and sound has become equal in 
its effect upon the senses; for 
it must never be forgotten that 
incessant noise, after a while, 
lapses, as it were, if the expres- 
sion may be used, into a sort of 
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silence, intermittent pauses or 
lulls in it being, in their way, in- 
terruptions just as marked and 
as recognisable to the ear as 
sudden bursts of sound are inter- 
ruptions to tranquillity ; and the 
roar of a great city, notwithstand- 
ing the multifarious and incon- 
gruous elements of which it is 
made up, is essentially monoton- 
ous, both when we are in its 
centre in the streets, as well as 
when we listen to it from a dis- 
tance, as in the parks, or from 
some such quiet spot, say, as the 
Adelphi-terrace. In the former 
case it is the monotony of a 
clatter like that experienced in 
the midst of machinery in motion, 
and in the latter the monotony 
of a buzz more or less loud—a 
buzz that may be aptly likened to 
that of bees on a large scale, for 
verily is it not the product of a 
mighty industrial hive? The 
parallel is very complete, as Shake- 
speare points out when he declares 
that 

‘So work the honey bees— 


Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom.’ 


The buzz of insect life has its 
origin in, and is the effect of, pre- 
cisely similarcauses to those which 
create the buzzin question. We, 
in our toiling and moiling, our 
rushing toand fro, are but bent, like 
the bees, each after his own fashion, 
on gathering honey, albeit there is 
plenty of bitter inseparable from 
its acquisition. At the same time 
we are all subject to the general 
well ordering of the community ; 
for have we not, to continue the 
quotation, our 


‘ King and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at 
home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade 
abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their 


stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet 
buds’ ? 
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Amongst us, the busy human bees, 

the same sort of work in some 

shape or another is going on in- 

cessantly ; for there are the 

‘ Singing masons, building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 


The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burthens at his narrow 
gate.’ 


Even down to 


* Sad-eyed justice with his surly hum 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone,’ 


the parallel holds good, and the 
outcome whereof is this booming 
buzz. 

Now the labour which stirs the 
great heart of the city, and sends 
throbbing through all its arteries 
this thunderous beat of its mighty 
pulsation, puts a tremendous stress 
upon the nervous system of those 
engaged in it, and however accus- 
tomed the busy bees may become 
to this buzz of their own creation, 
it tells prejudicially in the end 
upon their general health. Those— 
asmall minority, by the way—who 
never get accustomed to it, who 
always hear it, and to whom it is 
always distressing more or less, 
suffer doubtless the soonest ; but 
they are in this respect luckier 
than those who are indifferent to 
it, in that they at least are warned 
by the great mother Nature of the 
danger, and whether they are able 
or not to take her hint and escape 
as soon as may be from the hub- 
bub, they at least may take pre- 
cautions against its hurtfulness. 
On the contrary, those to whom, 
as we have said, the noise is 
second nature, and who do not 
appear to mind it or even notice 
it, its insidious effects remain 
often undiscovered until they re- 
veal themselves in one great crash 
or breakdown of the nervous sys- 
tem. The high-pressure pace of 
life nowadays has left them no 
time to give thought to such a 
trifle as the noise created by their 
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restless energy in the streets or 
on the iron highways, and they 
are surprised to find suddenly that 
it disturbs their sleep by night, 
irritates their tempers by day, and 
finally becomes all but unbearable. 
This undoubtedly is one of the 
chief reasons why change and 
quiet for a while become to most 
of us Londoners at intervals in- 
dispensable if we would stave off 
grave mischief to our health. The 
gradual and unobserved inroads 
upon even the strongest constitu- 
tions which are made by the wear 
and tear of active life in a popu- 
lous city are accelerated to a very 
large extent by the noise which is 
the unavoidableaccompaniment of 
the rush and turmoil, Therefore 
all measures which tend to reduce 
the clatter and rattle of street 
traffic to a minimum should be 
encouraged. Hence the substitu- 
tion of the wood or asphalte pave- 
ment for granite and macadam is 
a step in the right direction, mo- 
difying as it does most perceptibly 
the roulage of the roadways, not- 
withstanding that it may act in 
wet or frosty weather with some 
detriment to our horseflesh. 
Meanwhile this is but a com- 
promise at the best, and somewhat 
beside the matter ; for do what we 
will the noise remains, the buzz of 
the bees is inevitable, inseparable 
from work in the hive. Again, 
too, since even temporary escape 
from this ‘ rowdydow’ is out of the 
question for nine-tenths of the 
population, whether their nerves 
be of iron, or delicate and sensitive 
as silken threads, and however 
much their health may require it, 
it will be better to put aside that 
consideration altogether. But as 
it is wise always to face the inevit- 
able, let us examine by ear a little 
in detail the component parts of 
the great hubbub, and we shall 
find that it presents a curious and 
interesting reflection upon our 
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auricular sense. We shall discover, 
when we begin to think about it, 
how accurate an indication of 
man’s occupations can be gained 
by simply listening. Most people 
are apt to rely for such informa- 
tion mainly upon the eye, espe- 
cially, as has been hinted, in a 
great city where the noises are 
blended into one universal and 
monotonous hum. Londoners asa 
rule do not listen ; they are all eyes, 
and unconscious, as we have said, 
that there is anything to listen to. 

Not so, however, is it, we may 
be sure, with yonder blind man, 
tapping his way along the pave- 
ment with his stick, and pretend- 
ing to be guided perhaps on his 
darkened path by that truculent 
little dog who, with tin can or 
basket in mouth, dumbly solicits 
alms for his master as he strains 
forward at the cord by which he 
is held. Sturdy vagrant albeit 
as the man doubtless is, we may 
take his experience as a fair cri- 
terion of what is to be learned by 
the ear. It seems but a truism 
to say that he could tell us a 
thing or two concerning the sepa- 
rate sounds by which he regulates 
his acts and gets his picture of 
his fellow-man’s doings. Never- 
theless, let us stand for a while in 
his shoes, gouty and bunion-sug- 
gesting though they may be ; let 
us shut our eyes, and, abstracting 
our thoughts from all ocular evi- 
dence, try and dissect this busy 
buzz. Dealing first with those 
noises which are due to the 
human voice divine, as distinct 
from those which arise from the 
clatter and rumble of wheels, or 
any of the jarring, scrooping, 
grinding, banging and rattling, 
knocking and hammering of other- 
wise inert substances, we shall 
find that the street-boy is a 
mighty factor in the general shin- 
dy. You can nearly always hear 
a boy wherever you are in Lon- 
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don. Shouting, cat-calling, or 
whistling, he is never far off ; and 
if the population were entirely 
composed of street-boys, it is 
quite terrible to think how in- 
tensified would be all that discord 
which is vocal. The simple speech 
of the wayfarers in conversation 
is a sufficiently prominent feature 
in our analysis; but if all the 
utterances were in the boy’s key 
—bah! one cannot dwell upon 
the idea without a shudder! Next 
to the street-boys come the coster- 
mongers, and the rest of the bawl- 
ing itinerant dealers in all sorts 
of wares, necessary, useful, and 
otherwise. According to the sea- 
sons so they vary ; and in certain 
parts of the town, in the City 
notably, the strident voices of 
the dispensers of fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables, sweet-stuffs, penny 
ices, newspapers, patent pencils, 
pens, button-hooks, key-rings, 
cheap toys, and an indescribable 
multitude of the like commodities, 
have it a good deal their own way. 

At all the principal starting- 
points or halting-places of the 
omnibuses, the shouts of ‘ Benk,’ 
‘Ch’ng Cross,’ ‘ Whitechap’l,’ 
‘L’un Bridge,’*‘’O’burn,’ or what 
not, from the conductors, swell 
the general tumult not a little. 
The drivers of all vehicles, from 
the Juggernaut-like railway-van 
and "buses down to the donkey- 
barrow, with their ‘higher ups,’ 
‘now thens,’ ‘where are you a- 
coming tos,’ ‘look where You are 
a-going, can’t yous? together 
with the concomitant execrations, 
adjurations, chaff, and occasional 
strong remarks, are not behind- 
hand with their contributions to 
the universal cacophony. 

If the human language be capa- 
ble of asserting itself thus power- 
fully in the midst of the din of 
the busiest City thoroughfares, 
how much more, of course, does 
it tell out in the so-called quieter 


streets and outlying districts! 
There, where wheels are compara- 
tively only occasional, street-cries 
indeed enjoy a remarkable mono- 
poly. Infinite as they are, columns 
would be required to catalogue 
them all. The chair-mender, the 
scissor-grinder, the cat’s-meat man, 
the coal-hawker jn winter and 
the flower-seller in summer, the 
dolorous ballad-singer, the milk- 
man, the butcher, the baker, the 
‘paiper’-boy, are but a few of 
those who, according to the time 
of day, have their innings ; 


and the principle of ‘ one down, 


t’other come on,’ is so fully main- 
tained, that an entire surcease of 
sound is usually limited to the 
dead of night. Lucky are the 
dwellers in the by-streets and 
suburbs if they get it then; for 
attentive ears, which unhappily 
usually go with wakeful eyes, can 
trace faintly the echo, as it seems 
to be, of the buzz which has been 
left by the day’s activity, and 
which has scarcely had time to 
die away before morning brings 
its renewal. In fact, it is ques- 
tionable whether the great high- 
ways of the City proper are not 
the quietest places in all London 
during a few of the small hours 
of the night. In reality there is 
never a complete and entire cessa- 
tion of the buzz; for we busy 
bees—as much for business as for 
pleasure— are obliged ‘to lengthen 
our days by stealing not a few 
hours from the night ;’ and though 
our business may be conducted 
then with somewhat ‘bated 
breath,’ when we do chance to 
talk loud by night, our utter- 
ances are the more resonant. 
‘With the night,’ says the 
Eastern proverb, ‘comes the blind 
man’s time ; which is as much as 
to say that then all ears have to 
be on the alert, and that we are 
all, so to speak, in the same boat 
with our friend of the pavement 
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with his tapping stick and imper- 
tinent little dog. So, for our pre- 
sent purpose, we will step back 
for a moment into those old shoes 
of his as they shuffle along Fleet- 
street or the Strand at high noon. 
And shuffling feet bring us to the 
next stage of our analysis; for 
whether it be a shuffle, a patter, 
a trot, by biped or quadruped, on 
path or roadway, the mere scuffle 
and hurried locomotion of this 
restless activity send up more 
noise than they do dust or mud, 
which is saying a good deal. 
When all the noise that can possi- 
bly be got out of tongues, toes, 
and hoofs, from whisper and 
whistle to the clattering gallop, 
has been duly weighed, we come, 
as we rise in the scale, to the 
roar produced by vehicular traffic ; 
and, of course, in this lies the 
staple and volume, the very back- 
bone as it were, of our buzz. 
Again, pages would be required 
to enumerate the variety of wheels 
or what they carry on their axles. 
But we have only here to take a 
peep with our mental eye and 
think of railway-vans, brewers’ 
drays, contractors’ carts, omni- 
buses, cabs, broughams, chaises, 
and barrows, and our auricular 
sense will be prompted to a just 
appreciation of what our ocular 
one, when we use it in reality, 
usually blinds us to, paradoxical 
as the sentence appears. Only re- 
member the aspect of the things in 
motion, but without looking at 
them, and then the jar, the whirr, 
the whizz, the jangle, the jingle, 
the tinkle, the rapping, the tap- 
ping can be heard, and we shall 
surely need no further hint to tell 
us what the buzz of business in 
great part is composed of. But 
our blind friend cannot, unfortu- 
nately, thus refresh his memory if 
he has suffered long from his 
affliction ; he has forgotten, may- 
be, the outward aspect of things, 
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and really can only recognise what 
they are by the noise they make. 
Thus he has acquired the faculty 
of distinguishing pretty accurately 
what the separate sounds mean, 
and doubtlessina fashion triumphs 
over his infirmity by the mental 
picture which his ears afford him 
of the action of the play which is 
going on all about him. When 
the chimes ring out, he sees in 
his mind’s eye the belfry of St. 
Dunstan’s or the turrets of St. 
Paul’s. The moving panorama 
in the streets becomes palpable 
to him whilst the interminable 
string of carts, cabs, wagons, &c., 
sweeps on. If he condescends to 
think about it he can pick out 
each of the component parts of 
the great wave of life; he knows 
when it is hansom, Pickford, 
brougham, or clarence which 
makes it dangerous or impossible 
for him to cross to the other side 
of his beat. The clang of ham- 
mers, the chipping of chisels, the 
grinding of saws tell him when he 
is approaching the demolition or 
rebuilding of houses, and warn 
him of the coming détour which 
will have to be made, quite as 
accurately as our eyes would 
inform us of the barrier and 
planking on the pathway. The 
corner of each street becomes as 
clearly defined to him, by the 
altered tone of the buzz which the 
opening lets in upon the main 
body of sound, as it is to us who 
can see, by the widened gap of 
sky and the perspective of the 
thoroughfare. The predilection 
which he and his fellow-suf- 
ferers have for taking up their 
position for alms-seeking on most 
of the bridges is likely enough 
dictated by the increased reson- 
ance which such structures give 
to the passing streams of traffic ; 
for noises above the arches seem 
to stand out more distinctly one 
from another, and consequently 
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speak to the blind in a clearer 
language, There toosuch sounds 
as arise from the running accom- 
paniment of water lend a pleasing 
variety, and if the bridges be 
exchanged for the Embankment 
this musical addition to the great 
discordant concert is vastly in- 
creased. The passing to and fro 
of vessels and steamers on the so- 
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of the town, if he regard quiet as 
release, and an agreeable if not 
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Ir becomes my painful duty on 
the present occasion to say some- 
thing respecting angularities and 
general crankiness or cantanker- 
ousness. Not that we in the 
least suspect ourselves, beloved 
reader, of any such unfortunate 
failings. But perhaps we all know 
some persons in whom we have 
constantly to detect and deplore 
their existence. A friend of mine 
tells me that he is not cantanker- 
ous himself, but he has a friend 
who knows a man who has a 
cousin liable to the complaint. 
In a mild sense we may even go 
so far as to admit that most indi- 
vidual characters may have—let 
us take the smoother term, and 
say—their angularities. They may 
possess a moral boniness, They 
may be sending, allegorically 
speaking, their arms and knees 
and elbows into their neighbour's 
sides. For instance, their friends 
find by experience that it is best 
to avoid in their presence certain 
topics of conversation. It is so 
easy to tread on their theological 
or political corns, and a howl 
generally ensues from theaggrieved 
party. We may find that, with- 
out knowing it, we may be hold- 
ing up a red rag toa bull. Dur- 
ing a very famous litigation it 
was found necessary at some din- 
ner-tables in Hampshire to put a 
slip of paper on the plate of each 
guest, saying that ‘the Claimant’ 
was not to be a topic of conversa- 
tion. This matter of tabooed topic, 
by the way, might almost claim 
an excursus for itself. An old 
lady was thus expatiating to a 


young person on the changing 
fashion of tabooed subjects : * My 
dear, when I was a young woman 
there were three subjects on which 
people in good society never 
allowed themselves to talk—their 
money, their stomach, and their 
religion. It now appears to me 
that people never talk about any- 
thing else.’ 

It is possible to go through a 
great many subjects before you 
arrive at that particular one on 
which a person may be cranky. 
He may have a dull suspicion of 
his crankiness, and may try to 
avert attention from it. A man on 
whom a commission of lunacy was 
sitting gave the court a great deal 
of trouble. It seemed impossible 
to detect any delusion in his case, 
All his answers were prompt, gen- 
tlemanly, full of shrewdness, and 
good sense. The case against him 
seemed to break down utterly. 
Then some one handed to counsel 
a slip of paper with the words, 
‘Try him on Ezekiel.’ ‘ Perhaps, 
sir, you can tell us something 
about the prophet Ezekiel? ‘O, 
certainly,’said the gentleman, with 
a smile anda bow. ‘The fact is, 
that I am myself the prophet 
Ezekiel.’ From this point there 
was no difficulty at all in bringing 
out his delusions. Some very sen- 
sible people hold the belief that 
every man is more or less cranky 
on some one point or other. Great 
wits, we are told, are only divided 
from madness by a thin partition, 
and I don’t see why the small 
wits should be better off. I have 
seen a patient in a lunatic asylum 
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where the medical men assured 
me that the lunacy simply con- 
sisted in bad temper and cantan- 
kerousness carried to the highest 
possible point. Ido not so much 
care for intermittent cases, but 
chronic crankiness is often unen- 
durable. There is all possible 
difference between this and mere 
harmless eccentricity or oddity. 
We think none the worse of old 
Johnson if he treasures up bits 
of orange-peel, and makes a point 
of planting his foot on every 
paving-stone in succession. But 
in some cases a moral, or rather 
an immoral, element is constantly 
involved. There is the man who 
flies into a passion at every turn. 
Whenever you make a mistake 
he is at great pains to explain to 
you that you are a born idiot, an 
assertion which your native mo- 
desty prevents your combating. 
Then there is the man, whom we 
sometimes meet in clubs, who 
shows us how clever and knowing 
a man of the world he is by in- 
veighing against the character of 
women. I confess that I find this 
most irritating. It makes me 
wonder what the poor man’s 
own mother and sisters must have 
been like. The very mention of 
these sacred words ought to close 
his impure lips. Then the regular 
British Philistine is always more 
or less annoying. He is striving 
to bring down everything in 
heaven and on earth to his own 
poor level. His very breath has 
a flavour of the mistral or the 
sirocco about it. He spreads 
aridity around him. His mere 
presence has a discouraging and 
withering effect. His whole life 
is one prolonged cantankerosity. 
He has ‘a little hoard of maxims 
preaching down adaughter’s heart,’ 
and every other heart about him. 
This is a kind of cantankerousness 
which is peculiarly repellent when 
the crankiness is all about cash. 
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I have heard of an affecting death- 
bed scene of a British Philistine. 
The British agriculturist was dying, 
and almost his last words were to 
inquire of his bailiff how much 
had been offered for his black 
pig. ‘ Eighteen shillings,’ was the 
response. ‘ Try then forthe pun’, 
Jem,’ were the last words of all. 

Innumerable are the instances 
that turn up of the cantankerous 
people. Let me take a few. 
There is my worthy friend Decens. 
He habitually takes a gloomy view 
of things. He believes that 
everything is going to the bad. 
He considers that England’s sun 
is for ever set, and that he has 
now only to watch the decline 
and fall of Great Britain. If 
you are ill he believes that he 
can detect fatal symptoms ; and if 
you have business losses he firmly 
believes that his next interview 
with you may be in a workhouse, 
His gaze is one of profound melan- 
choly. There are tears in his 
voice, as the French say. His 
tone about all things is one of 
extreme despondency. His opin- 
ion of the young men of the 
present day is below contempt. 
Allied to him is my old acquaint- 
ance Ambitiosus, with a cold 
clear eye and scornful nose. He 
lives in such a state of disdain of 
all that you are sometimes afraid 
that he may die of the complaint. 
He is the kind of man whom 
Tennyson has typified in his early 
poem, ‘A Character.’ Such people 
have that disdain which a French 
philosopher defines as ‘une fine 
et délicieuse volupté qu’on savoure 
4 soi seul et qui se suffit.” The 
French philosophers call this 
transcendental, but a simpler and 
more befitting name is that of 
cantankerosity. 

I have another friend who 
among various angularities has one 
which is especially disagreeable. 
He is gifted with the curious, and, 
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as some would think, the happy, 
art of divining exactly what you 
wish. He certainly does so a la 
merveille. Some people would 
turn this happy knack to gracious 
uses. Not so my friend Infelix. 
When once he has made the dis- 
covery of what you really wish, 
his great aim is to baffle you by 
doing precisely the contrary. It 
gives him a very good opinion of 
his own strength of mind when he 
finds himself uniformly able to 
contradict you. It is quite suffi- 
cient for him to know that you 
wish to do a thing, and he will 
do the opposite. If he thinks 
that you would like to take a bath 
in the sea, he immediately pro- 
poses that you should climb a 
mountain. If you propose that 
you should rest and read the Times, 
he immediately suggests that you 
should take a walk and make 
calls. Or if your conscience tells 
you that you should make a call, 
which is a prelude to a friendship 
and an epilogue to a feast, he 
then denounces the call as weari- 
some and conventional, and by all 
means to be dispensed with. If 
you are travelling together and 
think that you will economise by 
going second or third, then he 
insists that your position of re- 
spectability, or the low financial 
position of the railway company, 
for which you cannot induce your- 
self to feel any very intense sym- 
pathy, necessitates a first. You 
are enabled to realise the Irish 
legend of the man who could only 
get his pig to market by driving 
it the contrary way. The human 
animal, however, is the astuter of 
the two, and sometimes cannot be 
brought to market by any process 
whatever. 

Let me borrow another illustra- 
tion from an entirely different 
region. A curious case of pecu- 
liar cantankerosity is related by 
Nordenskold in the account of 
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one of his wonderful voyages. He 
has found out the North-east Pass- 
age, and will bring the illimitable 
wealth of Siberia into the ex- 
changes of Europe. He gives the 
account of a number of men who 
had to spend an Arctic winter, 
better found and provided for than 
perhaps had ever been the case 
with them under such circum- 
stances before. They had plenty, 
a superabundance of all the fresh 
food that would effectually have 
prevented scurvy, potatoes, pre- 
served meat, and dried vegetables. 
The silly men took it into their 
heads that they would eat nothing 
but pork and salt beef. They had 
an excellent house, but all seven- 
teen men chose to pig in a single 
room. They had fuel, tools, a 
carpenter's bench, &c. ; butinstead 
of displaying any healthy activity 
they preferred utterinaction. They 
gave themselves over entirely to 
eating and sleeping. If they had 
chosen to hunt, they might have 
added to their plentiful means of 
subsistence. Of course the in- 
evitable scurvy came, and they 
miserably perished one by one. 
To have the means of prosperous 
wholesome life in hand, and to 
prefer the favourite diet that 
would certainly kill, is surely an 
instance of moral cantankerosity 
as much as the man who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Samuel Weller’s legend, 
ate the three shillingsworth of 
muffins and blew his brains out. 
Unfortunately the world teems 
with multitudes of people who 
know better, and who do just as 
bad ; who in one circle of life pre- 
fer crowded rooms, poor water, 
and unwholesome food and drink, 
and in another circle persist in the 
rich foods and drinks and absolute 
laziness which in the long-run 
will kili them off with the same 
deadly certainty as the scurvy 
killed Nordenskold’s men. 

Then there are people who can- 
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not argue fairly. They have a 
habitual complaint, a chronic un- 
fairness of mind. A man forsakes 
the main argument for a bye ar- 
gument, the essential point for 
some non-essential point; and 
when he thinks the smaller 
matter goes in his favour he 
imagines that he has triumphed 
in the larger. He does not care 
for truth. He only wants tri- 
umph. Two eminent men of one 
of the Cambridge colleges were 
one day taking a walk in their 
delicious grove. They had an 
argument in which one of the 
men could not, or would not, do 
justice to any view that conflicted 
with his own. ‘I tell you what 
it is, my friend,’ at last said his 
opponent ; ‘the fact is that you 
have got a twist in your mind,’ 
The man of twisted mind has 
since become very famous, but 
many of his friends consider that 
the twist is very palpable. It 
was a favourite saying of Lessing, 
the philosopher, which his biogra- 
phers call upon us to admire ex- 
ceedingly, that if the truth were 
offered him on the one hand and 
the search after truth on the 
other hand, he would prefer to 
search. Now here is a case of ‘ the 
twist.’ I humbly think that this 
is a case of mental cantankerosity. 
If truth were worth the searching 
for, it might be supposed that it 
would be worth the having. All 
those who have followed the So- 
cratic dialogues of search know 
the great and peculiar charm of 
this method of investigation. 
Still, truth is the first thing neces- 
sary, and the second thing neces- 
sary, and the third thing necessary; 
and the man who could have talked 
this way must have been cantan- 
kerous, at least to the extent of 
not caring for the truth, an opin- 
ion which seems to gain ground 
the more one understands Les- 
sing. 
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It is a sad and astounding fact 
to relate, but even in literary life 
we meet with instances of cantan- 
kerosity. A man went to the 
editor of ‘a high-class publication’ 
with some strong introductions, 
and proposed to do some work 
for it. The editor asked him 
what department he proposed to 
take up. ‘Invective,’ was the 
answer. ‘ Invective against whom 
or against what? inquired Mon- 
sieur le Rédacteur. The contri- 
butor was not at all prepared to 
mention anything or anybody at 
the moment, but he was quite 
prepared to use his considerable 
power of invective in any direc- 
tion. Such a man as this might 
have satisfied Dr. Johnson’s con- 
ception, or the Duchess Sarah of 
Marlborough’s conception, of a 
‘ good hater.’ He is a sort of hostis 
humani generis. ‘ But,’ said an 
astute editor to a man one day, 
‘the greatest success in literature 
nowadays is obtained by satire, 
The best rule you can lay down 
is, “ Be as ill-natured and spiteful 
as possible.”’ But even a heathen 
could teach us better. 
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said the noble Antigone. ‘My 
nature is not to hate with those 
who hate, but to love with those 
who love.’ 

In all genius it is not too much 
to say that there is an element of 
cantankerousness. We are told 
that there are only thin partitions 
between mind and madness, and 
the partition is often quickly 
broken through. The cantanker- 
osity of genius is strongly illus- 
trated in such a man as Edgar 
Allan Poe. There is something 
wonderfully pathetic in his auto- 
biographical statements. He de- 
mands the pity of the world. He 
believes that no man ever was so 
troubled and tried as himself. 
His burden was a heavy one, but 
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it was a burden which many 
parallels. How different from the 
egotism of suffering is the inspired 
letter which reminded men that 
‘the same afflictions are accom- 
plished in your brethren that 
are in the world.’ How terrible 
was the secret which Poe avowed ! 
‘I became insane, with long in- 
tervals of horrible sanity. During 
these fits of absolute unconscious- 
ness I drank—God only knows 
how often or how much. Asa 
matter of course my enemies re- 
ferred the insanity to the drink, 
rather than the drink to the in- 
sanity.’ We are afraid that this 
last would prove a difficult ques- 
tion to decide. 

Still it has also to be said that 
some error may underlie this 
generalisation, and that instances 
of a nobler type might be ad- 
duced. A vein of cantankerous- 
ness has pervaded many a noble 
nature ; not the very highest na- 
tures, I think, but still some 
natures that stand very high in 
the just estimation of men. I 
cannot help thinking, if I may 
say it, with all due respect, and 
simply judging from style, that 
some great literary names are cases 
in point. Voltaire is one. Cob- 
bett is another. On the other 
hand, how perfectly free from it 
have been our great soldier-dukes, 
Marlborough and Wellington! 
A noble life deposits all such 
sedimentary matter, and glides off, 
swift and pure, on its course. 
Very often we find really good 
people nursing their oddities, and 
even carefully nursing them, as 
something extremely interesting 
to the general public. Sometimes 
there are exceedingly crabbed-look- 
ing people who, like the crooked 
and crabbed tree, may produce 
very sweet and healthy fruit. 
They may be, like Socrates, Si- 
lenus outside and solid gold 
within.'! They put on the out- 
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ward armour of a cantankerous 
nature to shield and screen the 
soft substance within. These are 
very often ‘the men with a his- 
tory.” Some great sorrow may 
have arrested the healthy develop- 
ment of their nature. The sense 
of a great abiding loss may have 
given an isolation of heart and 
life that has left them no more 
en rapport with humanity. But 
perhaps in these very natures 
there are abiding treasures of good- 
ness, great capacities for use and 
happiness that may yet be used, 
as the cool waters may be stored 
up in the mountain caverns to be 
yet led forth to irrigate and re- 
fresh. How often too it happens 
in daily life that there are those 
whom we love and regard, but 
who we feel do themselves so 
much injustice, while they show 
the rough side to others and only 
the smooth side to ourselves! 
And of course we who are their 
friends look at such things in a 
very hopeful and pleasant sort of 
way. We remark, with cheerful- 
ness, ‘ How interesting!’ ‘ How 
original |’ ‘ How characteristic !’ 
‘It is just what we should have 
expected of him!’ But in our 
own hearts we think that such 
oddities are a mistake, that they 
constitute a defect and a wrinkle 
in character, and that, though we 
like our friends in spite of these 
oddities, we should really like 
them a great deal more if these 
oddities could be dispensed with. 
As it is, we make the best of them, 
and are content to argue that they 
give force and picturesqueness to 
character. 

Occasionally, too, these oddities 
are liable to be mistaken, and 
even to give occasion to complica- 
tions. For instance, I knew a 
very worthy man who set up a 
gouty toe, and if you happened 
to tread on it he would indulge 
in a great variety of British and 
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foreign oaths. There is a very dis- 
tinguished person who has the 
credit of always secreting a silver 
fork on his person when he goes 
out todinners. A servant always 
calls the first thing next morning 
for the fork, which is duly ex- 
tracted from the trousers-pocket. 
Such little matters are appropri- 
ately placed among the ‘ eccentri- 
cities of genius.’ But a superfi- 
cial and irreflective world would 
probably place the first instance 
under the category of profane 
swearing, and would ascribe the 
second to the want of any innate 
sense of meum and tuum. 

I am really sorry for these can- 
tankerous people. I do not sup- 
pose that their angularities hurt 
any body except themselves, unless 
indeed it should be their children 
and feminine belongings—a kind 
of small tyranny that suits their 
small minds. But their friends 
—or those who are pleased to 
call themselves their friends—in 
general laugh at them. They 
trot them out to display their pe- 
culiarities to the world at large. 
They label them with appropriate 
nicknames. A whole nomencla- 
ture might be compiled from the 
odd names which the oddities of 
people have accumulated. To the 
British drama and fiction their 
peculiarities have been of the 
highest value. The irascible uncle, 
the heavy father, the man of the 
‘royal Bengal tiger’ stamp, the 
man who cuts off his heir with a 
shilling, the old lady who leaves 
her fortune to the pew-opener, 
the man who can be safely relied 
upon to make an ass of himself 
every twenty-four hours, all the 
elements of comedy, with now 
and then a dash of tragedy thrown 
in—all these are illustrations of 
the cantankerous temperament. 
Such angularities deserve to be 
treated with a very scant degree 
of respect. For if we analyse 
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them they will often be found to 
be a mixture of obstinacy, vanity, 
and selfishness. The best thing 
is to take no notice of them what- 
ever. They may then have a 
chance of dying a natural death, 
perishing from inanition. When 
cantankerous people shuffle off 
the mortal coil, their memory is 
probably embalmed in a phrase 
that preserves the recollection of 
their cantankerousness. You hear 
that ‘the old blunderbuss has gone 
off at last,’ or that there is ‘a lucky 
end to the shrew’s curt tongue 
and temper.’ I think, my friends, 
that we should all desire to be 
remembered by something else 
than such phrases as these. 

It is easier to give instances of 
cantankerousness than to explain 
them, to describe the symptoms 
rather than diagnose the com- 
plaint. When I take into account 
vanity and egotism, I have gone 
some way towards explaining 
the general conditions. But, if I 
may be permitted the use of formal 
terms, vanity and egotism consti- 
tute not a causa causans, but a 
causa causata. What brought 
about the vanity and egotism ? 
They did not cause themselves, 
but were caused by something. 
We say of the sharp but unplea- 
sant boy that he will in time 
find his level, and be licked into 
shape. But your fractious people 
are very vulgar fractions that have 
never been reduced to a common 
denominator. They have the 
upper hand, and they uso it, 
They are in a position ofauthority, 
and they abuse it. They have it 
in their power to take liberties 
which no one else could take, and 
it gratifies their egotism and vanity 
to avail themselves of that power. 
Thus I have known fathers act in 
their families like martinet cap- 
tains walking their quarter-decks, 
in the love of power and the ex- 
ercise of tyranny. The ignorance 
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ofsuch persons constitutes another 
reason or excuse, They have never 
travelled out of their own narrow 
ways. They have never put their 
minds to the minds of other peo- 
ple. They have no knowledge of 
the world. They think they will 
be cocks of their own dunghill ; 
and their motto is, ‘While I live, 
I crow.’ They are people who 
have always tried, and with an 
immense degree of success, to nar- 
row their minds. In family life 
something special is due to the 
character of each man, who is the 
bread-winnner, and to each lady, 
which means bread-divider ; but 
some natural nobleness ought to 
prevent them from taking an un- 
generous advantage of such a posi- 
tion; and perhaps a generous 
nature hardly realises the vantage- 
point, and certainly does not 
dwell upon it. There is an im- 
mense loss for the cantankerous 
elders—the loss of ‘all that should 
accompany old age, as hon- 
our, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.’ But, at the same time, 
it is quite possible for the young 
ones to be cantankerous as well 
as their elders. Only it is to be 
hoped in the one case, what can 
hardly be hoped in the other, that 
they will grow out of their can- 
tankerousness. But nothing is 
more sad than the occasional be- 
holding of cantankerous and un- 
gracious young people, who take 
all the blessings of Heaven with- 
out a thought of Heaven itself, 
or of the earthly media through 
whom Heaven’s blessings come. 
The opposite to this cantanker- 
ousness is graciousness. And of 
all the gracious gifts of Heaven, 
surely this is supreme. When I 
reckon up the people whom I 
have met, it is the gracious people 
whose memory is the greenest and 
most refreshing. I own I enter- 
tain a deep prejudice in favour of 
good manners. I prefer their flow- 
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ing graceful curves to all the 
angularities. That old armorial 
legend on the gateway of New 
College is still true, ‘ Manners 
makyth man,’ and so is the poet's 
saying that ‘ manners are the fruit 
of noble mind.’ You may tell me 
that these manners are just a 
matter of social training ; that it is 
all mere polish and veneer ; that 
your well-mannered people may 
be insincere and superficial, and 
that they mean nothing, or at 
least profess much more than they 
mean. But I take them for what 
they may be worth, and am con- 
tent to take them even at this low 
valuation. But surely they an- 
swer admirable ends. They faci- 
litate social intercourse ; they les- 
sen the friction of life ; they are 
pleasing while they last, and shed 
much sweetness and some light 
within their limited range. 

But the man who is gracious, 
and, still better, the woman who 
is gracious, need not necessarily 
be superficial and insincere. In- 
deed, I think that the probabilities 
are all the other way. A really 
cantankerous woman ought simply 
to be mobbed with rough music 
or ducked in a horsepond, accord- 
ing to the method of our fore- 
fathers. Happily such a pheno- 
menon is scarcely in existence, 
and would be promptly ignored 
by what is preéminently the gra- 
cious sex. The peculiar charm of 
women is their graciousness. To 
watch their manner is to listen to 
fine music. They have the breadth 
of understanding and the capacity 
of sympathy that lift you to a 
rarer air, and make you try to do 
your best because you are believed 
in. To know even one such per- 
son is in itselfa liberal education. 
These are the fine natures that 
elevate, strengthen, purify, and 
bless. There are some men that 
give you at once the gracious 
kindly grasp, the gracious kindly 
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glance ; they are prepared to think 
and do for you whatever is kindest 
and best. They do not assume 
that you are their natural enemy 
until they know the contrary, but 
accept you at once in a brotherly 
and sympathetic way. 

And all this is founded on prin- 
ciple—clear, deep, thoroughly de- 
fined principle. They are attuned 
to listen to ‘ the still small music 
of humanity.’ They think with 
the wise old heathen : ‘Homo sum; 
nihil humani a me alienum puto.’ 
They have obtained some measure 
of insight and sympathy. They 
are sure that the story of their 
own lives is repeated in some sort 
of way in the lives of those around 
us. Whenever there is any frank- 
ness, generosity, or breadth of na- 
ture, if the years bring the proper 
lessons of maturity, those who 
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have learned to comprehend hu- 
man life will have arrived at some 
such fixed rule of life as this. 
Before some also there will ever 
be present the divine portraiture 
of love, the portraiture of the per- 
fect gentleman, in which, me- 
thinks, the element of cantanker- 
ousness seems to find no place. 
‘ Love suffereth long, and is kind ; 
love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seek- 
eth not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth ; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.’ Per- 
haps the very reverse of all these 
would best describe the charac- 
ter of the really cantankerous 
man, 
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THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. 
By Mrs. J. H. Rrppe.t. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
DEAD. 


*Racuet ? 

It was but one word, yet it rent 
the stillness of the silent house 
as a flash of lightning cleaves the 
darkness of night. 

There was not a living creature 
within the walls but heard that 
cry. 

‘ Lord bless and save us, what’s 
that? said Mrs. Larrup in the 
kitchen. 

Simonds, meditating in his 
pantry concerning the shortcom- 
ings of all gentry, ran up, actu- 
ally ran up, into the hall, wonder- 
ing what had happened. Maids 
left off making beds, Winter 
threw down her mending, Miss 
Aggles opened the door of the 
library, Rachel ran down the 
stairs from her room like a lap- 
wing, to find her sister at the 
bottom of the flight. 

‘ Wina,’ she asked, ‘what is 
the matter ? 

‘Mamma!’ gasped the girl 
hoarsely, ‘ mamma !’ 

The door stood open, and Ra- 
chel passed in. She just looked 
at the bed, looked at the quiet 
figure lying there, and then, with 
an exceeding bitter cry, fell on 
her knees beside all that remained 
of the mother who had never 
loved her. 

By this time the whole house- 
hold was either gathered in the 
room or assembled on the landing. 
Some of the women screamed, 
others uttered exclamations. The 
only person who retained his 
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presence of mind was Mr. Si- 
monds. 

‘Don’t stand there with your 
mouth wide open,’ he said severely 
to the page-boy, ‘ but run for the 
doctor. Be off, now! 

The lad needed no second 
bidding ;. he sped down the front 
staircase like an arrow, and was 
rushing across the hall, when he 
encountered a severe - looking - 
elderly lady, who asked, 

‘ What has happened? 

‘Her ladyship,’ answered the 
boy ; ‘they say she is dead in her 

ed.’ 


Dead! Fora moment hall and 
garden and staircase seemed to 
reel before her sight; then Miss 
Aggles walked straight up to the 
next floor, and entered the cham- 
ber filled with wondering and 
frightened women. 

No one took any notice of her, 
no one seemed to think her ap- 
pearance an intrusion. If the 
greatest stranger passing along 
the road had walked in at that 
moment, not even Mr. Simonds 
could sufficiently have recollected 
himself to bar his progress. 

Edwina was lying on a sofa, 
face downwards, sobbing hysteri- 
cally. Rachel was kneeling be- 
side the bed, holding one of the 
cold hands that would never feel 
warmth more. The girl seemed 
stunned. 

“Come away, dear,’ said Miss 
Aggles, raising her almost by 
force. ‘Come with me ;’ and led 
her unresisting out of the room, 
and through the first open door 
they came to. 

NN 
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*You are Rachel? went on 
Miss Aggles gently. 

‘Yes, Iam Rachel; and then 
she began to cry—cry as if her 
very heart would break. 

The old lady gathered her in 
her arms. She laid the young 
head on her bosom, and stroked 
her hair, and tried to soothe her 

ief. 

‘Poor child,’ she said, ‘ poor 
child; don’t try to stop your 
grief; lie there, and let it have 
its way. Your first tears were 
shed on my breast. Many and 
many a night I have rocked you 
to sleep. You don’t remember 
me, but—’ 

Rachel lifted her tear-stained 
face. 

‘No; I don’t remember you,’ 
she answered. ‘ Have I ever seen 
you before ? 

‘ For the first four years of your 
life, I was going to say, you saw 
nobody else,’ was the reply. ‘I 
nursed you when you were a baby; 
my hands kept you from falling 
when first you tried to walk ; you 
were my own very child ; after me 
everywhere, with little tireless 
pattering feet ; and then you were 
taken away, and I lost you. Lay 
‘ your head down again, and cry ; 
there, dear, see, I am crying too.’ 

‘I must go to Edwina,’ said 
the girl, who apparently heard 
little or nothing of Miss Aggles’ 
speech ; ‘ she will want me.’ 

‘Stay here; 1 will fetch her ;’ 
and Miss Aggles, disappearing 
softly, shortly after returned with 
Edwina, her face sunken with 
weeping and distorted by grief. 

*O Rachel, Rachel !’ she cried ; 
and, clasped in each other’s arms, 
the sisters’ tears burst forth 
afresh. 

‘They will be better alone to- 
gether,’ murmured Miss Aggles ; 
‘they don’t know me;’ and she 
passed out of the room and closed 
the door behind her. 


She went back again to the 
chamber where the woman, who 
had so rarely been still in life, 
now lay so strangely quiet amongst 
the stir and buzz of excitement 
around her. 

‘ The doctor has been sent for, 
I think,’ said Miss Aggles, stand- 
ing on the threshold, and speak- 
ing to Simonds. 

Mr. Simonds, with whom had 
originated this idea, intimated 
that such indeed was the fact. 

‘Don’t you think, then, that 
some of these women had better 
go down-stairs again ? asked Miss 
Aggles. 

It was a speech calculated to 
hurt his spirits ; but Mr. Simonds 
felt nothing in Holyrood House 
had of ‘late been very much 
worth taking notice of; so he 
merely motioned to the cook, 
who, after a few whispered words, 
in her turn beckoned to the house- 
maids, and then they all pro- 
ceeded to the basement, where 
spirits were shortly produced, and 
each one incited the other to 
drink, ‘ if it was only a teaspoon- 
ful, to try and get over the shock.’ 
They stood in a group and talked 
about the matter. They rang the 
changes upon the ‘turn it had 
given them.’ Singly they had to 
tell how they heard Miss Ed- 
wina’s scream, and the particular 
way the sound affected them ; 


also the point of view from which - 


they first caught sight of ‘her 
ladyship.’ 

Mrs. Larrup declared a baby 
could not look more peaceful and 
beautiful. 

The upper-housemaid differed 
from this opinion, and said it was 
the most terrible sight she ever 
saw. 

The kitchenmaid thought the 
poor dear lady was like nothing 
so much as a ‘mask of stone ;’ 
while the under-housemaid struck 
horror into the hearts of her 
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hearers by wondering whether 
there would be an inquest. 

Mr. Simonds was disgusted. 

‘I am astonished at you,’ he 
said indignantly ; ‘ to talk of such 
things as inquests in respectable 
houses! I wonder what Sir John 
would think if he knew the word 
had even been so much as men- 
tioned under his roof.’ 

‘Iam ashamed of you, Mari- 
anne,’ said her senior both in age 
and rank. 

‘ And I’m sure you have given 
me quite another turn,’ exclaimed 
the cook. ‘ Yes, Mr. Simonds; 
please just the least drop more ; 
that gal has shook me all over 
with her inquests.’ 

‘ Well, one can only talk about 
what a person knows,’ retorted 
Marianne. ‘There was my own 
cousin fell off a scaffold and broke 
his neck ; and they had an inquest 
on him, though it was plain 
enough what he died of.’ 

‘That was different, quite dif- 
ferent,’ remarked Mr. Simonds 
loftily. 

‘I don’t see it, said Marianne 
defiantly. 

* Well, let’s have an end of this, 
at any rate,’ entreated Mr. Si- 
monds ; ‘we don’t want none of 
your inquests here.’ 

‘No; and we won't have none 
of them,’ added the cook. 

‘It’s such a low way of talk- 
ing,’ remarked the upper-house- 
maid, with her nose well in the 
air. 

‘For my part, I couldn’t stop 
in a house where there was in- 
quests and suchlike,’ chimed in 
the kitchen-maid. ‘My aunt, 
who goes out a-nursing, told 
me—’ 

‘There, that will do,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Simonds, who knew 
from experience the reminiscences 
of the aunt in question were of a 
nature, as he put it, ‘to destroy 
the appetite.’ ‘If you can’t find 
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anything more suitable to say, 
you had better hold your tongue. 
A hard thing, indeed, if a lady of 
title can’t die in her bed without 
having such comparisons insti- 
tooted ;’ and in high dudgeon Mr. 
Simonds betook himself to his 
pantry, all the more angry be- 
cause, in his inmost heart, he 
thought there might be some 
reason in Marianne’s remark. 

‘It is bad enough as it is,’ he 
considered ; ‘but an inquest! I 
can’t well imagine what Sir John 
would feel about that.’ 

Meantime, up-stairs, Miss 
Aggles, seated near the bed, 
waited patiently for the coming 
of the doctor. 

Winter, who alone remained in 
the room, went through all the 
pantomime she considered only 
decent and regular, but which 
Miss Aggles so improperly omit- 
ted. 

She took sips of water; she 
breathed deep sighs ; she averted 
her head from the quiet figure 
lying so motionless; she sobbed 
in a demonstrative, though sub- 
dued, manner; she swallowed with 
difficulty, having apparently to 
contend with a great ball in her 
throat ; she fidgeted from place 
to place, and at length attracted 
Miss Aggles’ attention. 

‘ Are you ill? asked that lady, 
in the low tone which already per- 
vaded the whole house. 

‘It’s my ‘art, ma'am. I have 
such a weak ‘art; and the least 
thing gives me such palpitations. 
O, to think of my lady—’ 

‘If you would rather not re- 
main here, I will stay with her 
till the doctor comes; perhaps 
you had better go.’ 

‘And leave you, ma'am? said 
Winter reproachfully ; ‘ I couldn’t 
think of doing that.’ 

‘You need not mind me,’ said 
Miss Aggles; ‘you had better 
go.’ 
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But Winter would not go. 

‘My lady’s rings and brooches 
were lying all about,’ she ex- 
plained afterwards, ‘ and of course 
it was my place to stay.’ 

Miss Aggles turned her chair 
a little so as to screen her face 
from the maid, and sat looking on 
the dead. It seemed to her like a 
dream, save that the horror which 
lives in dreams was absent. 

She felt almost as though she 
must shortly waken; as though 
the room, the place, the bed, its 
still occupant, were all mere parts 
and parcels of a night vision a 
moment might dispel. 

She knew she was not shocked, 
or sorry, or touched. She could 
not forget. If she had found her 
niece ina mean garret, her face 
worn, her surroundings sordid, 
the fount of pity might have been 
unsealed, and refreshing waters 
rushed through her soul ; but, as 
it was, everything in the room, 
every article on which her eye 
rested, reminded her how sordid 
had been her sin—the price she 
had counted upon receiving for 
ruining two lives. 

In death her brow was not 
more marble than her heart had 
been in life; her cheek had not 
lost its roundness ; grief had not 
mingled gray with her dark hair; 
for twenty-one years and more 
she had led a life of sin; and re- 
morse had not stamped a wrinkle 
on her face, had not marred the 
beauty of her features. 

For others the pain and the 
trouble, for her the ease and the 
joy ; for them struggle and misery, 
for her victory and happiness. 
She had lain soft; she had eaten 
of the best; she had been clad in 
fine raiment ; she had walked de- 
licately ; the world had been made 
smooth for her; she had never 
loved any one; never suffered a 
loss from any one; she was selfish 
to the inmost core, and— 
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‘Miss Aggles, you here? It 
was Doctor Dilton who spoke ; he 
had come so softly into the room 
that she did not hear his ap- 
proach. 

The spinster got up, and, still 
with that numbed sensation of un- 
reality on her face, gave him her 
hand. 

He looked at the quiet figure. 

‘Dead,’ he said softly, as though 
any word might waken her from 
the sleep into which she had 
fallen ; and he laid his hand upon 
her forehead, and then upon her 
heart. 

‘ Quite dead.’ 

Miss Aggles did not answer 
him. She stood, her fingers 
clutching the back of her chair, a 
spasm seeming to contract her 
throat. 

‘What do you know about it? 
he asked. 

‘ Nothing,’ she struggled to re- 
ply. ‘ I came to see her this morn- 
ing by appointment; the youngest 
daughter said she would tell her 
I had come—and — she—found 
her as you see,’ 

‘ Was your mistress complain- 
ing last night? said the doctor, 
turning to the maid. 

‘No, sir; on the contrary ; her 
ladyship,’ with a marked emphasis 
on the word, ‘ observed she did 
not know when she had felt so 
well.’ 

‘Humph!’ commented the doc- 
tor. 

Between the bed and the fire- 
place stood a small table. He 
walked round to it and lifted a 
little bottle, looked at the label, 
held the vial up to the light, 
took out the cork, and smelt the 
contents. 

‘Sleeping drops,’ explained 
Winter, seeing the doctor was 
looking at her. ‘Her ladyship 
latterly took them often.’ 

‘Last night? he inquired. 


‘No, sir; not last night. She 
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said, “ I feel sure I shall rest with- 
out them.”’ 

‘And so she did not take any ? 

* No, sir; but her ladyship said, 
“ You can leave the bottle within 
reach, Winter, though I don’t 
expect I shall require to take 
any.”’ 

‘Just so; and how much was 
there in the bottle, do you sup- 
pose? 

‘It was nearly full, sir.’ 

‘ Look at it now.’ 

Winter gave a little cry. 
‘Why, her ladyship has taken 
nearly all there was !’ 

‘Nothing can be more dan- 
gerous than sedatives in the hands 
of a person who either sleeps 
badly, or fancies she does,’ said 
the doctor, while examining a 
glass which likewise stood on the 
table. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to a carafe of water close be- 
side. 

‘It is plain enough, I think,’ 
he said ; ‘plain enough. She has 
been gone for hours.’ 

He took a few steps with head 
bent, evidently considering deep- 
ly ; then he asked Miss Aggles, 

‘Who was it, did you say, saw 
her first ? 

‘The younger daughter.’ 

‘I should like to speak to her 
fora minute. Is she in a state 
to be spoken to? 

* Will you ask whether Doctor 
Dilton can see Miss Moffat? said 
Miss Aggles to the maid. 

‘It was Miss Edwina, not Miss 
Moffat, ma’am,’ corrected Winter. 

Miss Aggles winced. ‘I had 
forgotten,’ she answered. ‘ Please 
make the inquiry.’ 

Having employed her leisure in 
putting away the jewelry, and 
that burden being off her mind, 
Winter proceeded to deliver the 
message. 

She had scarcely got out of ear- 
shot before Miss Aggles began, 
‘Surely you do not imagine—’ 
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‘Not for a moment,’ he inter- 
rupted, reading her thoughts be- 
fore she could give verbal utter- 
ance to them. ‘The last person 
in the world to do such a thing.’ 

‘So I should have said; but 
still—’ 

‘And, besides, there was no 
reason for it—now. Everything 
was known ; no worse could come. 
She had no further revelation to 
fear. It was a pure accident, I 
am certain. She owes her death 
to her own impatience.’ 

Miss Aggles did not answer. 
She only turned her eyes to the 
dead woman, and thought of the 
evening she had seen her pacing 
up and down beside the river, 
ceaselessly, like the Restless Cavey. 
She was quiet enough now. 
Lord! to think a few drops of 
anything could make her so still, 
could so swiftly cut the knot of 
difficulty, and solve for evermore 
so swiftly the last earthly mystery 
with which she could be con- 
nected ! 

‘There must be an inquest,’ 
went on Doctor Dilton abruptly. 

*O, no! O, no!’ cried Miss 
Aggles, putting out her hands as 
if to ward off a blow. 

*It cannot be avoided,’ he an- 
swered. ‘She had no disease. 
There was no reason, so far as 
I know, why she might not have 
lived for fifty years. No; I could 
not give a certificate; you had 
better leave it to me. Sir John 
must be telegraphed for at once. 
Now, like a good dear soul, don’t 
you give way,’ he added, walking 
up to Miss Aggles, and laying 
both his hands on her shoulders ; 
for she had at last broken down, 
thoroughly and completely ; she 
had covered her face with her 
hands, her gray head was bowed 
in sorrow, her honest face was 
convulsed in shame; all her wo- 
man’s delicacy, all her instinctive 
modesty, all her simple dignity 
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seemed humbled in a moment in 
the dust. 

The idea of the beauty, of 
which she had been so proud, 
being looked on in death by strange 
men, the life which had been but 
one long course of selfish wicked- 
ness and sinful deceit exposed to 
view, shook her very soul. 

‘O doctor!’ she cried pitifully, 
‘I loved her—I loved her—I 
loved her once! For many a long 
night she lay next my heart. For 
many a long day after her mo- 
ther deserted her I nursed and 
tended and cared for her. If she 
had been my one very own, I 
do not think she could have seemed 
nearer to me than she did; and 
now—and now— 

He let her grief have its way. 
He did not try to stem the torrent 
till its first violence was ex- 
hausted ; then he said, in a low 
voice full of pity, 

*This death is hard for you, 
but is it harder than her life? 
Think of all the worse which 
might have happened had her 
husband been a different man, 
and thank God—’ 

*I do—I have ; only—’ 

‘He had not left me five mi- 
nutes when I was summoned 
there,’ went on the doctor. ‘We 
talked the matter over exhaus- 
tively ; and I tried every argument 
I could think of to induce him, 
at least, to delay a decision which 
seemed to me calculated to embar- 
rass and shadow the whole of his 
future life. All in vain. I am 
glad to remember now it was all 
in vain ; that he went away stead- 
fastly purposed to sacrifice him- 
self, and to spare the woman who 
had forsaken him, as he would 
have cherished her had she been 
true.’ 

‘Poor fellow, poor 
sobbed Miss Aggles. 

*Rich fellow I account him,’ 
answered Doctor Dilton. ‘ Richer 


fellow 
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than if he owned the wealth 
of Rothschild, and lacked his 
own nature. But,’ he proceeded, 
‘there are many things to see to, 
and at once. You must remain 
here. I shall tell the butler so. 
Do you suppose any one in the 
house knows where Sir John is 
to be found?’ 

‘We might ask—Rachel,’ an- 
swered Miss Aggles, drying her 
eyes, and striving to compose her- 
self now she found actual work 
at hand to do. 

‘I wish you would ask her, 
then. I am going down-stairs. 
I want to speak to the butler and 
lady’s-maid ;’ and he hastened out 
of the room without casting a 
glance behind. Left alone, Miss 
Aggles threw herself down beside 
the bed, and prayed as she had, 
perhaps, never prayed before dur- 
ing the whole course of her honest 
honourable life. 

‘O my dear,’ she whispered 
at length, kissing the clay-cold 
cheek, ‘may God have mercy 
upon you! From the time you 
were a selfish beautiful child, I 
do not think you ever understood 
half the evil you were doing; but 
He will know, He knows.’ 

She went with a firm step into 
the rectangular hall, out of which, 
at Holyrood House, all the best 
bedchambers open, and immedi- 
ately encountered Winter, who, 
addressing her with great respect, 
said, would she be pleased to 
walk up into Miss Moffat’s room. 

Already Doctor Dilton had put 
matters straight for her. Though 
the disorganised household re- 
sented the advent of any strange 
mistress, the members composing 
it felt it might be wise to bow to 
circumstances, and, at all events, 
remain neutral till they found 
what changes were likely to be 
inaugurated on Sir John’s return. 

So far as they could judge on 
such slight acquaintance, Miss 
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Aggles was not a person who 
would interfere with their privi- 
leges, and turn everything in the 
house upside down. 

After she had been with Rachel 
for a few minutes, she came down- 
stairs and spoke some words to 
Doctor Dilton ; then she shut her- 
self up in the library, and re- 
mained so quiet, Mr. Simonds, to 
use his own words, ‘ grew quite 
uneasy about her,’ and ‘ made so 
bold,’ after a couple of hours, as 
to go in and ask what she would 
like to have for luncheon. 

It is quite unnecessary, perhaps, 
to say the servants had, in the 
interim, dined heartily, and par- 
taken of wine with a good deal 
of feeling. 

Mrs. Larrup remarked, after a 
sigh of repletion, ‘We are here 
to-day and there to-morrow.’ Miss 
Winter, who, though hard and 
acid-looking, professed a fondness 
for poetry, and was even supposed 
to be given to coquetting with the 
Muses herself, murmured some- 
thing concerning ‘ flowers of the 
field,’ while combating her re- 
gret with sherry, which the com- 
pany generally drank out of 
tumblers, ‘ not being,’ as the upper- 
housemaid said, ‘fashionable folks, 
thank Heaven, or even rich.’ 

Which was the point where 
Sir John’s servants drew the line 
in Holyrood House; it is the 
point where more servants than 
are supposed draw the line. 

They believed Sir John was 
rich, but they knew he was not 
fashionable ; and one of them said 
she always felt her ladyship was 
very little better than themselves, 

‘Speak for yourself, please,’ 
entreated Miss Winter, who, hav- 
ing partaken of a considerable 
amount of wine, felt herself a 
person of very great consequence 
indeed. 

‘We all know, I suppose, who 
our fathers were ; at any rate, I 


know who mine was. He kept a 
livery-stable at the back of the 
Edgware-road, and little thought 
his daughter would ever have to 
eat the bread of servitude. But 
it would puzzle any of you to say 
who my lady's father was, or 
whether she ever had one.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Mr. Si- 
monds, ‘let’s have no more of 
this ? and to emphasise that he, 
for one, did not approve of such 
talk, he poured the wine which 
remained into his own tumbler, 
and saying he thought the strange 
lady must want something, hur- 
ried up-stairs, walked across the 
hall, and opened the library-door. 

Miss Aggles was sitting at the 
table where Sir John had sat, 
with a Bible spread open before 
her, poring over the text she 
could hardly see, so dim were her 
eyes with tears. 

‘I could not eat anything, 
thank you,’ she said mildly, in 
answer to Mr. Simonds’ inquiry ; 
‘and I do not take wine. Pre- 
sently, if not inconvenient, I 
should like a cup of tea.’ 

During the course of the after- 
noon, Doctor Dilton returned to 
tell her he had made every 
arrangement it was possible to 
make before the return of Sir 
John. 

While he stayed talking, and 
just as the dusk of evening was 
settling down over the great lonely 
room Lady Moffat could never 
survey with satisfaction, or pace 
restlessly again, Simonds entered 
to say Mr. Lassils was in the 
boudoir ; for ‘ though he, Simonds, 
had told him of the misfortune 
about her ladyship, indeed, he 
earnestly requested permission to 
speak to Miss Aggles for a mo- 
ment.’ 

‘ Will you go to him, or shall I 
see what he wants ? asked Doctor 
Dilton, looking at the card, and 
twisting it about in his fingers. 
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*No, thank you, I will go,’ she 
answered ; and rising, she pro- 
ceeded, after adjusting her orderly 
curls, and shaking out the folds 
of her dress a little, to the room 
her niece could never find pride 
nor pleasure in more. 

Under the gaslights, which 
Mr. Simonds had, in recognition 
of the deep distress in which the 
household was supposed to be 
plunged, turned down as low as 
possible, stood Mr. Lassils, hat in 
hand, his thoughts occupied about 
the first occasion when he en- 
tered the house, not a year pre- 
viously. 

‘I beg your pardon for intrud- 
ing,’ he said, starting a little as 
Miss Aggles, coming quietly for- 
ward, addressed him. ‘Iam sure 
I am awfully sorry to hear about 
what has happened and all that, 
and I should not have come in, 
only I wanted to give you one 
hint. You know best, of course, 
but if I were in your place, J would 
square Miss Bunks.’ 

‘I scarcely understand,’ said 
Miss Aggles, bewildered. 

‘Doctor Dilton is here, is he 
not? he will know what I mean. 
Don’tneglect the warning. Square 
Miss Banks. She can make mat- 
ters very unpleasant if she likes.’ 


CHAPTER XL. 
‘ THERE IS MONEY TO BE MADE.’ 


By the time Sir John Moffat 
reached home, which he did on the 
evening of the next day, the in- 
quest was over, the undertaker’s 
men were in charge, paragraphs 
had appeared in the daily papers, 
headed, ‘ Lamentable Occurrence,’ 
‘Sad Accident from the Use of 
Chloral,’ ‘Terrible Tragedy,’ and 
suchlike. 

Holyrood House had all day 
been besieged by persons who 
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came to make inquiries and ex- 
press theirsympathy. There were 
as many cards on the marble slab 
as there had been when Lady 
Moffat first came to view the 
desirable residence. People shook 
their heads gravely about the 
matter. There was quite a hum 
of curiosity and confusion. All 
Kensington, as though possessed 
of one mind, busied itself about 
the Moffats: wondered, pitied, 
gossiped. 

There seemed but a single ex- 
ception, and that, under most cir- 
cumstances, might have been ac- 
counted remarkable. It was not 
so, however, as affairs stood in the 
narrow house out of which Miss 
Banks had made much capital. 
She was not flitting about the 
parish, emptying her little basket 
of news for the benefit of this dear 
friend and that delightful acquaint- 
ance, for a very sufficient reason 
—she had her dead too, and was 
mourning most sincerely. ‘The 
dreadful object, ‘the frightful 
affliction,’ her ‘ cross,’ her ‘ trial,’ 
her ‘ burden so nobly borne,’ was 
gone where he could not be of use 
to her in any way for evermore. 
He had departed, and his income 
had departed also; and what was 
worse than both, at the same 
moment an insurance office, in 
which Miss Banks had with the 
savings of years purchased an 
annuity, collapsed also. Miss 
Banks was not a religious woman, 
or given to much biblical refer- 
ence, whether verbal or other- 
wise. Nevertheless, as she sat 
gloomily in her little parlour pon- 
dering upon what had occurred, 
she did think about Job, and 
how first one messenger and then 
another rushed in the bearer of 
evil tidings. 

Only one ray of comfort had 
pierced the darkness of her future, 
and that came from an unexpected 
source. As she remembered it 
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she recollected the Moffats— 
thought of the headstrong pas- 
sionate nature for ever quiet, of 
the beauty and the obstinacy and 
the seltishness which should in- 
cense her no more—and began to 
wonder, at first in a vague intan- 
gible sort of way, but afterwards 
with sufficient clearness of mind 
and purpose, what Sir John would 
do now. 

‘The girls must have some one 
to chaperon them,’ she considered ; 
and, after all, might she still not 
be able to keep on the narrow 
house, and live almost constantly 
at Palace Gardens also ? 

There would be an indefinite- 
ness—an absence of formal en- 
gagement—about such a plan 
which might commend itself to 
Sir John. 

She had not thought of such a 
possibility before. Now it did 
enter her mind, Miss Banks was 
not one to go to sleep over it. 

‘I must send round Niel to 
inquire how they are,’ she con- 
sidered ; ‘or would it be better 
for me to step across to see 
Rachel? In the dark no one would 
know me. And yet perhaps I 
might meet some person who 
would be surprised to see me out. 
No, I will write a note.’ 

Having arrived at which deter- 
mination, she rang the bell, and 
desired that Niel might be sent 
to her. 

‘He is out, ma’am,’ answered 
the cook. 

‘Tell me when he returns, 
then,’ said Miss Banks; and she 
turned back to her contemplation 
of the fire with a frown. Life 
without the ‘object’s’ income— 
without any income save that she 
could make—without a house, 
without servants, without Niel 
—would not, she felt, be much 
worth the having. 

‘And I can perceive a differ- 
ence in Niel already,’ she re- 
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flected. (Which indeed even a per- 
son less astute than Miss Banks 
might easily have done.) ‘ I won- 
der if he suspects how I am si- 
tuated? He was not in the house 
when Mr. Lassils came last night, 
or I really should have imagined 
he had heard something of what 
passed. Dear, dear, what a 
plague servants are, even the 
best of them ! 

If she had known what Niel 
the invaluable was doing at that 
very moment she might with jus- 
tice have considered him a greater 
trial than the ‘ object’ had ever 
been. He was standing near the 
tradesmen’s entrance to Holyrood 
House, in close conversation with 
Mr. Simonds. Screened by shel- 
tering evergreens, and perfectly 
secure from eavesdroppers by 
reason of knowing where every 
individual member of the house- 
hold was bestowed, the pair talked 
about the late tragedy and the 
events which had preceded it. 

‘And what I say,’ observed 
Miss Banks’ right-hand man, ‘is 
this—there is money to be 
made out of it, and I don’t see 
why we should not make it as 
well as anybody else. What is 
wanted is to get up a controversy 
in the papers about this death. 
No one believes she came to her 
end fairly.’ 

‘I’m sure she did not come 
to it unfairly,’ retorted Simonds. 
* You'll be saying presently I gave 
her the stuff, I suppose? 

‘No; but as you remarked 
yourself a while ago, there have 
been queer goings-on in this estab- 
lishment.’ 

‘If you like to call it an estab- 
lishment,’ answered the butler, 
with a fine sneer. ‘I never saw 
such ways of getting on before. 
Money spent like water, and no- 
thing to show for it worth having. 
No great perquisites to speak of. 
A wonderful set-out of company 
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at first, and then all dropped ex- 
cept your Miss Banks as head-dish, 
and Mr. Woodham to match. My 
lady keeping her room half the 
time ; and Sir John scarcely ever 
in the house so long as he could 
stay out of it. I am sure at one 
time I thought he was making a 
bolt of it, like Mr. Seaton. Now 
I believe there had been some ter- 
rible quarrel between him and my 
lady, and that that strange lady 
from the house higher up the Gar- 
dens had something to do with it.’ 

‘ That is exactly what ought to 
be ventilated,’ said Niel eagerly. 
‘The way that inquest was hurried 
over cannot be considered other 
than a most disgraceful proceed- 
ing. It was a perfect hole-and- 
corner affair. Why, as a gentle- 
man said to me no later than this 
morning, not a soul is a bit wiser 
on the subject of the Moffats than 
before Lady Moffat died.’ 

‘They are a close lot,’ agreed 
Mr. Simonds. 

‘Why, you know little or no- 
thing about them,’ suggested Niel, 
touching on what he was well 
aware to be a sore spot. 

‘Perhaps there is not much to 
know,’ hazarded Simonds. 

‘And perhaps there may be. 
Look here,’ went on the speaker 
impressively, ‘when money is to 
be made why do you hold back 
your hand? I know the old wo- 
man was bribed to hold her tongue. 
Young Lassils came to our house 
last night, and made it well worth 
her while to keep silence. Now 
why should not it be made worth 
our while to speak out? There 
was something queer about my 
lady, and the whole establishment 
had not the true ring. If we just 
work that up a little it may be 
found expedient to give us some- 
thing handsome. Whatdoyousay? 

‘I can’t say anything at the 
minute,’ returned Simonds. ‘ You 
see there is the future to con- 
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sider, and I must take time to 
think over the matter.’ 

‘But while you are thinking 
time is slipping on and the chances 
are vanishing,’ said Niel pathetic- 
ally. 

‘ What are your chances ?’ asked 
Simonds. 

‘O, if you choose to be cau- 
tious, I can be cautious too,’ was 
the offended answer. 

‘All right. It is one of the 
Sunday papers, I suppose? 

Niel did not reply. 

‘You won't get much out of 
them,’ suggested Simonds dis- 
paragingly. 

‘Never you mind how much, 
as you don’t want to go shares,’ 
said Niel, falling into the trap 
laid for him. ‘I can only tell 
you that you are cutting yourself 
out of a nice thing—a very nice 
thing—by refusing to open your 
mouth.’ 

‘If I did open it I should find 
little to say,’ returned Simonds, 
whose mind was now quite made 
up. ‘ Except that my lady’s tem- 
per was bad at times—that Sir 
John’s ways were not quite the 
ways of what J should call a gen- 
tleman—I have nothing to say 
against the people or the place. 
The great fault I ever had to find 
with it was your mistress being 
let to come in and out of the 
house as if she owned it.’ 

‘Take care she does not come 
over and stay in it altogether,’ 
said Niel, with a jeering laugh. 
‘ Now she has lost nearly all she 
had, Holyrood House might not 
be a bad sort of refuge.’ 

‘I think the only person who 
had any liking for her cannot do 
much for her in the future,’ an- 
swered Simonds. ‘ But what she 
tries or leaves untried does not 
signify much to me. I'll bid you 
good-evening now, as I may be 
wanted.’ 

Having ascertained that he was 
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not wanted, or likely to be wanted 
for a couple of hours at all events, 
Simonds left Holyrood House, 
and walked direct to the residence 
of Mr. Lassils’ mother. Arrived 
there, he found the gentleman of 
whom he was in search absent 
—dining, so said the trim parlour- 
maid, with Mr. Palthorpe in 
Palace Gardens. Thither Si- 
monds repaired, and, stating where 
he came from, said he wished to 
speak to Mr. Lassils particularly. 

‘Well, Simonds,’ said the 
young man, entering the little 
side-room where the butler had 
been told to wait, ‘what is the 
matter at your place now? 

‘I thought I had better see 
you, sir,’ began Simonds. ‘ Sir 
John is a very reserved gentle- 
man, and might take what I 
think some one ought to know 
amiss. Since I first went into 
service I have always made it a 
rule to stand by the family whose 
bread I eat. I consider that no- 
thing but honest; and hearing 
casually there is likely to be a stir 
made in some of the papers about 
her ladyship’s death, I have taken 
the liberty of mentioning the 
matter to you.’ 

‘What about her ladyship’s 
death? and what more is there to 
be said about it than has been 
said ? asked Mr. Lassils sharply. 

‘ Nothing, sir, that I know of ; 
but it is wonderful what thenews- 
paper gentlemen can spin out of 
the merest thread. So far as I 
understand, some remarks are 
going to be made about the in- 
quest having been a hole-and- 
corner sort of affair.’ 

‘But it was not,’ interrupted 
Mr. Lassils. 

‘No, sir, of course not; and 
what I—who, of course, am ac- 
quainted with all the circum- 
stances of the lamentable affair— 
was going to remark was, that I 
think it would be well—you'll 
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excuse my freedom, sir—to take 
no notice whatever of any para- 
graph or article ; and ifany person 
wants any money either for giving 
or withholding information, to re- 
fuse to pay it. We in the house 
have nothing to tell, and when 
there is nothing to tell, it stands 
to reason remarks such as may 
appear will be forgotten after a 
very few days. If a statement 
appears headed “ The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,” it may be unplea- 
sant, but it can’t be helped. I 
thought you might be asked to 
buy a certain person off ; so I took 
the liberty of seeing you. He 
knows nothing, and he can tell 
nothing.’ 

‘ There is nothing to know,’ re- 
marked Mr. Lassils. 

‘No, sir; that is what I ob- 
served a little while ago, if you 
remember. They were gentry as 
always kept their affairs to them- 
selves. I never lived in a place 
before where the servants knew so 
little of what was going on.’ 

And having with solemn seve- 
rity delivered himself of this— 
which might, indeed, be called a 
blow straight from the shoulder— 
Mr. Simonds coughed modestly 
and stood at ease. 

Mr. Lassils looked at him; he 
looked at Mr. Lassils ; and with- 
out another word being spoken 
they understood each other. 

‘It is very good indeed of you 
to give us this hint,’ said Mr. 
Lassils, after that short pause. 

‘It was only my duty, sir,’ an- 
swered Simonds, without changing 
a muscle, 

‘Sir John is the sort of person 
who would feel any gossip of that 
kind keenly,’ remarked Miss Ed- 
wina’s admirer. 

‘It is to be hoped it will never 
reach his ears, sir,’ said Simonds, 
with imperturbable gravity. 

‘The family are not likely to 
see any of the Sunday papers, I 
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suppose? questioned Mr. Las- 
sils. 

*O, no, sir; always most cor- 
rect in their reading,’ was the 
answer. 

*I hear,’ went on Mr. Lassils, 
‘that, after everything is over and 
settled, Sir John has some inten- 
tion of leaving Holyrood House, 
which must now, of course, be full 
of painful memories to him. If 
the establishment should be bro- 
ken up, do you think of taking 
another situation? 

‘Hardly, sir, I should say,’ re- 
plied Simonds. ‘My mother has 
a shop; and it was always my 
intention some day to abandon 
service, and try to work up a good 
business. I was only waiting till 
I had saved enough for the pur- 
pose.’ 

‘And have you saved enough 
now? asked Mr. Lassils. 

‘Pretty nearly, sir, I hope.’ 

‘Well, if it should be in my 
power to give you a helping hand 
at any time, you may count upon 
my doing so.’ 

‘I am sure you are very kind, 
sir.’ 

‘Sir John is a liberal master, I 
suppose ? 

‘Pretty fair, sir. But some- 
times I imagine it would be better 
for him and other people if he 
was acquainted with any one who 
could venture to tell him what 
was usual, Sir John is apt to 
treat his servants as he might his 
clerks ; and I need not tell you, 
sir, the position is quite different.’ 

‘ Quite different. The members 
of a household are, after a fashion, 
members of a man’s family.’ 

‘ That is exactly what I meant, 
sir. Only I could not have dared 
to put the idea into such plain 
words. Then that is all, I be- 
lieve, sir, and I won't take the 
liberty of seeing you again, unless 
something very unexpected occurs. 
I thought Sir John’s friends might 
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like to know I had nothing what- 
ever to tell.’ 

‘Most considerate,’ murmured 
Mr. Lassils. Then, when the door 
closed behind Simonds, he thought, 
*O, these domestic spies—at bed 
and at board, at birth, bridal, and 
burial! What is the secret of 
that house? What mystery was 
the dead woman guarding all her 
life? I wonder if Woodham 
knows. I should like to under- 
stand a puzzle which certainly 
exists, and which as certainly 
baffled the penetration even of 
Miss Banks.’ 

Meantime Sir John, utterly 
ignorant of the world’s curiosity 
and the world’s dissatisfaction, re- 
mained shut up in his library. 
How he passed the hours and the 
days no one knew ; through what 
dreary labyrinths he wandered in 
imagination who could tell ? 

In the dead of night he had 
once looked on the face of the 
woman who was the ruin of his 
life ; but how the sight of that 
marble visage affected him, of that 
countenance, in death no colder 
than her heart had heen during 
life, there was none ow. At 
first Miss Aggles made an effort to 
approach him ; but his repugnance 
to her well-meant words of com- 
fort, his evident desire to be left 
to fight his battle in solitude, were 
so evident, she shrank out of his 
sight, and contented herself with 
striving to console the two lonely 
girls. 

With Edwina her attempts were 
successful, but on Rachel she was 
able to produce no impression 
whatever. On the two words, 
‘papa,’ ‘mamma,’ she rang the 
changes till Miss Aggles felt almost 
broken-hearted. 

‘If I could only be with papa,’ 
she said; ‘if he would let me 
talk to him /’ 

Knowing what she knew, Miss 
Aggles could scarcely bear to hear 
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her. It seemed less hard to see 
the girl weeping beside her mother, 
or sitting, with hands clasped and 
eyes which were full of tears, look- 
ing over Kensington Park and 
the yews, that seemed gloomier 
and darker than ever. 

‘If I might only give her a 
hint ! thought Miss Aggles; but 
Sir John had sternly forbade any 
inkling of the truth being given 
to Rachel. 

‘That which has to be told I 
shall tell her myself,’ he said. 

And so the days wore on, and all 
that remained of the woman who 
had wrought such sorrow was laid 
in a large cemetery at some dis- 
tance from London. 

The funeral was strictly private. 
Sir John and his sons, Doctor 
Dilton and Mr. Lassils, only ac- 
companied her in that last journey. 
Then the man, who could not be 
called a widower, as he had never 
been a husband, addressed himself 
to setting his house in order. For 
Edwina and his sons he accepted 
an eager invitation sent by his 
youngest sister. Now his children 
might become intimate with his 
relatives. . yw the bar he had so 
long placed vetween them might 
in silence and security be removed. 

Over the papers of the woman 
who had called herself his wife 
he forced himself to look, finding 
amongst them, however, nothing 
the whole world might not have 
seen, save sundry bank-notes she 
had evidently lately begun to 
hoard. It seems a strange thing 
to say, but this discovery touched 
him keenly. 

‘She was afraid,’ he said to 
Miss Aggles ; ‘ poor soul, she was 
afraid, and thought I might leave 
her to want. Ah, she need not 
have feared that / 

‘ Never,’ remarked Miss Winter 
afterwards, ‘ did I meet with such 
generous people. I had, I might 
say, the pick of my lady’s ward- 
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robe, and my fellow-servants the 
remainder. Not a single thing 
was reserved, except her jewelry ; 
they gave every article away; and 
that elderly lady was to the full 
as eager as Sir John. Talk of 
mysteries, indeed ; there was not 
much mystery about them. No 
family in Palace Gardens ever be- 
haved handsomer to their ser- 
vants; no family in any gardens 
or places or squares or terraces, for 
that matter; and it is a scandal 
and a shame for the papers to 
insinuate my lady did not come 
by her death fairly, when J know 
to the contrary, and could swear 
in a hundred courts Sir John bore 
all her airs and tempers like a 
very angel. Why, after her jewelry 
was put away we came on a plain 
gold brooch of my lady’s she 
was in the habit of wearing, and 
took it to Sir John. He would 
not touch it. “ Keep it, Winter,” 
he said, speaking mournful like. 
“You may be pleased to have 
something which belonged to your 
poor mistress.” “ After that, don’t 
come to me with any of your 
nasty underhanded suspicions,” I 
turned round on that vile old Niel. 
“ If any of your evil-minded news- 
paper men come here, trying to 
undermine the peace of respectable 
families, I'll give them a piece of 
my mind. There was some mystery, 
you say? Not a bit of it. No- 
thing in the whole wide world 
mysterious, except my lady’s tem- 
per, which, after all, was perhaps 
just as good as Miss Banks’.”’ 

‘It is a scandal how those 
Radical papers are down upon 
gentlefolks,’ said Simonds, who, 
always a Conservative, had de- 
veloped a finer and keener spirit 
of Toryism since his connection 
with Mr, Lassils. ‘Why, they 
wouldn’t let a gentleman bury 
his wife in peace if they could 
help it.’ 

‘ Even Miss Banks was talking, 
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with tears in her eyes, to me the 
other day about the dreadful 
things they had said,’ remarked 
Winter. 

‘I daresay, the old crocodile,’ 
commented Simonds. 

‘For all we know, crocodiles 
are sorry sometimes,’ expostulated 
Winter. 

‘ Very likely you are quite right, 
and that she is,’ answered Simonds, 
who felt he had done a good thing 
in declining Niel’s overtures, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A BITTER TRIAL, 


Tae hour had come. It was 
theevening of the last day SirJohn 
Moffat ever meant to spend in 
Palace Gardens. Even to himself 
the paths of his future earthly 
pilgrimage seemed vague and un- 
certain ; but he felt determined they 
should lead no longer round and 
about that ancient Court suburb. 
Next morning he intended to leave 
Holyrood House, and he did not 
purpose to return to it. Ifit could 
be sold just as it stood, well ; if an 
offer were made for the place fur- 
nished, his agent had orders not 
to haggle about terms ; supposing 
it could only be dealt with unfur- 
nished, on lease or even a yearly 
tenancy, an auction of the various 
articles in which the dead woman 
had taken such pride was to solve 
the knot of any difficulty which 
might ensue. 

‘Such folly ! said Miss Banks, 
criticising the knight's proceedings 
freely, now she found there was 
nothing more to be got out of him ; 
for he had firmly declined all her 
proffers of friendship and assist- 
ance. ‘ Now he has got rid of her 
he might have a chance ; and it 
is not as if he ever cared two- 
pence about her ; for nobody could 
—one of the most hateful women 
in private life that ever existed 
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‘It is quite a mistake trying to 
lure people of that rank from their 
shops and counting-houses,’ said 
Lady Griffiths, whose father had 
kept the Dancing Bear in the old 
coaching days, and made a mint 
of money by fleecing perished and 
starving travellers. ‘Of course, 
you meant it all for the best, my 
dear; but you really are some- 
times too credulous and impul- 
sive.’ 

‘IT am afraid I am,’ answered 
Miss Banks, thinking of the way 
Sir John received her overtures, 
and how he had even negatived 
the idea she could be of the slight- 
est use to him. 

‘You see also,’ pursued Lady 
Griffiths placidly, ‘there was some- 
thing mostinexplicable about Lady 
Moffat’s death. If they were living 
on good terms whyshould she have 
taken the chloral—why should it 
have been left in her way ? 

If the law had been as stupid 
as society, as full of suspicion, as 
hard to convince, there cannot be 
the slightest question there must 
have been a second inquest, on 
the occasion of which, no doubt, 
something would have been 
dragged out concerning Lady 
Moffat’s antecedents. 

Well, suppose it had come to 
that, Sir John was prepared. In 
his life he had touched the point 
at which a man says, ‘ Better any 
exposure than the prolonged effort 
to conceal.’ 

To Mr. Lassils he in fact said 
that, while appreciating his kind- 
ness, he doubted its wisdom, and 
that beyond the amount for which 
that gentleman had made himself 
liable he should decline to ad- 
vance another sixpence. 

‘Let people or the papers say 
what they please,’ he remarked ; 
‘it cannot signify to me. I would 
rather face the exposure of any 
domestic trouble than the conse- 
quences of a bribed silence.’ 
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‘Plucky,’ thought Mr. Lassils, 
‘but foolish. I wonder what pre- 
cise nature the domestic trouble 
assumed ? 

Her ladyship had been dead a 
month, and buried for three weeks. 
Already she was becoming a me- 
mory. The mourning worn for her 
had lost its first freshness, and 
even the servants, on the eve of 
departure from Holyrood House, 
were forgetting her ill-humours, 
and referred to her, not unkindly, 
as their poor mistress. 

As for Sir John, he must, after 
long years of servitude, have felt 
like the traditional prisoner of the 
Bastille, unable to realise his free- 
dom. In a second the awful 
fetters himself had forged were 
struck off by death, only, however, 
to impose a more terrible punish- 
ment—the loss of Rachel ! 

For that trouble had now to be 
faced. It was impossible her father 
should longer defer his claim. 
Hitherto, out of pity for the man 
who had so wronged him, out of 
consideration for Miss Aggles, who 
implored delay, he forbore to insist 
that the daughter, who was a 
stranger to him, should at length 
be given into his care; but now 
he said he could wait no longer ; 
that very night he would come to 
Holyrood House and take her to 
his own home. 

‘I do not want to be hard upon 
the man,’ he said to Doctor Dilton ; 
* but she is my child, and it is not 
fit that she should remain under 
his roof.’ 

Sorrowfully Doctor Dilton a- 
greed it was not fit; still he felt 
the terrible necessity of tearing 
the two apart. It was all part of 
the wrong, which could never be 
made right; never, while the sun 
shone by day and the moon gave 
her light by night. 

Throughout Holyrood House 
there reigned a silence as profound 
as when Lady Moffat lay in her 
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coffin. Save in the basement, no 
sound of human speech broke the 
stillness, and even amongst the 
servants there was less talk than 
might have been expected. 

At last they realised the fact 
that it was an exceptionally good 
place they were leaving ; that they 
might never be so comfortable 
again; that let the mystery, which 
they comprehended had shaded 
the house, be what it would, it 
failed to touch them, nay, per- 
haps made matters better for de- 
pendents than might have been 
the case where no secret trouble 
wrung the hearts of those set in 
authority over them. 

Sir John had returned from the 
City early in the afternoon, asked 
for a cup of tea, and partaken of 
that simple stimulant in the din- 
ing-room. Rachel was in her 
own apartment, putting up such 
of her simple possessions as had 
been left unpacked to the last, 
and wondering why it was no 
word had been spoken to her as to 
where they should next be opened. 

It was the evening of a wild 
day in March. The wind swept 
across Kensington Gardens; mass- 
es of cloud kept hurrying across 
the sky; the sun was going 
down in a stormy, gray, and 
golden splendour. 

‘I shall always think of Ken- 
sington thus,’ mused the girl, as 
she stood lonely beside the win- 
dow, and she looked mournfully 
over the desolate landscape through 
a mist of unbidden tears. She 
did not draw down the blinds as 
twilight came darkling down, 
but, sitting beside the fire, still 
continued to gaze into the sombre 
sadness of the gathering night. 

As she mused—and Heaven 
knows her thoughts were mourn- 
ful as the aspect of external Na- 
ture—there sounded a light knock 
upon the panel of the door—light, 
yet decided. 
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‘ Come in,’ said the girl, chang- 
ing her attitude a little, but not 
turning her head. 

Slowly the handle was turned, 
slowly the door opened. Never 
had Winter in her most despond- 
ing or sympathetic moments en- 
tered any apartment after such a 
fashion, and surprised, Rachel 
looked round and beheld, stand- 
ing in the further gloom, Sir 
John. 

Instantly she sprang to her 
feet and hurried to meet him. 
‘Papa! she exclaimed, with a 
little sob of delight and pain ; and 
she would have thrown herself 
upon his breast but that he 
stretched out his hand to keep 
her back, while, advancing into 
the room with the set look upon 
his face of one who had come on 
some fixed errand, he said, 

‘I want to talk to you, Rachel. 
May I sit down? 

Wondering at his tone and 
manner and expression, tremb- 
ling with the terror of some 
unknown unimaginable danger 
strong upon her, she wheeled 
the easiest chair beside the hearth, 
and when he dropped into it 
stood, her hands clasped on the 
mantelpiece, waiting for what 
was to come next. 

‘You have bad news,’ at last 
she said, finding he did not speak, 
and feeling the silence insupport- 
able. 

‘For myself, yes,’ he replied 
moodily ; ‘for you—God grant 
what I have to say may prove 
good hereafter !’ 

‘ Nothing which is bad for you 
can be good for me,’ she answered ; 
and she meant what she said fully, 
though, as she spoke, her heart 
gave one great throb, thinking 
that, perhaps—ah, well, let that 
pass; she could not herself have 
analysed what she felt at the 
moment. 

‘I want to tell you a story, 
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Rachel,’ he went on, ignoring her 
remark, ‘Sit down, dear; not 
beside me—that will do.’ 

What was coming—what could 
be coming? Something keener 
than the cutting wind, darker 
than the gathering night, more 
mournful than the dreary land- 
scape. Something which had 
destroyed the happiness of a man’s 
life, eaten the corn out of the ear, 
nipped off the fruit ere it set 
upon the tree, cankered the roses 
of existence before they could 
blossom into beauty and frag- 
rance. 

‘It does not much signify how 
long ago,’ he began, speaking to 
the leaping flame rather than to 
her, ‘ but before you were born, 
at any rate, a young man of good 
family married a girl beneath 
himself in rank, but beautiful 
exceedingly. The marriage cost 
him everything men, as a rule, 
deem best worth having— 
money, station, worldly considera- 
tion.’ 

* Yes, papa,’ Rachel said, as he 
paused. She breathed again free- 
ly. Let the story be what it 
would, it did not seem one that 
concerned them so nearly as in 
some vague intangible sort of way 
she had feared it might do. 

‘From most men, however, he 
differed. He thought love of 
more value than lands or money, 
or the homage of his fellows, and 
though he knew he had acted in 
what the world considered a 
foolish manner, he felt content.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ said the 
girl. ‘Whoever he may have 
been he was right.’ 

‘Do not interrupt me, Rachel,’ 
entreated Sir John; ‘on no ac- 
count do that. I want to say 
what I must say as fast and as 
briefly as possible.’ 

She did not answer; she only 
folded her hands with a pretty 
gesture of patient attention, and 
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looked inquiringly at the grave 
troubled face he turned towards 
her. 

‘The newly-married couple had 
no means of living,’ proceeded 
Sir John ; ‘so the young husband 
brought his wife to London and 
procured a situation, in which, 
by working hard, he managed to 


earn the bare necessaries of life.” 


They were very poor, but I think, 
I believe they might have been 
very happy.’ 

Rachel made no comment, but 
there was a love-light in her eyes 
which told she at least thought, 
under certain circumstances, nar- 
row means might not be incom- 
patible witi happiness. 

‘Even then, however,’ pursued 
Sir John, ‘in the early, early 
days of their wedded life, I fancy 
—I do not know for a certainty 
—but it seems to me probable the 
wife was discontented.’ 

‘Ah! Involuntarily, with a 
little gasping cry, Rachel spoke 
the word, but she added none 
other to it. 

‘They had a poor little house 
in the east of London,’ he hur- 
riedly proceeded, ‘ which he tried 
to beautify with such flowers as 
a man in his position could culti- 
vate. They lived there on the 
money he earned, if not in afflu- 
ence, at least quite above poverty ; 
and what the future of their lives 
might have proved no one can 
say had not the husband met 
with a dreadful accident. He 
was run over, crushed, fearfully 
injured,almost killed; but for the 
skill of a local doctor he must 
have died.’ 

For an instant Sir John paused. 
Out of the depths of memory 
that far-away time arose and stood 
beside him, touched his senses 
with the perfume and the glamour 
and the temptation of old. Again 
he inhaled the breath of that 
summer morning, looked at that 
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shadowy figure seen dimly in the 
early twilight, the scent of the 
flowers floated around him, and 
then all faded away; and in their 
place naught remained save re- 
morse and death and shame and 
sorrow. 

‘It does not matter now to tell 
the when and the how,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘but whilst the young 
husband lay ill, by the purest 
accident a total stranger became 
acquainted with their circum- 
stances, and tried to aid them. 
It is the most terrible thing in 
all the world, Rachel, for an old 
man like myself to talk toa young 
girl like you about such things, 
but the story has to be told. 
The pity this stranger believed 
he felt for the husband, and that 
he did truly feel, proved to be 
but secondary to the love which 
had sprung up in his heart for 
the wife. Don’t look at me so, 
child! O God, help me, how 
am I to go on to the end? 

‘Do not try, papa,’ she entreat- 
ed. ‘Only say if there is any- 
thing you want me to do because 
of these people. What were they 
to us? what were they to us? 
and her question trailed off into 
a little moaning cry. 

‘ You only make it harder for 
me, Rachel,’ he said. 

How bitterly cruelly hard it 
was he only fully realised when 
this innocent girl sat before him 
listening to words which seemed 
to blister his tongue as he uttered 
them. Love! Was a passion 
which could lead to such an end 
fit to be called by such a name? 

‘From the time he came toa 
knowledge of his own heart,’ 
went on Sir John, ‘he tried to 
escape, kept away from both 
husband and wife; but circum- 
stances threw him once again 
across their path. He was asked 
to use his influence to obtain an 
appointment abroad for the man 
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creeping back to health. There 
seemed to him safety in this 
direction; how was he to know 
the wife meant to remain behind? 

Rachel held her breath. Some 
vague notion of what was to fol- 
low dawned upon her; but she 
did not speak ; she only fastened 
her eyes upon the speaker as 
though she would have read his 
very heart. 

‘She would not go; her hus- 
band went alone to make ahome for 
her in a strange land. She returned 
to the relations she had lived with 
before her marriage. Her grand- 
father was a farmer in Hampshire. 
At his house her child was born, 
a child whose father had lost 
everything, relinquished every- 
thing, for love of a woman who 
had no love to give any one. 
It was some months after that 
ere she and the stranger met again, 
not quiteaccidentally,since,though 
no letters had been exchanged or 
appointment made, he knew she 
was in that part of the coun- 
try, and went down on the 
chance of seeing her. He meant 
no wrong even then. His sin 
consisted in blinding himself to 
the rocks on which he was drift- 
ing. Beside the sea they en- 
countered each other. She was 
walking up and down on the 
sands, while the waves came gen- 
tly in onthe shore. She was more 
beautiful thanever. Recognising 
him from afar, she ran to meet 
him with a cry of joy.’ 

He stopped short. In what 
words could a story like this be 
told, so as to make the sin ex- 
cusable, the might of the tempta- 
tion intelligible? No, it could 
not be done when the speaker 
was a man and the hearer a girl. 
Better to hurry on without excuse 
or delay to the terrible afterwards 
which ensued. 

‘ There is but one end that can 
ever come to dallying with evil,’ 


Sir John proceeded, after an in- 
stant’s pause, ‘and it came to 
them. Before six weeks had 
elapsed she had left her home, 
and he —he had forgotten his 
honour, his religion, and tied a 
millstone round his neck for life.’ 

‘Don’t go on, papa, do not! she 
entreated. ‘Why should I know 
all this? Is there any reason you 
should tell me about such fearful 
trouble ? 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘a good 
reason. I have not much more 
to say. For years they lived 
thus in sin; but the woman’s 
relations knew nothing of what 
had occurred. They believed she 
was earning her bread as a mil- 
liner’s assistant in London, Her 
husband also was perfectly ignor- 
ant of what had occurred. At 
last tidings arrived that he was 
on his way home, and might be 
expected at any time.’ 

‘Did he come? asked the girl. 

‘The vessel by which he re- 
turned went down, and he was 
reported amongst the lost. Long, 
long before that time, whatever of 
affection existed upon the part of 
the man I have spoken of had 
been crushed out; but, now the 
woman was free, he made the only 
reparation in his power—he mar- 
ried her. He took the dead hus- 
band’s child and brought it up as 
his own. At first he meant todo 
this as a mere matter of duty, as a 
salveto his conscience, which never 
ceased pricking him ; but by de- 
grees the child grew into his very 
heart. The love the mother never 
gave was lavished upon him with- 
out stint by one who was only his 
daughter by adoption.’ 

* Papa !’ she rose wildly and all 
in a tremor, would have come 
closer to him, but that he once 
again put out his hands to keep 
her at arm’s length, ‘do not talk 
any more in stories. Who was 
that child—that daughter? 
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His head drooped, his hands 
fell nerveless; but he did not 
answer. 

‘Was it I? O papa, papa, is 
it of me you were speaking ? 

He only replied by a gesture ; 
he was passing through the su- 
preme agony of his life. 

‘ And she—was the woman who 
could love no one my mother? 

Once again the mute sign of 
affirmative. Then, in an anguish 
of despair, she covered her young 
face with her hands, and sobbed 
out, 

‘And you—you! But tell me 
nothing more, if you would rather 
not.’ 

Her last words seemed to break 
a spell which had held him in 
silence. 

‘I am the man, he answered, 
and though his voice was hoarse 
with emotion every syllable fell 
distinctly through the stillness of 
that quiet room, ‘I was the false 
friend; it was I who led your 
mother astray from her allegi- 
ance ; I who betrayed the truest 
noblest heart that ever beat in 
human bosom. I have no word 
to speak in excuse ; my life, since 
[ first saw her standing in the 
morning twilight, shadowed by 
foliage, surrounded by perfume, 
has been a long sin and a long 
sorrow. But sorrow is not expia- 
tion—remorse, however keen and 
true it may be, never sufficient 
punishment for such guilt and 
treachery as mine.’ 

She did not speak for a mo- 
ment; then, with a pitiful cry, 
she cast herself on the ground 
before him, and said, 

*‘ But why have you told all this 
to me now? What was the need 
for me to know—ever—’ 

‘There were times,’ he replied, 
‘when I thought no one need 
ever know; till quite lately I 
hoped you, at least, might be kept 
in ignorance. As I saw you grow 


up to womanhood, I felt you 
would one day be loved and love ; 
and when that day came [I in- 
tended, if the lover were worthy, 
to tell him the story, and bury 
the secret in your husband's 
breast. He came, Rachel, long 
ago. He showed me his heart, 
and he then refused to learn that 
which I wished to tell him. 
He came again, just lately, to 
say he should never now be rich 
or titled, because his cousin was 
going to be married: but that he 
had got a good living, and could 
maintain you in such simple 
affluence as he believed would 
suffice,’ 

‘ And — then — you — told — 
him ?’ 

Sir John had long before lifted 
her from the ground, and as she 
asked the question she stood, 
slight and fair and young, with 
the leaping firelight showing the 
trouble in her face, as she dropped 
the words out slowly, one by one. 

‘I told him this,’ said Sir John 
firmly—‘ that you were not my 
daughter ; that I had no right to 
dispose of your hand; that he 
must ask your own father to give 
you to him; and I added where 
that father was to be found.’ 

* What !” 

She spoke but that single mono- 
syllable, yet it reached the inmost 
recesses of Sir John’s heart. 

‘Your father was not dead, 
though I believed him to be lying 
in the Atlantic Ocean ; he is in 
England. Out of pity, he has 
hitherto had patience; but to- 
hight the time he gave me to make 
this confession and to part with 
youexpires. Even while I speak, 
Rachel, he is below, waiting to 
claim his child.’ 

‘To claim me? do you mean 
me? she asked. 

‘ Yes, dear, you belong to him ; 
I never ought to have had part or 
share in you. It has been hard 
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for me to tell you, but I could not 
bear that any other lips should 
proclaim my sin. And when you 
are happy, Rachel—a happy wife 
and mother—try to think kindly 
of the man who would cheerfully 
have died to keep from you the 
shame of knowing the misery and 
disgrace he wrought.’ 

She put out her hand and laid 
it firmly in his. She did not 
tremble or hesitate now. 

‘Did you say my father was 
here—in this house?’ she inquired 
almost incredulously ; indeed, to 
her it was all as some terrible and 
fantastic dream. 

‘Yes, Rachel, in the library. 
Go to him; but first bid me good- 
bye.’ 

‘I will go to him,’ she said 
softly ; ‘but I will not bid you 
good-bye yet.’ 

And, slipping her hand out of 
his clasp, she went firmly to the 
door, opened it, and walked to the 
top of the staircase. 

For a moment she paused there, 
and then, turning aside, she en- 
tered her bedchamber, and, kneel- 
ing down in the darkness, prayed 
to her Father in heaven, where 
all is light. 

*O Lord, help me! It was her 
only petition ; but who that ever 
uttered the words in faith failed 
of receiving an answer to them ? 

She did not delay further; no 
grief, no prayer, no consideration 
prevented the swift progress of her 
light footsteps down the stairs, 
straight into the hall, across it 
without looking to right or left ; 


then another instant, and she was: 


in the library, looking at two gen- 
tlemen, who stood facingher. One 
was Doctor Dilton ; the other— 
‘Father !’ she said softly. She 
knew him: the face was familiar 
to her: it was the older, sterner, 
masculine reflection of that which 
had met her eyes every time she 
looked in the glass from childhood. 
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‘Rachel !’ and he would have 
taken her to his heart; but she 
drew back afraid, with the courage 
she had brought into the room 
oozing rapidly away ; with a great 
horror upon her that she might 
fail to do what she desired as she 
wanted, to carry it out; with a 
sudden knowledge appalling her 
of the length and depth and 
breadth of the wrong which lay 
as a gulf between this mam she 
had never known and the other 
she had loved all her life. 

With frank kindly eyes, that 
held the memory of a great trouble 
in their blue depths, he looked on 
her shrinking figure as he said, 

‘I am afraid this has come too 
suddenly upon you. It is not 
with my good-will the knowledge 
has been kept from you so long.’ 

‘I wish it had not been,’ she 
answered. 

‘So do I,’ he agreed ; ‘ but that 
cannot now be helped. Are you 
ready to come with me, or would 
you rather your aunt, Miss Aggles, 
fetched you?’ 

‘I cannot go,’ she said, with 
pleading pitiful entreaty ; ‘I can- 
not leave papa.’ 

‘You mean Sir John Moffat,’ 
suggested her father gently, though 
his brow contracted at the word 
she used. ‘My child, you must 
not stay with him; you never 
ought to have been permitted to 
remain after I knew you were in 
existence.’ 

‘He has been good to me al- 
ways—how good you never can 
know,’ she faltered. 

‘ Yes, or I should have had an 
even heavier account to settle 
with him,’ was the stern reply. 

She felt powerless before him. 
He had the right on his side, and 
she could not gainsay it; but she 
had years of tenderness, of devo- 
tion, of such love as real parents 
rarely bestow upon their own 
children, to remember, and she 
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could not desert even the betrayer 
of her father in the hour of dark- 
ness and of need. 

‘Doctor Dilton,’ she implored, 
‘speak forme! You know what 
he has been to me. Noone ought 
to ask me to leave him.’ 

‘I am afraid it is only right you 
should do so,’ answered the doc- 
tor, twice essaying to pronounce 
his opinion before he made it 
audible. 

She sat down in the nearest 
chair, and remained silent for a few 
moments ; then having apparently 
made up her mind, she crossed to 
the mantelpiece and rang the bell. 

‘Ask Sir John—ask papa to 
come here at once, Simonds,’ she 
said, when the butler answered 
her summons. ‘I want him par- 
ticularly.’ 

‘You ought not to have done 
that, Rachel,’ said her father, when 
the door closed behind Simonds. 
‘You will make this matter a very 
painful one to us all.’ 

‘I think, Mr. Palthorpe, you 
had better leave it altogether in 
abeyance till to-morrow morning,’ 
suggested Doctor Dilton. 

‘It has been left too long 
already,’ answered Mr. Palthorpe ; 
and drawing himself up to his full 
height, he waited gloomily for Sir 
John’s appearance. Doctor Dil- 
ton also waited the events of the 
next ten minutes anxiously, 

A longer pause ensued than any 
of the three had anticipated, but 
at length slow footsteps were 
heard crossing the marble pave- 
ment of the hall, and Sir John 
Moffat entered the library accom- 
panied by Mr. Woodham. 

At sight of that gentleman, a 
dark frown gathered on Mr. Pal- 
thorpe’s brow. 

‘I should have preferred,’ he 
said pointedly, ‘ settling so easen- 
tially private a matter without the 
presence of witnesses.’ 

‘I am here as the friend of all 


parties,’ Mr. Woodham answered 
soothingly, the while his glance 
wandered to Doctor Dilton, who 
certainly could not be considered 
in the light of a principal. 

‘Do not break down,’ he added, 
looking at Rachel’s pale face and 
tortured expression. ‘Say what- 
ever you wish to say; your father 
will understand you.’ 

‘I want to say,’ she cried, in 
little gasping sobs, rising as she 
spoke, and going close beside Sir 
John, ‘that nothing, and no one 
on earth, shall ever separate me 
from you; that I love you as I 
never could learn to love any other 
father ; that, though I am broken- 
hearted to hear about the sin and 
trouble and suffering, it makes no 
difference to me. I love you all 
thesame. Icannever love youless.’ 

There ensued a silence, dead, 
complete. Sir John broke it. 

‘Rachel, he said, ‘duty is 
duty, and right is right. By the 
affection I have borne you, I con- 
jure you obey your father’s wishes 
without murmur now.’ 

‘I cannot,’ she answered pas- 
sionately. ‘ If you were happy, if 
you had ever been happy, I might 
be able to do what you ask ; but 
remembering what I remember, 
understanding all I now compre- 
hend, how can I leave you?’ and 
she broke into agonised weeping, 
shedding tears drawn from the 
fountains of past misery, as well 
as of present despair. 

Involuntarily he put out his 
hand to touch her, and then re- 
membering, drew it quickly back. 
Gray and worn and rugged, but 
with an infinite pathos pervading 
his sad face and quiet figure, he 
spoke to her out of the depths of 
his very soul, telling her the time 
had come he always felt must come, 
when they would have to part. 

‘You never disobeyed me,’ he 
finished—‘ never once that I can 
recall. Obey menow. Go tothe 
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father who has suffered so much, 
and if you only prove half as 
great a blessing to him as you 
have done to me, he will have no 
cause of complaint.’ 

‘I cannot,’ she murmured. 
will not give you up.’ 

‘ My child,’ interposed Mr. Pal- 
thorpe, and his voice was full of 
the gentlest pity, ‘ if I could spare 
you this trial, I would; but it is 
not fitting you should remain here. 
Knowing what you have been 
told, you must not stop another 
night in this house.’ 

‘ That is true, Rachel,’ said Sir 
John ; and there was the simplest 
dignity in the way he thus pro- 
nounced his own condemnation. 

‘ How can you ask me to do such 
a thing? It was still to Sir John 
she appealed. ‘ How is it possible 
for me to look upon any one else 
as my father, to think of my- 
self as daughter to another than 
yourself? O papa, papa, forgive 
me! Let me have a little time, 
and I will try to do all you wish ; 
but I cannot obey you now.’ 

‘Is there no third course pos- 
sible? asked Mr. Woodham, turn- 
ing to Mr. Palthorpe. ‘ Will you 
do what I asked you this morning, 
give your daughter to me? Rachel, 
will you trust me? he added, sud- 
denly addressing her. ‘I have 
loved you ever since I kuew you. 
If you can take my hand in trust 
and confidence, I think your 
father may not now, perhaps, refuse 
his consent.’ 

She looked at Sir John, whose 
eyes said ‘Trust him,’ though he 
remained persistently silent. Per- 
haps no part of his trial was harder 
than this—to see how, by no fault 
of her own, but only because of 
the sin of others, this tender lov- 
ing creature was robbed of the 
most beautiful season the whole 
of a woman’s life contains, the 
soft uncertain comings and go- 
ings of the sunshine in the love- 
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lit time when dreamy shadows 
flit over existence, steeping every 
object and every incident in rap- 
turous and mysterious beauty. 

But it was best so. Never after- 
wards could she have felt so grate- 
ful for his utterance, so ready to 
fly from the storms and troubles 
that had come upon her, to the 
shelter offered, to the peace and 
security of an assured love. 

She glanced at him shyly, and 
the tears brimming in her eyes for- 
got to fall; she saw his hand 
stretched out eagerly, yet, though 
longing to take it, hesitated. 

‘May I? she asked her father. 

‘Say yes,’ urged Doctor Dilton; 
‘ it is the true solution of the whole 
difficulty.’ 

‘It is not what I could have 

wished for you, Rachel,’ said her 
father ; ‘ but yet—’ 
' With a tender grace she put 
forth her trembling fingers, and 
found them taken captive in a 
firm strong clasp. 

‘OP? she said, with a sobbing 
sigh; ‘O! It was like a child 
who, having been lost, finds itself 
safe at home again. 

‘T insist on one condition being 
observed,’ said Mr. Palthorpe, 
‘namely, that you do not accept a 
sixpence of fortune from Sir John 
Moffat.’ 

‘I want no fortune from any 
one,’ said Mr. Woodham. ‘I have 
enough for both.’ 

‘I may stay here now, may I 
not? asked Rachel timidly. 

‘No,’ interposed Sir John. ‘I 
leave this house for ever to-mor- 
row, perhaps to-night.’ 

‘You must come to me till you 
are married,’ said her father. ‘I 
shall ask your aunt to fetch you 
in an hour. Let us go now, Dil- 
ton; and without further leave- 
taking he quitted the room. 

Sir John would have followed 
their example, but Rachel stop- 
ped him with an eager impulse. 
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‘Papa,’ she began, ‘ dear, dear 
7 an 

‘ There are some matters I want 
to attend to at once,’ he answered, 
with a meaning look towards Mr. 
Woodham. ‘Let me go now; I 
will see you again ; and murmur- 
ing, ‘God Almighty bless and 
make you happy! Sir John left 
the lovers alone. 

When, after the arrival of her 
aunt, Rachel later on inquired for 
him, she heard he was gone out, 
and knew he had meant this for 
leave-taking. 

‘I wish I could have seen him,’ 
she whispered softly. 

‘ Better not, dearest,” was Mr. 
Woodham’s answer, ‘ better not 
yet ; and relying on his wisdom 
she crossed with him the thres- 
hold of Holyrood House, never to 
enter it again. 


CHAPTER XLIL 
CONCLUSION, 


‘Nor even the Seatons,’ de- 
cided Kensington, speaking by 
the mouths of several Mesdames 
Grundy; ‘not even the Seatons 
compassed so complete a fiasco as 
the Moffats. The Seatons, at 
least, had some enjoyment of their 
splendid mansion—the Mofiats 
none. The Seatons spent their 
money; Sir John Moffat might 
as well have flung his into the sea. 
The daughters married abomi- 
nably badly ; there was only one 
ball given in the house. They 
managed to get themselves and 
their doings talked about shock- 
ingly in the Radical papers. Even 
poor dear Miss Banks, after all 
her devotion to them, was treated 
scandalously. It was quite a pity 
ever to have known them at all; 
but, most fortunately, we knew 
very little of them.’ 

So Kensington wrote the epi- 
taph of Sir John Moffat’s social 


pretensions, and if Sir John had 
heard it he would have been more 
than content. 

His own opinion coincided per- 
fectly with that of the world into 
which he had been thrust. It 
was a pity to have had anything 
to do with it; a relief to have 
effected his escape. 

Not merely from Kensington, but 
also from the City, he slipped 
quietly away. His sons succeeded 
him in his business, and were, as 
they grew older, to be met with 
on ‘Change and before all the 
altars of Mammon and high places 
round and about Lombard-street ; 
but Sir John’s once familiar haunts 
knew him no more. Laying aside 
the ledger, he devoted himself to 
the ploughshare. He bought a 
property far away from London, 
near to a certain quiet vicarage, 
and there sought peace, and se- 
cured it. 

There is nothing on earth so 
certain as that a wrong once com- 
mitted can never be righted. 

He knew that ; knew if he gave 
his heart’s blood he could never 
wash the stain of dishonour off 
hissoul. Nevertheless, Time, the 
great soother, has worked, and is 
working, a marvellous transforma- 
tion in him. 

He is at times almost happy 
now. Released from the incubus 
of a great burden, he moves 
through existence with something 
of the freedom and elasticity of 
his earlier youth. 

Edwina and her husband live 
with him. Mr. Lassils having, as 
he himself said,a marvellousgenius 
for doing nothing, and perceiving 
this to be a talent which might 
almost as easily seek its develop- 
ment in the country as in town, 
felt no hesitation in taking up 
his residence in the wilds of 
pastoral England. 

He and his wife are happy 
enough, happier than married 
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people often are ; ‘ but if, remarks 
Mr. Lassils, in confidence, to some 
old acquaintance, ‘ you would care 
to see Darby and Joan in the 
flesh, let me trot you down to the 
vicarage, ande-introduce you to 
my sister-in-law and the parish 
clergyman. I never saw such a 
pair. We laugh at them; but 
upon my word, you know, it is no 
laughing matter. People have no 
right to be so ridiculously fond 
of each other. A sweet woman ! 
Ah, indeed you may well say that. 
The world does not contain a 
sweeter truer woman.’ 

So Sir John believes, at any 
rate. True to her word, she has 
never forsaken him; in all the 
wide world she is, perhaps, the 
only person who understands the 
penalty he paid for his misdoing, 
the harvest of trouble he insured 
for hithself when, tempted by her 
mother’s fair evil face—he fell. 

Occasionally, but not often, she 
goes to Ravelsmede Hall, where 
her father, in his middle age, has 
found at last happiness and con- 
tent. Where Mira Palthorpe 
stood in the morning sunlight 
sullen and envious, children play, 
and call a lady fit to be the mis- 
tress of the Palthorpes’ old home 
mamma. 

He is very happy; yet he has 
his dark hours too, when the 
memory of twenty years, taken by 
his own haste and folly out of the 
best part of his life, is almost 
more than he can bear; when 
Miss Aggles, who knows all his 
moods and tenses by heart, advises 
him to take a long rushing journey 
to Scotland or abroad, and exorcise 
the twin-demons of recollection 
and unrest, 


‘ And so you missed the heiress, 
after all, Mr. Lassils,’ said Miss 
Banks to that gentleman, meeting 
him one day in the High-street 
of Kensington. 
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‘Fen so, Miss Banks,’ he an- 
swered. 

‘But no doubt you have done 
pretty nearly as well? 

‘It is truly kind of you to take 
such an interest in my affairs.’ 

‘ You all live together, I hear. 
Sir John must be somewhat of a 
damper on your exuberant spirits, 
I should imagine.’ 

‘Possibly we may in time mu- 
tually improve each other,’ he an- 
swered. 

‘You, at all events, I suppose, 
understand all the ins and outs of 
“ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” 
as people in Kensington like to 
style the late Lady Moffat.’ 

‘I am not aware she was one, 
Miss Banks.’ 

* How cautious you are !’ 

‘Not at all. Reticence with 
you would be quite misplaced.’ 

‘And, really and truly, you 
mean to stand there and tell me 
you do not know who she was or 
what her antecedents ? 

‘ Reallyand truly, I am prepared 
to stand any whereand say, ‘‘I know 
nothing in the world about her !”’ 

‘ Nor who Rachel was ? 

‘Pray do not bring her name 
into our discussion.’ 

‘I have nothing to say against 
her, you may be very sure of that 
—the only unselfish and generous 
and amiable member of the family.’ 

‘On behalf of my wife, I thank 

you.” 

‘But then, to be sure, Rachel 
was not a Moffat at all.’ 

‘Not a Moffat ’ repeated Mr. 
Lassils, in genuine astonishment. 

‘No. When Mr. Woodham 
married her in that little out-of-the- 
way church in Norfolk, he did 
not take Rachel Moffat for better, 
for worse, but Rachel Palthorpe, 
daughter of Thomas Palthorpe, 
gentleman.’ 

‘How did you get to know that, 
Miss Banks? 

‘Ah,’ said Miss Banks, ‘how 
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indeed? I am poor, enough, 
but I spent a shilling to obtain 
the information at Somerset 
House; and [I have never told a 
creature but yourself—never; and 
I never will, because I liked the 
girl. And she came to see me when 
she was in London after her mar- 
riage ; and she said, in her pretty 
way, “ Dear Miss Banks, I am so 
happy myself, I feel as if I wanted 
to make everybody else happy ; 
but I cannot do much for any one. 
Here is a little purse I bought in 
Paris; will you keep it for my 
sake? And do not be angry, 
please, at the trifle I have put in 
it, just to bring good fortune. I 
wish it were ten times as much.” 
We walked together through Ken- 
sington Gardens after that, and 
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she would go up the walk which 
commands a view of the back of 
the houses in Palace Gardens. 
“ That is my dear old room, Miss 
Banks,” she exclaigged. “TI shall 
always love to think of it, though 
I was often so miserable there. 
I hope—O, I do hope—no young 
girl may ever again look over 
Kensington with such sorrowful 
eyes as I have often done.”’ 


‘I am not quite sure,’ said Mr. 
Lassils to his wife, when he re- 
turned home, ‘that I dislike 
Miss Banks so much as I thought 
I did.’ 

‘I do,’ retorted she who had 
been Edwina Moffat. But then 
she did not know all—she never 
knew. | 


THE END. 











Ae TALE OF TWO-AND-SIXPENCE. 


—__o——_ 


As round and bright as the orb of night, 
With a face in the midst (now don’t take fright 

At a figure of speech that’s somewhat stretched ; 

For it must be allowed that it 7s far-fetched 

To liken the moon, upon any pretence, 

To a piece of silver worth thirty pence, 

And to borrow her eyes, nose, and mouth, and compare ’em 
To those of Regina Britanniarum /), 

But bright, I say, as a coin could be 

Was [| in eighteen-sizxty-three, 

When, on or about December one, I, 

Brand-new from the Mint, became current money. 

My comeliness, I suppose, was the reason 

Why it fell to my lot, at the ‘ festive season,’ 

To be given away as a Christmas-box, 

To a youth about three feet high in his socks, 

Whose friends and relations induced him to drop 

Me into a box through a slit in the top. 

And exceedingly well I remember the srell 

Of that box—it was cedar—but could not tell 

Why incarceration should be my luck, 

Like a heedless fly in a glue-pot stuck. 

’*Twas the month of May when the love of pelf 

Led a man so far to forget himself, 

That, while mending a window by putting new glass in, he, 
The money-box spying, was tempted to larceny. 

So he soon shook me out, and, that nothing improper 
Might seem to have happened, he put in a copper. 

Now the maid at a tavern, not liking the look of him, 
Unduly suspected the money she took of him ; 

And sharply she ‘ rang’ me,—that maiden named Lizzy,— 
Then, while I yet tingled and felt very dizzy, 

My rim had a wrench and my feelings a jar 

From a row of brass teeth at the edge of the ‘ bar.’ 

Twas to test me, if base ; but that wasn’t my case ; 

So I passed to the till, with a scratch on my face, 

That night, when they shut up the house (‘The Three Horses’), 
It was later, five minutes or so, than the law says, 

Said the constable, ‘Come now, you know very well 

This won’t do! So they bribed him with me not éo tell ; 
But justice prevails, though policemen may mock it, 

And he lost me through having a hole in his pocket. 

Ere daybreak a wagon-wheel over me rolled, 

Which spoilt my appearance, and made me look old. 

Yet as pleased was a milkman at picking me up 

As a youngster who gathers a fresh buttercup ; 
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And he paid me away, at a shop in Cheapside, 
For a tie to adorn the fair neck of his bride. 
A well-to-do lawyer, as round as a puncheon, 
Next had me, and spent me at noon for his luncheon. 
The same day I passed through the hands, in succession, 
Of an ornament of the stockbroking profession ; 

Then a beadle, rewarded for civil behaviour ; 

Then a captain, who lived in a square in Belgravia, 

And who handed me over, as if just to spite me, 

To an ill-mannered cabman, who thought fit to bite me; 
Then a tradesman familiarly known as ‘my uncle’ 

(Such odd names some people each other in fun call !),— 
In short, after five months’ seclusion and quiet, I 

At last moved about in all kinds of society. 

But space is not mine to lay fully before you 

My every adventure ; besides, it might bore you 

To tell of the hundreds of ways I was spent, 

Earned, borrowed, and lent, and the journeys I went ; 

So suppose I pass on to the crowning ‘ sensation’ 

That ended a humble half-crown’s circulation. 





It was one Christmas-eve, and good people were thinking 
Of the very enjoyable eating and drinking 

That the keeping of Christmas is always allied to; 

And many who didn’t feel jovial, tried to ; 

And bright looked the holly and ivy and mistletoe, 
Though the weather was murky, and rain ‘gan to drizzle too, 
As the man who possessed me pursued his way west, 

But whose errand I couldn’t have possibly guessed, 

Till he turned and went in at a certain ‘ Stage-door,’ 

With the air of a person who'd been there before. 

I felt, for a minute, bewildered and faint 

At the odour of stuffiness, gas, and new paint ; 

But I came to myself, and was quickly aware 

Of a good deal of dust, and a good deal of glare, 

And a swarm of ‘ professionals’ (most of them shes), 

All buzzing about like the busiest of bees ; 

And playing all manner of wonderful pranks 

In a monstrous contrivance of ropes, bars, and planks. 
"Twas the ‘ Grand Transformation’ that wound up part first 
Of the new Christmas Pantomime, being rehearsed ! 

And my owner's intentions I understood better as 
Forthwith he took off his coat, vest, and et ceteras ; 

And, in rather less time than this takes to write down, 
Appeared in the striking full-dress of a Clown 

(That well-known apparel, so smart and elastic, 

Just the thing for gymnastics and capers fantastic). 

Then the man at the drum gave a very great thump; 

And Clown, with a jump and a somersault plump, 

Came down in the ‘ Here we're again !’ sort of attitude ; 
And the harlequinade, if you’d only been at it, you'd, 
I’m sure, have confessed was a long way the best 
You had seen; it went on with such uncommon zest, 
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But, amidst all the fun, out there suddenly burst 

An ‘effect’ that had certainly not been rehearsed. 

I detected an ominous crackling on high, 

And there flashed from the regions of calico sky 

A glowing red spar of hot timber, down straight, 
Scatt’ring sparks, upon Pantaloon’s elderly pate ! 

At this fiery salute, the theatrical throng, 

Concluding that something or other was wrong, 

Looked up, and before they could utter the name 

Of ‘ Jack Robinson,’ five or six long tongues of flame 
Came and licked up the make-believe heavens, and fire 
Began to peep out through the flooring, and dire 

Was the terror that seized them, and loud were their squeals, 
And their frantic appeals, as they took to their heels, 
And struggled and fought, and upset one another, 

And quite lost their heads in the smoke and the smother ! 
’Midst the hullabaloo and confusion, my Clown 
Clutched his garments at random,—in fact, upside down ! 
From the pocket he'd left me in swiftly I dropped ; 
And, down a stair clattering, bounded and hopped 

On the stage (for the first time and last), and across it, I, 
Infected with panic, careered with velocity, 
Outstripping the pace of a bicycle race, 

Till I felt myself getting quite red in the face, 

From the glare of the furnace disclosed by a gap 
Midway in the sfage that I took for the ‘ trap,’ 

To whose brink I had rolled ; then, for one little moment 
(Convinced that the aspect of matters below meant, 

For me, nothing less than immediate cremation), 

I reeled, in a tremor of anticipation ; 

And then—well, it really is more than I can 

Tell where terror left off and destruction began. 

The reader's quick sympathies (doubtless he has ’em) 
Will follow me into that blazing red chasm. 

O, the heat, and the killing sensation of grilling ; 

All my features got mixed, and away went my ‘ milling.’ 
But as to how long a half-crown can in fire lie 
Eaveloped before it is ‘done for’ entirely, 

I never made out to my own satisfaction, 

For I frizzled and swooned, and before liquefaction 
Came on, I was lost in complete stupefaction. 

And, to this very day, my impressions are hazy 

As to how many hours or how many days I 

(That is, my remains) took to cool and to settle 

Down into a compound of ashes and metal,— 

Mere dross and débris, which, could you but see, 

You’d never guess what I could possibly be ; 

And, indeed, it is often a puzzle to me, 

So mixed up with all sorts of wreck, and so mangled 
That my thread of identity’s somewhat entangled. 

But, be that as it may, I’m in no mood for grumbling, 
For I’m not in a plight more unlooked for and humbling 
Than the ashes of Cesar—so mighty, alive— 

Used for stopping a hole up: see Hamlet, act five. 
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‘Wet, I will take you up to see 
Flora this evening. I have told 
them that I am going to bring 
you, and they will be very pleased 
to make your acquaintance.’ 

‘I shall be delighted, old man, 
to see the girls and the old birds, 
and all the rest of them.’ 

‘Yes, and you will find it a 
regular nest of singing birds.’ 

Jack Burnett and I were the 
oldest of friends. We had been 
at school and at college together, 
and such ties are among the 
most enduring in the world, For 
three years Jack and I lived on 
the same staircase at Oxford. He 
breakfasted in my rooms, or I in 
his, every day during term-time, 
save of course when we were 
breakfasting with other chums. 
We never had a serious dispute in 
the world, never a case of the raised 
voice or heightened colour. All 
our small secrets were open ones. 
Consequently when Jack got en- 
gaged—he being a clerk in Somer- 
set House—I was speedily inform- 
ed of the circumstances, I had 
never seen the young lady, how- 
ever, beyond her photograph ; 
which was prepossessing enough 
in all conscience. I had been 


articled to a lawyer, and was now 
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engaged as a clerk in the office, in 
the north of England, and did not 
often get to town; and even when 


* I was in London, the proverbial 


selfishness of lovers kept them 
together, gnd I was shut out of 
the little paradise of that far west- 
ern square. It was only a little, 
little square in the far, far west; 
but, according to Jack, it was the 
abode of bliss. But the paradise 
had its drawback in the presence 
of the demon of impecuniosity. 
The Delormes bad to cut things 
extremely fine. ‘The drawback 
was the greater, as Jack's official 
salary was only ninety pounds, 
rising ten pounds a year. I[ 
thought myself a poor man, but I 
was affluence itself compared with 
Jack. We calculated that he 
would have to wait at least fif- 
teen years before he could marry 
Flora. 

How well I remember that sum- 
mer evening, when I first went to 
Weston-square and there met my 
fate! It was not exactly a square. 
There was a Cambridge man who 
was once asked to dine in Eaton- 
square. As soon as he got there 
he turned round and went home 
again. ‘You asked me to dine in 
a square,’ he said reproachfully to 
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his intended host; ‘but when I 
got there it was only a parallel- 
ogram.’ Weston-square hardly 
came under the denomination of 
any mathematical figure. But in 
the centre there were turf and 
flower-beds, great masses of flower- 
ing plants, and at this time the air 
was laden with the fairest scent of 
lilacs. There was a pretty little 
garden in front of a low two-storied 
house, the little drawing-room of 
which showed flowers and birds 
through the muslin-curtains. And 
then I was introduced to Fanny. 
If this story is not all about Fanny, 
it is none the less to be understood 
that Fanny became all and every- 
thing to me. The only thing that 
I could never make out was why 
Jack should have been such a dolt 
as to have fallen in love with 
Flora when he had a chance of 
falling in love with Fanny. Jack 
himself assured me subsequently, 
and in great confidence, that for 
several weeks he had loved both 
sisters with an equal degree of 
intensity. It was only accident 
which decided that oscillating bal- 
ance. It was a particularly pretty 
dress, white muslin with wild- 
flowers, aided by a song of peculiar 
archness, that determined the point. 
At least this was the account 
which he chose to give, although 
Mrs. Jack that was to be always 
denied its authenticity, and said 
that importunities had gone to a 
very extreme length, indeed, before 
that particular evening. 

I suppose, to indorse Jack’s 
language, there never had been 
such a nest of singing birds as that 
to which my destiny had led me. 
The old birds, by which I mean 
the very honoured parents of Fanny 
and Flora, were very musical. 
The old lady played exquisitely, 
and the old man accompanied her 
—also exquisitely—on the flute. 
Mrs. Delorme was an Italian by 
birth; but she had been absent for 
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so many years from her native 
country that she spoke the lan- 
guage far less well than did her 
daughters, I imagined, however, 
that this Italian ancestry had 
something to do with this brilliant 
music. You might go to many a 
public concert and not hear voices 
so good as those of the Delorme 
girls, and they sang with the pas- 
sion and gesture of born musi- 
cians, 

Music was the order of the 
evening. Directly the introduction 
was effected, the girls needed no 
persuasion to come to the piano, 
and poured forth gem after gem 
from oratorio and opera with a 
skill and vigour that transcended 
all my conceptions of what might 
be done this way. Jack professed 
to be able to sing, which he did, 
according to his lights. I was 
not able to sing myself, which 
gave me more leisure for falling in 
love with Fanny. It was easy to 
see, by various signs visible to the 
observer, that the Delormes were 
not overburdened with the good 
things of this world, There was 
only one domestic, and she was 
taking an evening out ; and indeed 
it was impossible for them, as they 
told me, to have any domestic who 
did not have a great many even- 
ings out. But poverty has many 
gifts and graces that—in the eyes 
of lovers at least—can make it 
absolutely enchanting. We had 
a simple substantial supper; the 
cool salad and cold meat, and jug 
of foaming beer, were brought 
in by the young ladies themselves ; 
and Fanny lighted our cigarettes 
for us, and, out of innocent bra- 
vado, offered to smoke one herself. 
Old Delorme produced a square 
bottle and some limes, and, though 
I think that we would rather have 
gone back to the music, held us 
with his cheerful talk. It was in 
the style of the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s parties ; perhaps not much 
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wit, but a great deal of laugh- 
ing. 
‘You ought to know all about 
our family affairs, Mr. Burnett,’ 
said the old gentleman, ‘how that 
you are likely to be connected with 
us.’ Here Flora blushed ‘celestial 
rosy red.’ ‘I am sorry to inform 
you that we have had a pirate in 
the family.’ 

‘QO, never mind that,’ said Jack. 
‘When Dr. Johnson was engaged 
tothe lady who became his wife, she 
told him that she ought to let him 
know that she had had a relation 
who had been hung. Old Johnson 
replied that he had half a dozen 
who deserved to be hung.’ 

* Well, papa, it was not quite so 
bad as all that,’ exclaimed Fanny. 
‘The poor fellow did not mean to 
be a pirate. He couldn’t help 
himself,’ 

‘They would have hung him all 
the same if they had caught him. 
Hung him first and tried him 
afterwards,’ 

I confess that I was beginning 
to feel a little astonished, and had 
given my friends credit for better 
connections. 

‘Bat you had better tell the 
gentlemen all about it,’ said Mrs. 
Delorme. 

‘It was the funniest thing that 
ever happened,’ said Fanny. ‘It 
was quite by accident that we dis- 
coveredit. We happened to knock 
up against an old hair-trunk, which 
flew open, and a lot of papers 
tumbled out. We spent the whole 
afternoon looking them through : 
such a lot of letters and bills of 
lading and old almanacs, and all 
sorts of queer papers! Among 
the rest we found a letter from 
our great-great-great-grandfather, 
telling us of some extraordinary 
adventures in the Southern Seas.’ 

‘I should like’ to see it above 
all things.’ 

‘Well, we have two copies. 
Here is the original, but it is so 


dim and defaced that you will 
hardly be able to make it out. 
The copy was made many years 
ago. It is quite clear; but we 
should not be able to make out the 
original without a great deal of 
difficulty.’ 

The following is this extraordi- 
nary letter, Englished to suit our 
modern date : 


‘My dear son George,—I am 
jast going to put down divers 
strange passages of my life, There 
are some things which you ought 
to know, for the part clearing of 
my memory and for your own well- 
doing and fame hereafter. Alas, 
I am a sinful man, and there has 
been much that is bad and evil in 
my life, and some things that press 
very heavy on my poor soul, And 
yet I do protest that when Captain 
Morgan did invite me to go on 
board his ship, that had letters of 
marque and reprisals, I thought 
that he had the King’s warrant to 
take ships in the Spanish Main ; 
these said Spaniards, so to speak, 
being our natural enemies, and 
unjustly claiming all the Indian 
seas. But, alas, he was more of a 
buccaneer than a privateer; and 
although he had the flags of many 
nations folded up in his state cabin, 
to use as might befit his occasions, 
yet was there one flag properer 
than any other under which he 
ought to have sailed—the Black 
Flag ? 

‘ To be sure, at first he was more 
like a general or an admiral lead- 
ing an army against an enemy. 
For he had three ships that could 
fire their cannon against a strong 
fort, and he once landed enough 
men on a certain island that should 
fight a great battle. And well it 
was that the foe yielded when they 
did ; for we had hardly two rounds 
of ammunition left when they so 
yielded and turned their backs. 
And, indeed, without the gunpow- 
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der he wreaked his wicked will on 
the poor hapless wretches whom he 
took captive. For if one of their 
slaves did say that such a one had 
money, but concealed it, he would 
tie him up by the wrist to a tree, 
or would beat him and make sore 
wound, or would rack his feet with 
irons, which no true sailor with 
his Highness’s commission would 
ever do. Moreover, he would 
send some of us round in a periaga 
into the little creeks to ravage and 
plunder and torture any people, we 
ourselves being as bad as savages, 
and more like pirates than honest 
sailors. And, indeed, I take great 
shame to myself to confess that 
there was much savagery and wild 
adventure to which my evil heart 
did much incline at the time, and 
for which I do humbly hope to be 
forgiven ; for I have learned by a 
sad experience that as shadow 
follows substance, so doth retri- 
bution follow villany. As may be 
seen among other things by the 
sad fate which overtook at the last 
this very Morgan himself. Among 
his cruelties he would tie a cord 
around the forehead of one who, 
he thought, might have a secret of 
stored jewels, until his eyes grew 
as big as eggs, and seemed to start 
from the forehead. All which 
things were rendered unto him. 

* Around the isle of Cuba are in- 
numerable little islands which the 
Indian folk do call “ cayos.” And 
one of these islands he had a design 
to make a retreat, where he might 
rest after much fighting and toils, 
and recover himself, and then sally 
forth for more booty. And truly 
it would have been well for him, 
and me too, if we could have tarried 
in that pleasant island. For, indeed, 
the woods were most delicious, the 
air pure and delicate, the streams 
very clear, with varieties of choice 
fish ; and many great turtle come 
up on the sands, and these are 
easily overturned, and their flesh 


and broth are excellent. And there 
are many monkeys, which played 
and leaped from bough to bough 
with incredible agility ; and it was 
wonderful to see how, when their 
young were wounded by the arque- 
bus, or they were wounded them- 
selves, their mothers would carry 
them on their backs. If we threw 
up stones at them they would 
throw down much fruit, which we 
thus gained without toil or dis- 
couragement. And if the captain 
made us sow anything, it was won- 
derful how the kind earth gave 
back plenteously all manner of 
yield. There were no Indians in 
this our island, howbeit there were 
many on some of the other cayos. 
But divers of them made us a 
house in the woods, which grew up 
very dense around us, so that there 
was but one difficult path through 
the forest, which a few of us could 
hold almost against any number, 
and which, indeed, it would be hard 
for those who knew it not to find. 
“* Master,” I said to Captain Mor- 
gan, “if you do not mean to go 
back to our own land—to old 
England—which is cold and rainy 
and dull, will you not stay in this 
beautiful island, where all is ease 
and wealth and comfort?’ He was 
hard and cruel to others, but to 
me he was always in a rough sort 
courteous. I often thought that 
he would come back here to die, 
as indeed he did, though not in 
the way I thought for. But 
when he might have heaped up 
abundance for himself, I considered 
he would be satisfied ; for, indeed, in 
his storehouse in the woods he had 
many costly and pleasant things, 
—rare carpets and hangings, and 
silver, carven, and chasened work, 
and linen, and stores of wines and 
strong waters. Also the birds 
they call the Faisands breed there 
much. Each time he came I 
thought he wouldstay there formany 
days, and that he would stay there 
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for good at last. For, indeed, it was 
come to his knowledge that some 
mighty powers had sent about him 
to the King of England, so much 
was his evil repute wafted abroad ; 
and the King, to give satisfaction, 
had declared that one day he 
should be tried as an enemy to the 
race of mankind, being a common 
pirate. And, alas, would not the 
world call me, and not unrightly, 
a pirate also? 

‘But to rest was not in the 
nature of this extraordinary vil- 
lain ; and, indeed, so it seemed to 
me, who too felt myself a villain, be- 
cause I felt myself so wicked and 
unhappy in the following of him. 
‘“‘ Master,” I said to him one day, 
when we were in a little boat going 
off to meet our pinnace in the 
offing, “will you never rest?” 
Then, for once, I thought that his 
face had a sad remorseful look, 
as he said, “ There is no rest for 
me, Harry, in this world.” Then I 
took heart of grace, and said, 
‘* Well, master, will there be rest 
for us in any other world?” to which 
he answered not so much as a word. 
That time he had to meet with 
some other captains of vessels, 
whether buccaneers, privateers, or 
pirates, it was all one in those days, 
with an intent to go over and sack 
a Spanish town on the continent or 
mainland. And at that time it 
was awfal to see what our men did 
when they were mad with drink 
and fighting and cruelty. I re- 
member that ladders were put up 
for an escalade, and very fierce was 
the fighting that day. And when 
the place was taken, worst of all 
was the way in which he would 
treat the religious in their holy 
places. For, indeed, I have seen 
pious women whom he struck down 
to the earth, and did even torture, 
because he thought that they had 
jewels hid in the convent. And 
doubtless he found, indeed, in that 
place some diamonds of great price, 


and even he was most keen after 
the precious stones. I thought 
the poor ladies would suffer much 
more if the men became drunk; and 
I shouted out, “The Spaniards 
have poisoned the wine; drink no 
wine!” And Morgan heard me, 
and winked, and called out, “ Yes, 
the wine is poisoned; drink no 
wine !” Not that he cared for what 
the men might do in their drink, 
but because he thought the little 
army would all be disabled by the 
strong drink, and that other 
Spaniards might come in numbers 
and destroy both him and them 
when in that state. 

* Now after a time he and his 
associates gathered together to 
make a dividend of the spoil that 
they had gotten. And truly, if 
there were many men, there was 
also very much and exceeding 
booty that had been obtained. 
And when the dividend was made, 
it was declared to each man that he 
should receive two hundred pieces 
of eight. Whereat there was great 
murmuring among the men ; each 
man ex; ected that he would receive 
at least four or five hundred pieces, 
which he deserved for his perils, 
hard fighting, and wounds. They 
said he had kept back too much 
money, and had put too little 
value on the precious silks and 
stones. To me, indeed, I thought 
he would have been more kind ; for 
I had ever fought very close to 
him, and, indeed, had nearly saved 
his life once or twice, when 
menaced, at the peril of my own. 
But he, in his hard voice, only 
said, ‘‘ Harry, here be thy share ;” 
and, indeed, it was worth the life of 
any man to murmur against him 
openly at any time. But, neverthe- 
less, men spoke low to one another, 
and looked sullen, and there were 
confabulations among the crews 
of the other vessels. Then John 
Morgan crowded all sail and went 
off. He had kept well to the front, 
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and his ship was the fastest sailer 
of all, Then did the other pirates 
give chase after him; but he 
showed them a pair of clean heels, 
and left them far behind. And, 
indeed, there was not much of 
‘honour among thieves” in this 
case, if, indeed, there is in any 
case, 

‘ But he, sailing away, came that 
evening to the neighbourhood of 
the pleasant cayos, and here he 
went off in a boat with only me 
and a boy with him. His ship 
should cruise for a time under the 
command of the first mate, who, 
indeed, as I came to learn, did 
perform some memorable exploits 
on the high seas in the way of 
piracy and murder, and afterwards 
came to be hung at the dock of 
Devonport, nigh unto Plymouth, 
in England, a fair and most plea- 
sant town. And here he lazed 
and lounged mightily. It was 
easy to see that he had his share, 
and more than his share, of good 
things. 

‘ But it was the fate of this man 
that he should quarrel with the 
friendly Indians, who had always 
been peaceable and true to him, 
had helped him with his vessel, 
and tended cattle for him, and 
brought him fish and fruit. But 
he was not a man who could live 
in peace unless he knew that he 
had enemies to fight ; nor could he 
ever make entirely his friends 
those who lived closest to him, 
even such a one as myself. Now 
these Indians trembled before him 
exceedingly, especially when he 
made his thunder and lightning, as 
they called the firing-off his mus- 
ket, which they saw had a deadly 
effect. They were a simple folk. 
For on the mainland or continent— 
by which I mean not the mainland 
or continent of America, bunt the 
vast island of Cuba—they do after 
this fashion: When there is a 
male child born to them they wrap 


it in its swathings, and leave it 
near to the hole of some wild- 
beast. There they leave the child 
until they are quite sure that the 
beast has been near to the spot 
where they have put it. Perhaps 
the wild-beast may rend it, but 
not always, Then when the wild- 
beast has been near the child and 
hath not touched it, they bring it 
home and tend it carefully. But 
many children are lost by the wild- 
beasts or by the exposure, for they 
do this thing both winter and sum- 
mer. And though they know not 
God, yet have they dealings with 
the devil. For certainly there are 
witches among them, such as are 
hanged or burned in our own 
assizes, as serveth them right. 
They have charms and incantations 
and the snake-like fascinations of 
the Evil Eye. Now there was 


such a witch who lived in a hut 
nigh unto a point in the isle of 


Cuba, whither our boat could go 
in a pleasant day of a summer's 
sailing. Indeed, to hear such 
mutterings and to see such eyes 
was to know for certain that she 
was a witch who ought not to live. 
I do not know that John Morgan 
quite knew that she was a witch ; 
for, indeed, his mind was not set 
on deep questions of this nature. 
But he thought that the old wo- 
man was rich, for so he heard from 
the Indians; and, indeed, he had 
seen a rich string of pearls and 
other precious things, and he had 
in vain tried to entice them from 
her by strips of cloth and glass 
beads. Neither would she con- 
sent to give them up; for, indeed, 
they had not been found by the 
Indians, but had come from a 
Spanish wreck, and were used by 
her as a charm in her infernal 
business. But John Morgan was 
not a man to be balked in his lust 
by man, woman, or devil; so see- 
ing her one day wearing the string 
of pearls, he chased her into a 
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wood and opened upon her with a 
drawn knife. As he stretched out 
his arm towards her throat she 
seized it by her right arm, and fixed 
her evil eye upon him, and cursed 
the right arm that was raised to 
slay her. None of which things 
did move John Morgan, for he 
cut her throat from ear to ear, and 
made off with the treasure. 

‘But that very night, as he lay 
abed in his little house in the 
cayo, there came a slight pain in 
the arm of John Morgan. And 
when he tried to sleep he could 
not sleep soundly, by reason of 
that pain, but had only broken fits 
of slumber. But, indeed, never 
more did he sleep again as in old 
times. For, always, he would 
awake with frightful dreams— 
which thing had never happened 
to him before in all his wickedness 
—and there were great perspira- 
tions on him, and tinglings of the 
flesh even to excruciating torments, 
and an emaciation; and it was 
plain to see that his right arm was 
withering away, cursed by the Evil 
Eye. He said he felt the old 
woman eating away his heart and 
brain. Sometimes he would go 
and look on a little box, in which 
I thought rightly that he kept bis 
treasures; but he would only sigh 
and groan mightily over it. 

‘ Andall this time we saw nothing 
of our friendly Indians, or those 
who erewhile had been our friendly 
Indians. And I think that the 
fear of them was heavy upon the 
‘mind of John Morgan. And now 
he was very weak and feeble, and 
could hardly partake of the turtle- 
broth which I made for him. And 
once he wept piteously over his 
shrunken arm; and weep I never 
saw him do in all former times ; 
and day by day it shrank more 
and more, the bone being evidently 
decayed and dead. And even the 
young boy who was with us could 
have struck down John Morgan 
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if he had been so minded. And, 
indeed, it was plain to see that 
the great John Morgan was perish- 
ing bit by bit through the witch. 
But it was not destined to him to 
die in his bed as a Christian man ; 
for one evening, as he lay on a 
couch covered with a puma’s skin, 
outside his door, by the side of the 
pleasant stream, we saw angry eyes 
glaring at us through the wood. 
Then a file of Indians came 
through the secret path—not 
secret to them, for before now they 
had come to him hither on his be- 
half and behoof—and raising great 
shrieks ran at him with spears and 
instruments of sharpened wood. 
I, who knew all the intricacies and 
ways of the place, bounded off at 
once and lay hid. But they cut 
John Morgan limb from limb, and 
disembowelled him, and burnt his 
body, and threw the ashes to the 
winds, And so came to his end 
John Morgan. As for the poor 
boy, I never saw anything of him 
afterwards; but I once heard a 
strange story that the Cuban 
Indians had an Englishman among 
them who was a kind of king, and 
as much an Indian as any of them, 
neither could he speak one word 
of the English tongue. 

‘ After I had seen those Indians 
go off in their boats or canoes, [ 
returned to the house, which, in- 
deed, I found devastated and in 
some places fired. Our beeves had 
been taken from the savanna 
beyond the woods with the costly 
stuffs, and nearly all the good 
things and the fire-water. But I 
found the precious box hid away 
where no man could easily find it, 
and I knew its whereabouts at 
least. And then I found the 
accursed necklace, to obtain which 
had withered the arm and finished 
up the life of John Morgan, And 
I could not prevail on myself to 
take that necklace, but 1 digged 
deep and buried the accursed thing 
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in the ground. But I felt no 
scruple in taking the precious 
casket ; for had he not cheated me 
out of my dues as well as others? 
And being the only one who abode 
constantly with him, I had a sort 
of right to consider myself his 
heir. 

‘ And here I continued not many 
days, having indeed enough to eat 
and drink, and clothe myself with- 
al; but not having human crea- 
tures to speak to, and not even a 
dog for company, which may be 
very good company indeed. But 
before very long I spied, one day, 
a ship about two leagues to sea. 
Fortunately our boat was safe, 
hidden beneath boughs in a little 
creek, It might be an enemy or 
a pirate, but also it might be a fair- 
dealing vessel; and better it were 
to run any risk than to become ill 
and die on the lonely cayo. So I 
put up a shoulder-of-mutton sail, 
more to attract attention than to 
gain the breeze, and betakiug my- 
self to the oars, pulled on lustily. 
I had filled my pockets with broad 
pieces, and was able to secrete the 
box of precious stones in my rai- 
ment. The vessel proved to be 
the Agnes, belonging to the Mer- 
chant Adventurers of Bristol, a 
very opulent and worthy body. I 
gave but a very lame account of 
myself—how I had been cast away 
on the island—but such as it was 
they received it kindly; sailors 
being, according to my observa- 
tions, of a sincere and simple kind, 
and not readily yielding to suspi- 
cion. For, indeed, had they known 
that I had appertained to the 
company of that notorious pirate 
Morgan, they would have used 
very little ceremony in hanging 
me up to the yardarm of the Ag- 
nes. But so hospitable were they, 
that they refused even to take any 
pieces of gold from the rescued 
mariner. And, indeed, the captain 
of that ship showed me no little 


kindness, for he asked me to come 
and see him at his home—a little 
house, with an orchard and a fair 
garden—by the side of the tidal 
Avon, under a gentle hill, looking 
across the narrow waters of the 
Bristol Channel, towards the Welsh 
mountains — from whence came 
that old friend and enemy both, 
John Morgan—and not far from 
Bristolia herself. He had a niece 
called Agnes, christened after the 
ship, who, though young and fair, 
married such a battered sailor and 
sinner as myself. By the advice 
of my wife’s uncle I had also deal- 
ings with the great London bank- 
ing firm of the Godsons. I had 
changed some diamonds into gold, 
for which, indeed, I gota rare price; 
but the rest I sealed up in a 
casket with some other property 
at the aforesaid bankers, the 
Godsons of Lombard-street. And, 
indeed, though I might be in a 
sore strait, I should have a mortal 
fear of resorting to that casket ; 
for my mind grievously misdoubts 
but some of the jewelry were 
misbegotten by piracy on the high 
seas, and that the last of my days 
might yet be passed in Execution 
ock. 

‘So I betook myself to my old 
craft of the shipping business, 
being part mate and part owner, 
for I held some fifteen sixty-fourths 
of the ship. But now I went out 
to the East Indies, and not to the 
West Indies, being desirous to put 
the whole compass of the earth 
between me and the evil days of 
John Morgan; and I traded 
honestly, and not without pros- 
perity. Indifferently honest was 
I; for, alas, how the potency of our 
old habits clings tous most closely ! 
For dealing with these Chinese 
barbarians and their junks, we 
Christians did not make much ado 
about cheating them in their busi- 
ness, or, for the matter of that, 
cutting a few throats, if it came 
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to a fight ; and, indeed, the hard 
life that I had led told very much 
upon me, and made me an old man 
before my time. And in these 
East Indies it was my sad chance 
to be wrecked, not on such a 
sweet delicious island as that 
cayo of which I spoke, and whose 
woods and streams I sometimes see 
in my dreams; but upon a low 
sandy bar beneath a torrid sun, 
from which I and others were 
fetched off, when nigh to death, by 
a companion vessel that had been 
searching for its consort. And 
coming home ina very weak state, 
there were two great shocks which 
happened to me, and which at 
that time I could hardly bear. 
For going to Godsons’ bank in 
Lombard-street upon my route, I 
found with infinite dismay that 
the said bank had totally disap- 
peared. The offices were turned 


into gay shops with a warehouse 


overhead. They had very little 
money of mine then; and, indeed, 
my purpose was not to draw 
money, but to pay it in. But 
though I had no money there, to 
speak of, still there was my 
precious casket, which had been 
in their charge for so many years. 
And how the thing happened I 
never rightly knew. Whether it 
was by bankruptcy or roguery 
that the bank had stopped, or 
whether, as I heard a rumour, the 
bank had transferred its business 
beyond seas, I knew not; for I was 
weak and ill, and had neither 
time nor temper for the business, 
until first I should come to my 
home, And, indeed, I was sick and 
tired of the sad history belonging 
to that casket, and was not without 
fears that it might, even yet, bring 
me into trouble. And when I 
came home to my house below 
Penpole Heights there was yet a 
greater shock and trouble for me. 
For your mother, my son, was 
gone, and you were left, a weak 


wailing babe, in her place. She 
had died in giving you birth. My 
wife left a message that she hoped 
that I would not bring you up to 
a seafaring life. And, perhaps, in 
the tossing of my dreams, I had 
used strange words which had let 
her too much into the secrets of 
the past, from which a pure and 
quiet woman would naturally 
shrink. 

‘ And now I am a poor decrepid 
man, and the sundial of my days 
is darkening fast. And I some- 
times go to those hot wells at 
Clifton, not far from here, to see 
if they will restore me; and there 
I creep slowly beneath the huge 
cliffs where the sunshine strikes 
warm from the rock. I am not 
without a hope that I may yet 
meet your mother, my good Agnes 
and good angel. For albeit 1 am 
the worst of sinners next to John 
Morgan—and, indeed, I may be far 
worse than he, for he never had 
good mother or good wife that I 
heard of, such as have been mine— 
yet I know that there are no sins 
which may not be forgiven through 
the Redeemer, to whom I acted so 
badly in my best days, when I was 
well and strong, and who has 
treated me so kindly in my worst, 
when I am weak and ailing and 
dying. But I leave these lines for 
you, my boy, who will not be able 
to read them until Iam dead and 
gone, that I may give effect to 
your mother’s thoughts respecting 
you, and that you may know and 
avoid the hardships and tempta- 
tions of a seafaring life. 

‘ Henry Devorme.’ 


Thus ended this remarkable and 
memorable letter, which I here 
insert for the sake of very curious 
circumstances which happened 
afterwards, 


I remember so well the first 
Christmas-eve that I spent with 
the Delormes after the memorable 
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summer evening in which we first 
read the pirate’s manuscript. It 
was a pleasant Christmas-eve, but 
Flora looked sad, and Jack found 
out that things were not going 
very well with the Delormes: the 
short supplies of money were 
shorter even than had been ex- 
pected, and that there was much 
difficulty in meeting those bills 
which Christmas always brings 
with it. So Jack and I each con- 
trived a hamper, he of fish and I 
of fowl and game, which we sent 
them with the compliments of the 
season, and we had in return been 
duly invited to partake thereof on 
the Christmas-eve. By this time 
I was following very fast on the 
precedent set by Jack, and if I was 
not formally engaged to Fanny, 
was very much on the way towards 
it. Those dear genial old De- 
lormes thought it the most natural 
thing in the world that young 
people should fall in love with each 
other and come together in good 
time, and had no idea in the world 
that their two lovely daughters 
were, in fact, disguised princesses, 
and were a great deal too good 
for the likes of me and Jack. 

Somehow our talk that Christ- 
mas-eve went back to the manu- 
script of the old repentant pirate. 

‘ How I should like some of the 
old rascal’s diamonds to put in my 
hair to-night !’ said my Fanny. 

‘My mouth quite watered when 
he talked about the silks,’ exclaimed 
Flora. ‘They have gone into 
dust anyhow.’ 

‘And only to think,’ said Jack 
philosophically, ‘ of that little beg- 
gar of a child to whom he left the 
letter being the great-great-great- 
grandfather of you young ladies.’ 

‘ And the letter itself being read 
about once in a hundred years,’ 
said Flora. ‘Papa dear, wouldn't 
you like to give your children a 
lot of diamonds to wear in the 
evenings at their little parties ?’ 


‘Diamonds,’ said Jack, ‘ are all 
rubbish. The difference between 
a diamond and a coal is an accident 
of an accident. You may set it on 
fire, and it will go off in a thin 
vapour and a rather pungent 
smell.’ 

‘Still if I had them,’ said De- 
lorme pére, ‘ you gentlemen should 
not smoke them away, nor you 
girls wear them in your hair. I 
would buy an estate with them. I 
knew a diamond necklace sold 
across a jeweller's counter for 
twenty-five thousand pounds.’ 

At this moment a sudden flash 
of inspiration darted through my 
mind, 

‘Suppose that casket of dia- 
monds is still in existence, all fas- 
tened up and sealed, and waiting 
for the representative of the pro- 
per owner to claim it.’ 

‘QO, that would be too lovely ! 
said Fanny. ‘ You don’t suppose 
that a lot of diamonds would go 
begging about the world for two or 
three centuries.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said Jack, ‘the dia- 
monds have been turned into 
money hundreds of years ago, and 
the money has been all spent. 
And of course the Statute of Limi- 
tations would bar all claim.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said Flora, ‘I have 
got hold of the idea that the fa- 
mous letter may be no real letter 
at all, It may be somebody in- 
dulging in an attempt at British 
fiction.’ 

‘I never heard of any one im- 
pugning the authenticity of the 
letter,’ said Mr. Delorme. ‘ The 
letter’s right enough.’ 

Hitherto I had only known of 
the letter through the copy. I now 
asked for and obtained a sight of 
the original. The obscure charac- 
ters, so quaintly formed, left no 
doubt of the comparative antiquity. 

That night I fell into a train of 
thought upon the subject. The 
letter was doubtless genuine. The 
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contents were precisely as true, 
though written two centuries ago, 
as if written only forty-eight hours 
ago. At that time there was in 
existence a casket containing dia- 
monds belonging to Henry De- 
lorme. At the present time was 
there any chance of the diamonds 
being in existence, or any chance 
of the Delormes ever getting 
that casket into their possession ? 
Evidently the original Delorme 
had thought that his banking 
house had failed. But he had also 
suggested another and more favour- 
able explanation, i.e. that the 
bank had only shifted its quarters, 
Then I had a wonderful idea of the 
permanence of English institutions. 
A great Frenchman once made a 
journey to England for the simple 
purpose of ascertaining whether the 
bread and beer bequeathed to tra- 
vellers past St, Cross, near Win- 
chester, five hundred years ago, 
was still given away in accordance 
with the ancient bequest. Such is 
the English genius for leaving 
things alone, that if the casket had 
never been asked for it might have 
slumbered undisturbed for any 
conceivable time. Of course, how- 
ever, there were two considerations 
which militated strongly against 
any illusory hopes. There was the 
fact that Godsons’ bank had dis- 
appeared. Then again, if it had 
disappeared only to revive in 
another direction, of course the 
cellars would have been systemati- 
cally overhauled, and a treasure of 
this sort would, in the course of 
time, come into the legitimate pos- 
session of the bank. Was it pos- 
sible, by any rare concatenation 
of such circumstances,—such as 
might happen, in fact, though they 
might be too daring for fiction,— 
that these diamonds might be yet 
in existence, and that my darling 
Fanny might have her share of 
them, to turn into cash or to wear 
in her hair as she liked best? 


I turned the idea over in what, 
to use Lord Westbury’s formula, 
‘I was pleased to call my mind.’ 
It was so seldom that I got an 
idea, that I naturally wished to 
make the most of it. My idée 


Jixe—a mild species of monomania 


—was that, though there were ten 
thousand chances against it, there 
was yet the chance that something 
might be heard about the casket 
of diamonds. At all events I 
should find it an interesting amuse- 
ment to look into matters. 

I told Jack Burnett to go to the 
British Museum and look matters 
up, or employ somebody to look 
matters up. The fate of Godsons’ 
banking firm was hardly a matter 
that would leave no trace behind. 
Ihave no doubt that Jack Burnett 
got somebody sharper than him- 
self to help him, and I knew that 
he must have got him cheap. Any- 
how he obtained the information 
that Godsons’ firm did, in the reign 
of James II., when Popery and 
arbitrary power for the moment 
seem triumphant, and when some 
of its best customers were suspect- 
ed of complicity with Monmouth’s 
rebellion, betake itself to the Ba- 
tavian Republic in which it had a 
large connection, and resumed or 
set up business in Rotterdam. 
Here, then, and without any diffi- 
culty to speak of, was the very 
clue that I wanted. 

Now, up to that date, I had 
never been abroad at all. It is, 
perhaps, a humiliating confession 
to make ; but I was a very young 
man then—a young bear with all 
my troubles before me—and I have 
since abundantly retrieved myself 
in this particular. I was to go 
abroad for the first time this sum- 
mer for a short holiday, and I was 
determined that I would see Hol- 
land and the Khine. Consequently 
any inquiries at Rotterdam would 
be all in the day’s work, so to 
speak. In some points of view I 
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would rather have spent my holi- 
day in London, near Fanny; but 
then I told myself that I was going 
abroad in Fanny’s own interests. 
There is something very inter- 
esting in going abroad for the first 
time. You may make hundreds 
of journeys afterwards, but there 
is nothing like that first journey. 
Rotterdam, with its watery ways, 
is only inferior to Venice itself in 
the poetry of its reminiscences. 
The low shore, with its windmills 
and vast meadow-reaches, was in- 
tensely interesting to me. The 
ranges of tall houses by the shadow- 
ed canals, the quaint streets, the 
old churches, the wharfs, formed 
a sight photographed for ever on 
the mental retina. There was the 
statue of the great Erasmus hold- 
ing an iron book ; and my compa- 
nion told me that the legend was 
that once a year—at the time of 
Christmas or the New Year—he 
turned over a page of the iron 
book ; and that when the last page 
was turned over, the end of the 
world would come. In the steamer 
I had formed the acquaintance of 
a young Dutchman—there was 
plenty of time for it—who spoke 
English excellently well; and, 
what was more to my purpose, he 
knew Rotterdam thoroughly well, 
and through his father, an exalted 
functionary of some sort or other, 
he could make any inquiry for me 
at the bankers’. I may mention 
that, through the kindness of this 
gentleman, I had no difficulty in 
discovering that the Messrs. God- 
son had occupied a bank now in 
the possession of Mynheer Bondet. 
The present Bondet was most 
obliging. He told me that he had 
received the greatest kindness and 
hospitality in England, and that 
he had made a vow to himself that 
he would show kindness and hos- 
pitality to all the English people 
whom he might ever meet. He 
took me to his house, gave me a 


good dinner, showed me the sights, 
and finally entered with some kind- 
ness and a good deal of internal 
amusement into what he called my 
case. I mentioned the existence 
of a small box or casket ; but I 
thought it best not to enter upon 
the nature of the precious contents. 
I was quite as fantastic as the 
criminal about to be executed 
proved to be when he was afraid 
that his breakfast might disagree 
with him, or that he might catch 
cold on his way to the scaffold. 
Such a fantastic unreality was 
there in the strict reticence which 
I imposed on myself respecting the 
contents of the casket. 

I asked questions about the cha- 
racter of the defunct house of the 
Godson bankers with as much 
anxiety as if I were about to in- 
trust my little all into their keep- 
ing. I asked whether this valuable 
casket might not easily have disap- 
peared in the process of their flit- 
ting between London and Rotter- 
dam. 

But of this he would not hear 
a word. They were the most care- 
ful and honourable bankers that 
had ever existed. Their name was 
still a tradition in Rotterdam. 

‘ Ofcourse,’ said M. Bondet, ‘ bank- 
ers are like other people, and want 
to get all they can for themselves. 
Unclaimed property in their hands 
will eventually come to them, and 
this is a kind of loot that does 
not often happen to them, although 
of course it has very profitably 
happened to them on various occa- 
sions, But they are not anxious 
for any such loot, and no deposit 
would be parted with so long as 
there was the faintest chance in 
the world of its being claimed. 
The great Thelusson banking-house 
was a remarkable case. They 
held a great deal of property be- 
longing to the French noblesse ; 
but a good many of them had their 
heads taken off, and were unable 
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to claim their own. For years 
and years their accounts were never 
closed. But the French Revolu- 
tion is a modern date. The Eng- 
lish Revolution belongs to ancient 
history. But I can explain every- 
thing to you, The Godson Com- 
pany stopped in Rotterdam for a 
long time. They would have gone 
back ; but your Queen Anne came 
to the throne, and that revived 
the hopes of the Pretenders. 
When things seemed firmly estab- 
lished under the House of Hanover, 
they went back. But after a time 
there was a failure of any direct 
representative of the family, and 
the last member of the family 
transferred the business to the 
well-known house of the Stukeleys. 
They are now London agents and 
correspondents; and I will, if you 
like, give you a letter of introduc- 
tion to them. They will at least 
be able to assure you that your 
casket has been eaten all up.’ 

I had rather a good time of it 
in Holland. I went through their 
galleries, wondering greatly at their 
conceit in having hardly any pic- 
tures but their own, ignoring the 
schools of other countries, I went 
through their cleanly villages, won- 
dering very much, however, why 
they did not clean their faces as 
well as their windows. I partook 
of the high-Duatch cookery, but 
confess that some of it was so high 
that it did not altogether agree 
with me, But the thorough change 
—the change of air, of people and 
places, of all the surroundings— 
kept me in a constant state of high 
spirits ; and the amusing conviction 
into which I had gradually nursed 
myself, that I was engaged in the 
elucidation of a great historical 
mystery, gave me a reserve of self- 
importance on which I fell back 
with much complacency. 

I was rather ‘divided in my 
swift mind’ as to whether I would 
call on the head of the firm of 


Stukeley at the bank or at his 
private residence at Highgate. It 
seemed to me, however, that he 
might take it as more friendly and 
sociable if I did the latter. I con- 
sidered that I might safely call 
between eight and nine of a sum- 
mer evening, when a man is sup- 
posed to have had his dinner and to 
be ready for a chat. The banker's 
place at Highgate was one of the 
loveliest of English homes. A 
servant pointed him out to me as 
he was walking alone in his splen- 
did garden, some children playing 
not far off from him, It was not 
without some wondering at my 
own temerity that I approached 
the famous banker. In my line 
of life we naturally regarded him 
as being one of the greatest peo- 
ple in the world. But he read his 
correspondent’s letter with an ex- 
pression of amused interest, and 
was very courteous. He gave me 
some of his fine strawberries in 
the summerhouse, with sherry-and- 
selzter. When we parted, which 
was before very long—for I knew 
that the time of such a man, 
whether in work or in the rest 
that prepares for work, is worth 
banknotes—he put his hand on 
my shoulder and said, 

‘Of course, you know, Mr. Les- 
lie, that even if we find the casket, 
of which I do not think there is 
the slightest chance after this 
lapse of time, the representatives 
of the owner have not the smallest 
legal claim upon me. _ Siill, 
that is nothing at all. We are 
not likely to plead the Statute. 
It is a very curious history certain- 
ly; but such a history only gets a 
prosperous dénouement in fiction. 
However, if you like to give me a 
call in the City in about a week’s 
time, I shall probably be able to 
find some trace of the transaction. 
I confess that Ishould like to verify 
that extraordinary letter of which 


you have been speaking.’ 
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It was rather annoying, that 
mention of a week's delay. My 
holiday was over, and I should 
have to ask for a prolongation of 
the holiday, which, for very satis- 
factory reasons to my own mind, 
I was unwilling to do. But still 
there seemed no alternative. I 
may mention that in a few days’ 
time I had a singularly disagree- 
able letter from my office-people, 
saying that as I had not come 
back at the time arranged I need 
not trouble myself to come back at 
all. I had expected an official 
wigging, but not to get discharged 
in this way, and it made me mad. 

In a week’s time I went back 
to the banker. I was shown into 
the bank-parlour, an innermost 
shrine, which I had hitherto only 
contemplated from afar with feel- 
ings of the deepest reverence. 

‘Well, Mr. Leslie,’ exclaimed 
the banker, with his cheery voice, 
‘I am quite ready for you. Our 
Mr. Watkins has spent most of 
three days in going through the 
books. There certainly were trans- 
actions between the firm of the 
Godsons and Mr. Delorme. But 
ages ago—literally speaking, ages 
ago—the business was concluded.’ 

I muttered the old saying, but 
hardly so old as the casket: ‘ Bless- 
ed is he who expecteth nothing, 
for he shall not be disappointed,’ 
But Swift’s apothegm did not 
really apply to me, for | had taught 
myself to expect something ; and 
under thecircumstances of my recent 
misfortune the hope had been vivi- 
fied. 

t Hereis the final entry : “ Account 
closed. All papers destroyed.” 
However, by other books, I find 
that there really was a trifling 
balance due to Mr. Henry De- 
lorme, some fifteen pounds; and if 
the family think it worth their 
while to claim it, on their giving 
the proper proofs, we shall be 
happy to pay it over to them.’ 


I was very much struck with 
the old banker’s way of looking at 
things. If I may be excused some- 
thing that sounds philosophical, I 
would say that he brought very 
vividly before me the continuity of 
the ages. He looked at his busi- 
ness in its historic unity. Any- 
thing that affected the credit of 
his house was as dear to him if it 
happened two hundred years ago 
as if it had happened only two 
days ago. Then his statement 
afforded a remarkable corrobora- 
tion to Henry Delorme’s letter. 
It will be remembered that his 
letter inferred that his balance was 
very low, and that he was going 
to put money in and not draw any 
out, 

Mr. Stukeley showed me a very 
old, very worn volume where the 
words he had quoted were still 
legible in faded red letters. 

‘And so I am afraid there is no 
hope for you,’ said the banker. 
‘You see there is no mention of 
any such casket as that to which 
you refer.’ 

‘You mean to say that in your 
opinion no such casket was ever 
deposited at Godsons’ bank.’ 

‘There is no trace of such a 
circumstance having ever happened. 
Of course it is hard to prove a 
negative, but we could not give 
any other reply.’ 

And yet I felt as certain as that 
I was standing there that such was 
the case. I was perfectly satisfied 
both of the authenticity of the 
letter and also of the wonderful 
fairness and honesty of this ancient 
firm. 

‘One thing is just possible,’ 
continued the banker. ‘ Delorme 
might have left it here as a parcel, 
and may simply have taken a re- 
ceipt for it. It is just possible 
that there may have been an entry 
of such a transaction in some book 
which in the course of years may 
have been lost. But we have no 
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such entry, and no knowledge of 
any such casket.’ 

But a ray of hope was breaking 
upon me, and, like a drowning 
man, I was clinging to this new 
straw that was thrown in my way. 

‘ [suppose that you have cellars 
where you stow away things that 
are left here by your customers ? 

‘Certainly we have. Would 
you like to take a look at them ? 
They are really curious. And it 
singularly happens that we have 
a regular turn out to-day. The 
Board of Works require a portion 
of our present premises, and we 
have nearly finished constructing 
new ones,’ 

He called a clerk and a ser- 
vant, and proceeded to descend a 
dark narrow staircase into the 
bank-cellar. The cellar lay under 
the main street. A subdued mur- 
mur of the heavier traffic overhead 
came to us, So in the Botallack 
mine, where the ramifications of 
the mine extend beyond the shore, 
beneath the sea, you hear the 
plunge of the surge upon the shore 
just over your head. So the human 
tide came and went incessantly 
above the dark quiet cellar, so 
completely cut off from all com- 
munication with London town. 

In part the cellar was like a 
lawyer's office. It had boxes of 
deeds with names on them. In 
this kind of matter lawyers and 
bankers have frequently to go 
shares. Then there were various 
heavy cases of plate. Some chests 
had been left because lawsuits were 
pending respecting the ownership ; 
in other instances families had 
broken up their home and had 
gone abroad; in some cases pro- 
perty had been taken to the bank 
for fear of burglars. There were 
various other articles which I 
thought would more fitly have 
found their place in some reposi- 
tory, objects of art and verti. The 
banker told me that one poor man 


had left a manuscript poem there, 
which the author firmly believed 
to be the greatest treasure in all 
the edifice. Altogether there ap- 
peared to be a considerable amount 
of valuables stored away, although 
my eye detected nothing of that 
imaginary picture which [ had so 
often depicted init. Neither were 
there any of those bars and ingots 
of the precious metals which I 
imagined would be found in a 
banker’s cellar. 

‘ I had intended to make a clear- 
ance to-day,’ said the banker. 

The clerk remained, but the man 
went for another, as further help 
would be necessary. 

Then the different articles were 
overhauled and checked off. Some 
were as fresh as paint, but others had 
any amount of rust and antiquity 
upon them. For about a couple of 
hours the process of sorting and 
registering still went on. Mr. 
Stukeley left us to attend to the 
work of the day, saying that he 
would return before lunch. I ob- 
tained permission to remain whilst 
the three bank servants continued 
their work. By and by, as a cor- 
ner became slightly exposed, I no- 
ticed at theend of the cellara kind of 
depression, which might have beena 
broad gutter or channel to remove 
any waste from casks, the original 
occupants of the cellar. This con- 
tained various ‘empties,’ and was 
covered up to the level of the cellar 
by sand. At my request these cases 
were removed, as, indeed, would 
have to be done sooner or later 
in the course of the necessary altera- 
tions. We all eagerly scrutinised 
the spot. Several cases had been 
removed, and there now appeared 
to be only a deposit of sand below. 
I poked the bottom very deliber- 
ately with my stick, going over 
every three inches. Then the stick 
struck against a hard substance. 
In a moment I swooped down on 
the prey, and with infinite astonish- 
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ment and gratification I unearthed 
a small wooden box, secured by 
iron clasps, and on it the word 
Delorme spelt out in nail letters. 
Just at this moment Mr. Stukeley 
descended once more into the cel- 
lar, and I handed him the prize in 
triumph. 

‘And what do you say this 
wooden box contains, Mr. Leslie ? 

‘I have every reason to believe,’ 
I answered, ‘ that the contents con- 
sist wholly, or in part, of dia- 
monds,’ 

‘ Diamonds !’ he exclaimed, and 
a peculiar light shone in the bank- 
er’s eye. I do not say that a 
thought of repentance passed 
through the mind of this upright 
man, but bankers know full well 
the value of diamonds. They may 
be described as the essence of ready 
money. And though there appears 
to be something of a glut of them 
in these days from South Africa, 
gold has increased much more than 
diamonds, and the price of them has 
risen very greatly in the market. 

The kind-hearted banker only 
insisted on such proofs as would 
be fully satisfactory to his own 
mind. We showed him the re- 
pentant pirate’s letter, which he 
read with the deepest interest, 
and showed him—which was easy 
enough to do—the direct line of 
descent in the Delorme family. 
Then the casket was handed over. 

My dear reader, you all remem- 
ber the jewel scene in Gounod’s 
Faust. You possibly have seen 
many a prima donna therein— 
Miolan - Carvalho, for whom the 
part was originally designed ; and 
Patti and Albani and Nilsson in 
these present days. How delicious 
and delirious is Margherita’s hap- 
piness as she bursts into lyric rap- 
tures, as she fastens on the neck- 
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lace and earrings and bracelets, 
and her diamonds and her beauty 
alike flash back in the glass. Not 
otherwise was the innocent excited 
happiness of Flora and Fanny 
over their casket of jewels. They 
were not so handsome, indeed, as 
a Mephistopheles might have de- 
vised; but we considered that the 
Mephistopheles element had been 
exorcised, the evil spirit laid, what 
time the honest pirate had buried 
the witch’s pearl necklace in the 
earth. 

*O you dearest clever boy !’ said 
Fanny, flinging her arms round 
me, and giving me the sweetest 
kisses which I had ever had in my 
life. ‘You have come among us 
like a fairy prince, and have made 
us poor people so rich and happy, 
and I am ready to marry you any 
day that you like.’ 

The diamonds were converted 
into all good things, and although 
the girls declare that it was a 
horrid shame to part with such 
beautiful treasures, I have reason 
to believe that they were not averse 
to the advantages of exchange and 
barter. There were enough dia- 
monds for all of us. On the 
strength of her share, my Fanny— 
that is to say, Mrs. James Leslie 
—drives a pair of the most beau- 
tifal ponies in the world. She 
still retains a few diamonds that 
suit her matchless hair and eyes, 
and I tell her that she is to her hus- 
band a treasure beyond rubies, and 
that she herself has ‘ the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit,’ which 
is better than diamonds. A monu- 
ment rises to the memory of our 
far-off benefactor ‘by that broad 
water of the West,’ and the residue 
of our family fortunes is under the 
care of Mr. Stukeley, that best of 
bankers. 
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Ir is curious to reflect how the 
majority of married couples may 
be said to have drifted into the 
wedded state. Some chance meet- 
ing, some trifling circumstance, is 
in many cases the commencement 
of an acquaintance that ripens into 
a life-long union. 
‘That not impossible she 

Who shall command my heart and me’ 
is rarely (save in France) intro- 
duced to us in orthodox form as 
our future wife. We stumble on 
our fate unexpectedly in nine 
cases out of ten: a visit to a 
country-house ; a shower of rain, 
which induces us to lend our 
umbrella to a stranger ; a journey 
by a public conveyance,—all these 
may be the first steps on the road 
that leads us into the proverbial 
‘lane which has no turning.’ 

We sheltered a young lady from 
a shower of hail at a flower- 
show, and little thought then that 
she was the future Mrs. Brown. 
When we assisted that old gentle- 
man and his daughter at the rail- 
way-station, nothing was further 
from our thoughts than matri- 
mony; yet in another twelve 
months that young lady was 
standing beside us in the full glory 
of white satin and orange-blossoms. 
As for accidents, if I ever met 
with one by road or rail, and 
was conveyed to a private house 
for recovery (people always are, in 
novels), I should, if a single man, 
fully expect that a beautiful 
daughter of the house would un- 
dertake the post of sick-nurse, and 
eventually become my wife. 

After all, it was through an 
accident that I did get married. 
Not the orthodox fall from a 
horse, or injury in a train; but an 
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accident of another kind. Twenty 
years ago I went to my first 
curacy. I was young then, and, 
except for my school and univer- 
sity career, had never left home 
before. I found myself terribly 
lonely at first, at Martin-on-Sands. 
It was a dull respectable little 
watering-place, on the east coast ; 
with the usual row of white 
houses with green blinds facing 
the sea; the usual ‘ esplanade 7 
the usual little shops where shell 
ornaments were sold. It was an 
intensely quiet place; its inhabit- 
ants proudly boasted that ‘no 
excursionists ever came there,’ in- 
deed there was nothing to attract 
them. There are two types of 
English seaside resorts: the gay 
and noisy, where donkeys, bands, 
and niggers flourish ; and the quiet 
spots like Martin-on-Sands, where 
existence is peaceful, not to say 
stagnant. People with large 
families came to us during the 
summer and autumn, lodgings and 
provisions being reasonable, and 
the sands affording capital play- 
grounds for the children; but the 
town was not a lively residence at 
the best of times. The vicar was 
an old man greatly afflicted with 
gout, and the chief work of the 
parish devolved on his curate ; but 
there was not very arduous toil 
for either of us. Most of the 
townspeople had realised the Wise 
Man’s wish, and possessed ‘ neither 
poverty nor riches.’ Except season 
visitors we had few gentry among 
us; small lodging-house keepers, 
shop-keepers, and fisher - folk 
making up the bulk of our popula- 
tion. At the same time we had 
hardly any actual poor. The 
fishers were, as a class, quiet hard- 
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working people, and seemed able 
to earn enough to keep themselves 
and families in fair comfort. Of 
course there was the usual routine 
of parish work, church services 
and school, sick and aged people 
to visit; but I found my time 
certainly not too well filled. Mr. 
Gray, the incumbent, disliked any- 
thing new, and would not have 
permitted any additions to the 
usual round of my _ parochial 
labours; so I found plenty of 
leisure in which to be dull. We 
were a large merry family at 
home; and sometimes, sitting by 
myself in my lodgings, evening 
after evening, time went slowly 
enough. A few months after my 
instalment in my new post, I 
succeeded in persuading a married 
sister to come to Martin-on-Sands 
with her children. This was, in- 
deed, a pleasant change for me, 
and nearly every evening I used 
to go round to her ledgings to 
enjoy a chat with her and a romp 
with the children, with whom I 
was a great favourite. 

One dark autumn evening I had 
started out later than usual—a 
visit to a sick man had detained 
me; but I was anxious not to 
omit my usual call, as Helen was 
to return to London the next day. 
I hurried along the neat row of 
houses which formed the aristo- 
cratic quarter of our town, and 
rapped at the well-known door. 
‘You need not announce me,’ I 
said, passing the neat maidservant ; 
‘I am expected;’ and I hurried 
up-stairs. Just outside the draw- 
ing-room door lay a large black- 
far rug, which I had never ob- 
served before. As I looked at 
it the idea struck me that I might 
make a brilliant entrance into the 
room on this farewell visit. It was 
past seven o’clock ; all the children 
would be assembled in the draw- 
ing-room after their tea. I would 
enter in the character of a bear. 


Wrapping myself in the rug, I 
opened the door and crawled in on 
all-fours, emitting sundry growl- 
ing sounds. A scream greeted 
me—that was to be expected; 
but in place of the laughter that 
ought to have succeeded it, I was 
terrified to hear a shrill female 
voice, certainly not Helen’s, ex- 
claiming, ‘Thieves! Murder! Rose, 
Maria ! help, help!’ 

Stunned fora moment, I hastily 
began to disengage the bear-dress ; 
and when I got the length of my 
knees with my head free, to my 
dismay, found myself in a strange 
room, with two strange ladies 
standing opposite ; one young and 
very pretty, the other a much 
older one, who stood intrenched 
behind a chair, in which she had 
doubtless been peacefully dozing 
until disturbed by my abrupt entry. 
It must have been a shock to her 
to be awoke from tranquil repose 
by the sight of a strange animal 
crawling in at the door, nor was 
the discovery that the animal was 
a strange man likely to reassure 
her. As for myself—a German 
author has noted in his diary that 
at a certain date he ‘behaved as a 
fool’—I certainly passed a similar 
mental verdict on myself. I had 
evidently entered a wrong house 
by mistake, and played what 
looked like a practical joke on an 
entire stranger. It was a dignified 
and pleasant position for the curate 
of the parish to find himself in! If 
the story spread to the rector’s 
ears! Mr. Gray was a starch- 
ed specimen of the old school of 
frigid politeness, who abominated 
levity of demeanour, and I am 
sure would not have crawled on 
all-fours had his life depended 
upon it. I was young and shy, 
and my absurd position was really 
no joke tome. As soonas I could 
find breath I essayed to explain 
matters to the frightened and irate 
old lady. I apologised most hum- 
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bly for my intrusion, explained my 
mistake; but my efforts were ill 
received. I found an ally, how- 


ever, in the shape of the sweet-- 


looking girl, who endeavoured to 
mollify the old lady’s wrath, ac- 
cepted my apologies smilingly, and 
joined me in every possible way in 
trying to soothe her angry relative. 

‘It’s all a mistake, auntie,’ she 
whispered, ‘Don’t you see it’s Mr. 
Morley, our curate? 

‘And more shame for him to 
play such a vulgar ungentlemanly 
trick !’ retorted the old dame, not 
to be so easily mollified. 

‘Madam, you cannot think I 
intended to alarm you thus,’ I 
stammered, wishing I could sink 
into the floor. ‘1 unfortunately 
mistook the house ; I was intending 
to make a little diversion for my 
nephews and nieces.’ 

‘Is there not a number on my 
door, sir? Could you not have 
ascertained that you had entered 
the right house before commencing 
this buffoonery? Very unbecoming 
for a clergyman in any case, in 
my judgment.’ 

*O auntie !’ whispered the young 
lady, her face flushing. Then turn- 
ing to me, she said gently, ‘My 
aunt is not strong, and this has 
startled her; but I am sure the 
mistake was quite accidental on 
your part.’ 

How grateful I felt to her for 
those kind words ! 

‘Sir,’ said the old lady, eyeing 
me severely through her spectacles, 
‘as my niece appears to know you, 
and states that you are the curate 
of this parish, I suppose I am 
bound to acquit you of intentions 
of robbery, which your extraordi- 
nary conduct at first suggested. 
At the same time it is difficult to 
understand any gentleman in your 
position exhibiting himself, even 
to juvenile relatives, in the foolish, 
the undignified manner in which 
you entered this room. I should 


have imagined that Mr. Gray 
would have selected an assistant 
of less levity of character. My 
nerves have received asevere shock, 
and as you are now aware that 
this is not the house you intended 
to visit, perhaps you will leave us.’ 

I blundered through a few 
more apologies, and went out terri- 
bly crestfallen, though the young 
lady bowed and smiled as we 
parted. Evidently she was not 
offended. 

Helen received the news of my 
adventure with peals of laughter. 

‘Charlie, Charlie! that you 
should have selected old Mrs. Pig- 
got of all people to play this trick 
upon! You are an unlucky fellow !’ 

* Doyou know the old lady, then?’ 

‘Only by repute. She comes 
here every year, and has often 
lodged with my landlady. She is 
really a kind-hearted old soul, I 
believe, bat has a very crasty 
temper.’ 

‘I can vouch for that,’ I an- 
swered ruefully. 

*O, if I had only been there ! 
cried Helen, going off into fresh 
peals of laughter. ‘Poor dear 
Charlie crawling in, and old Mrs. 
Piggot’s wrath—what an intro- 
duction to one of your parish- 
ioners! I wonder if the old lady 
will ever forgive you.’ 

She did one day. Probably 
the reader guesses the sequel of 
my story. I made Helen call on 
the offended dame next day, and 
she succeeded in making my peace 
so well that I was allowed to present 
my apologies in person afterwards. 

Then I called occasionally ; of 
course on each occasion seeing 
Miss Rose, the old lady’s niece. 
Then, as Fate willed it, Mrs. Pig- 
got fell ill, and took a fancy to 
winter at Martin-on-Sands. Of 
course Miss Rose and I met 
frequently during these months. 
A friendship grew up between us ; 
friendship often ripens into a 
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deeper feeling. Just a year after 
my abrupt entrance into Mrs. 
Piggot’s drawing-room, I married 
my Rose. The old lady agreed 
at last—I think she had her doubts 
about my ‘steadiness of conduct ; 
but although only a curate I had 
a comfortable private income to 
offer Rose, who had hitherto been 
@ pensioner on her aunt, and this 
circumstance may have weighed 
in my favour. 





A Christmas Card. 


It is a long time since our 
wedding-day ; but as I look back 
I feel grateful to the accident 
which was instrumental in bestow- 
ing on me the sweetest and dearest 
wife that ever blessed a man’s 
home. 

At the same time I would not 
advise my readers to enter strange 
houses wrapped in rugs, on the 
chance of finding another Rose. 


A CHRISTMAS CARD. 


—_——~>_— 


Your lips are like berries, so red and so small— 

Like holly, they’re not to be played with at all; 

Your eyes are like mistletoe, dreamy and kind, 

Yet they beam with the mischief that’s lurking behind ; 
Your hair, when it’s properly padded and curled, 

Is like nothing I ever yet saw in the world. 

Sure the charms that Dame Nature presented to you 
Must have been, in the first place, intended for two. 


No doubt there are women as tender and true, 

Still the best of them’s but a poor copy of you; 

Though greater the charms of their beauty may be, 

Yet somehow they never seem greater to me. 

And if they competed with you, I should say 

You would win with hands down, pulling hard, all the way ; 
For the light of your eyes and the bloom of your skin 

Are merely an index of what is within. 


You have faults, I admit; but they’re all of that kind 
That no one would be so absurd as to mind. 

You are sweeter than angels ; yet never so pleased 

As when you are teazing, and 1’m being teazed. 

You would break my old heart with a smile and a pat, 
But you cannot, because you’ve made mincemeat of that. 
You are cruel and kind, you are pleasant and vexed ; 
You're a martyr one moment, a tyrant the next. 


Still I love you most truly ; I know there is not 

Your equal on earth, spite of blemish and blot. 

Though your temper is warm when you're not at your best, 
Like the sour in the lemon, it only adds zest. 

Though your anger lights quickly, it soon smoulders down, 
And the sunshine breaks out through the cloud of your frown; 
And though you are constantly saying, ‘ We'll part ! 

I know you are fond of me down in your heart. 
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‘Berore commencing my story, I 
wish to state it is perfectly true in 
every particular.’ 

‘We quite understand that,’ 
said the sceptic of our party, who 
was wont, in the security of friendly 
intercourse, to characterise all such 
prefaces as mere introductions to 
some tremendous blank, blank, 
blank, which trio the reader can fill 
up at his own pleasure and leisure. 

On the occasion in question, 
however, we had donned our best 
behaviour, a garment which did 
not sit ungracefully on some of us; 
and our host, who was about to 
draw out from the stores of 
memory one narrative for our en- 
tertainment, was scarcely the per- 
son before whom even Jack Hill 
would have cared to express his 
cynical and unbelieving views. 

We were seated, an incongruous 
company of ten persons, in the 
best room of an old manse among 
the Scottish hills, Accident had 
thrown us together, and accident 
had driven us under the minister’s 
hospitable roof. Cold, wet, and 
hungry, drenched with rain, sorely 
beaten by the wind, we had crowd- 
ed through the door opened by a 
friendly hand, and now, wet no 
longer, the pangs of hunger as- 
suaged with smoking rashers of 
ham, poached eggs, and steaming 
potatoes, we sat around a blazing 
fire drinking toddy out of tumblers, 
whilst the two ladies who graced 
the assemblage partook of a mo- 
dicum of the same beverage from 
wine-glasses. 

Everything was eminently com- 
fortable, but done upon the most 
correct principles, Jack could no 


more have taken it upon him to 
shock the minister’s ear with 
some of the opinions he aired in 
Fleet-street than he could have 
asked for more whisky with his 
water. 

‘ Yes, it is perfectly true,’ con- 
tinued the minister, looking 
thoughtfully at the fire. ‘I can’t 
explain it. I cannot even try to 
explain it. I will tell the story 
exactly as it occurred, and leave 
you to draw your own deductions 
from it.’ 

None of us answered. We fell 
into listening attitudes instantly, 
and eighteen eyes fixed themselves 
by one accord upon our host. 

He was an old man, but hale. 
The weight of eighty winters had 
whitened his head, but not bent it. 
He seemed young as any of us— 
younger than Jack Hill, who was 
a reviewer and a newspaper hack, 
and whose way through life had 
not been altogether on easy lines. 

‘Thirty years ago, upon a cer- 
tain Friday morning in August,’ 
began the minister, ‘I was sitting 
at breakfast in the room on the 
other side of the passage where , 
you ate your supper, when the 
servant-girl came in with a letter 
she eaid a !addie, all out of breath, 
had brought over from Dendeldy 
Manse. “ He was bidden rin a’ 
the way,” she went on, “ and he’s 
fairly beaten.” 

‘I told her to make the mes- 
senger sit down, and put food be- 
fore him; and then, when she 
went to do my bidding, proceeded, 
I must confess with some curiosity, 
to break the seal of a missive for- 
warded in such hot haste. 
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‘It was from the minister at 
Dendeldy, who had been newly 
chosen to occupy the pulpit his 
father occupied for a quarter of a 
century and more. 

‘ The call from the congregation 
originated rather out of respect 
to the father’s memory than any 
extraordinary liking for the son. 
He had been reared for the most 
partin England, and was somewhat 
distant and formal in his manners ; 
and, though full of Greek and Latin 
and Hebrew, wanted the true 
Scotch accent that goes straight 
to the heart of those accustomed 
to the broad, honest, tender Scot- 
tish tongue. 

‘ His people were proud of him, 
but they did not just like all his 
ways. They could remember him 
a lad running about the whole 
country-side, and they could not 
understand, and did not approve 
of, his holding them at arm’s- 
length and shutting himself up 
among his books, and refusing 
their hospitality, and sending out 
word he was busy when maybe 
some very decent man wanted 
speech of him. I had taken upon 
myself to point out that I thought 
he was wrong, and that he would 
alienate his flock from him. Per- 
haps it was for this very reason, 
because I was blunt and plain, 
he took to me kindly, and never 
got on his high horse, no matter 
what I said to him. 

‘ Well, to return to the letter. 
It was written in the wildest haste, 
and entreated me not to lose a 
moment in coming to him, as he 
was in the very greatest distress 
and anxiety. ‘* Let nothing delay 
you,” he proceeded. “If I can- 
not speak to you soon I believe I 
shall go out of my senses.” 

“ What could be the matter?” I 
thought. ‘ What, in all the wide 
earth, could have happened ?” 

‘I had seen him but a few days 
before, and he was in good health 
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and spirits, getting on better with 
his people, feeling hopeful of so 
altering his style of preaching as 
to touch their hearts more sensi- 
bly. 

“TIT must lay aside Southern 
ideas as well as accent, if I can,” 
he went on, smiling. “ Men who 
live such lives of hardship and 
privation, who cast their seed into 
the ground under such rigorous 
skies, and cut their corn in fear 
and trembling at the end of late 
uncertain summers, who take the 
sheep out of the snow-drifts and 
carry the lambs into shelter beside 
their own humble hearths, must 
want a different sort of sermon 
from him who sleeps soft and 
walks delicately.” 

‘I had implied something of all 
this myself, and it amused me to 
find my own thoughts come back 
clothed in different fashion and 
presented to me as strangers. 
Still, all I wanted was his good, 
and I felt glad he showed such 
aptitude to learn. 

‘What could have happened, 
however, puzzled me sorely. As 
I made my hurried preparations 
for setting out I fairly perplexed 
myself with speculation. I went 
into the kitchen, where his mes- 
senger was eating some breakfast, 
and asked him if Mr. Cawley was 
ill. 

“T dinna ken,” he answered. 
“He mad’ no complaint, but he 
luiked awfu’ bad, just awfu’.” 

“In what way?” I inquired. 

“As if he had seen a ghaist,” 
was the reply. 

‘This made me very uneasy, 
and I jumped to the conclusion 
the trouble was connected with 
money matters. Young men will 


be young men; and here the 
minister looked significantly at 
the callow bird of our company, a 
youth who had never owed a six- 
pence in his life or given away a 
cent; while Jack Hill—no chicken, 














by the way—was over head and 
ears in debt, and could not keep 
a sovereign in his pocket, though 
spending or bestowing it involved 
going dinnerless the next day. 

* Young men will be young men,’ 
repeated the minister, in his best 
pulpit manner (‘ Just as though any 
one expected them to be young 
women!’ grumbled Jack to me 
afterwards), ‘and I feared that 
now he was settled and comfort- 
ably off some old creditor he had 
been paying as best he could 
might have become pressing. I 
knew nothing of his liabilities 
or, beyond the amount of the 
stipend paid him, the state of his 
pecuniary affairs; but having once 
in my own life made myself re- 
sponsible for a debt, I was aware 
of all the trouble putting your 
arm out further than you can 
draw it back involves, and I con- 
sidered it most probably money, 
which is the root of all evil’ (‘ and 
all good,’ Jack’s eyes suggested 
to me), ‘ was the cause of my young 
friend’s agony of mind. Blessed 
with a large family—every one of 
whom is now alive and doing well, 
I thank God, out in the world— 
you may imagine I had not much 
opportunity for laying by; still, 
I had put aside a little for a rainy 
day, and that little I placed in my 
pocket-book, hoping even a small 
sum might prove of use in case of 
emergency.’ 

‘ Come, you ave a trump,’ I saw 
written plainly on Jack Hill’s face ; 
and he settled himself to listen to 
the remainder of the minister’s 
story in a manner which could not 
be considered other than compli- 
mentary. 

Duly and truly I knew quite 
well he had already devoted the 
first five-guinea cheque he received 
to the poor of that minister’s parish. 

‘By the road,’ proceeded our 
host, ‘ Dendeldy is distant from 
here ten long miles, but by a short 
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cut across the hills it can be reached 
in something under six. For me 
it was nothing of a walk, and ac- 
cordingly I arrived at the manse 
ere noon.’ 

He paused, and, though thirty 
years had elapsed, drew a handker- 
chief across his forehead ere he 
continued his narrative. 

‘I had to climb a steep brae to 
reach the front door, but ere I 
could breast it my friend met me. 

‘* Thank God you are come,” he 
said, pressing my hand in his. 
“O, Lam grateful.” 

‘He was trembling with excite- 
ment. His face was of a ghastly 
pallor. His voice was that of a 
person suffering from some terrible 
shock, labouring under some awful 
fear. 

“What has happened, Ed- 
ward?’ I asked. I had known 
him when he was alittle boy. “I 
am distressed to see you in such a 
state. Rouse yourself ; be a man ; 
whatever may have gone wrong 
can possibly be righted. I have 
come over to do all that lies in my 
power for you. If it is a matter 
of money—” 

“No, no; it is not money,” 
he interrupted; “ would that it 
were !” and he began to tremble 
again so violently that really he 
communicated some part of his 
nervousness to me, and put me 
into a state of perfect terror. 

“ Whatever it is, Cawley, out 
with it,” I said; “have you mur- 
dered anybody ?” 

** No, it is worse than that,” he 
answered. 

“ But that’s just nonsense,” I 
declared. ‘‘ Are you in your right 
mind, do you think?” 

“T wish I were not,” he re- 
turned. ‘I'd like to know I was 
stark staring mad; it would be 
happier for me—far, far happier.” 

“If you don’t tell me this 
minute what is the matter, I shall 
turn on my heel and tramp my 
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way home again,” I said, half in a 
passion, for what I thought his 
folly angered me. 

“Come into the house,” he en- 
treated, “and try to have patience 
with me; for indeed, Mr. Morison, 
Iam sorely troubled. I have been 
through my deep waters, and they 
have gone clean over my head.” 

‘ We went into his little study 
and sat down. For a while he re- 
mained silent, hishead resting upon 
his hand, struggling with some 
strong emotion; but after about 
five minutes he asked, in a low 
subdued voice, 

“ Do you believe in dreams ?” 

“ What has my belief to do 
with the matter in hand?’ I in- 
quired. 

“ Tt is a dream, an awful dream, 
that is troubling me.” 

‘I rose from my chair. 

“ Do you mean to say,” I asked, 
“you have brought me from my 
business and my parish to tell me 
you have had a bad dream ?” 

“That is just what I do mean 
to say,” he answered. “ At least, 
it was not a dream—it was a 
vision ; no, I don’t mean a vision. 
I can’t tell you what it was; but 
nothing I ever went through in 
actual life was half so real, and I 
have bound myself to go through 
it all again. There is no hope for 
me, Mr. Morison. I sit before 
you a lost creature, the most miser- 
able man on the face of the whole 
earth,” 

“ What did you dream ?” I in- 
quired. 

‘A dreadful fit of trembling 
again seized him; but at last he 
managed to say, 

“TI have been like this ever 
since, and I shall be like this for 
evermore, till—till— the end 
comes.” 

“ When did you have your bad 
dream ?” I asked. 

“Last night, or rather, this 
morning,” he answered. “I'll tell 


you all about it in a minute ;” and 
he covered his face with his hands 
again. 

““T was as well when I went to 
bed about eleven o’clock as ever I 
was in my life,” he began, putting 
a great restraint upon himself, as I 
could see by the nervous way he 
kept knotting and unknotting his 
fingers. “ I had been considering 
my sermon, and felt satisfied I 
should be able to deliver a good 
one on Sunday morning. I had 
taken nothing after my tea, and I 
lay down in my bed feeling at peace 
with all mankind, satisfied with my 
lot, thankful for the many blessings 
vouchsafed to me. How long I 
slept, or what I dreamt about at 
first, if I dreamt at all, I don't 
know ; but after a time the mists 
seemed to clear from before my 
eyes, to roll away like clouds from 
a@ mountain summit, and I found 
myself walking on a beautiful 
summer’s evening beside the river 
Deldy.” 

‘He paused for a moment, and 
an irrepressible shudder shook his 
frame. 

“Go on,” I said, for I felt 
afraid of his breaking down again. 

‘ He looked at me pitifully, with 
a hungry entreaty in his weary 
eyes, and continued, 

“Tt was a lovely evening. I 
had never thought the earth so 
beautiful before: a gentle breeze 
just touched my cheek, the water 
flowed on clear and bright, the 
mountains in the distance looked 
bright and glowing, covered with 
purple heather. I walked on and 
on till I came to that point where, 
as you may perhaps remember, the 
path, growing very narrow, winds 
round the base of a great crag, 
and leads the wayfarer suddenly 
into a little green amphitheatre, 
bounded on one side by the river 
and on the other by rocks that rise 
in places sheer to a height of a 
hundred feet and more.” 
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“T remember it,” I said; “a 
little farther on three streams meet 
and fall with a tremendous roar 
into the Witches’ Caldron. A 
fine sight in the winter - time, 
only that there is scarce any reach- 
ing it from below, as the path you 
mention and the little green oasis 
are mostly covered with water.” 

“T had not been there before 
since I was a child,” he went on 
mournfully, “ but I recollected it 
as one of the most solitary spots 
possible; and my astonishment 
was great to see a man standing in 
the pathway with a drawn sword 
in his hand. He did not stir as I 
drew near, so I stepped aside on 
the grass. Instantly he barred my 
way. 

‘“«¢ You can’t pass here,’ he said, 

“<« Why not? I asked. 

“ « Because I say so,’ he answer- 
ed. 

“* And who are you that say 
sof I inquired, looking full at 
him. 

“ He was like a god. Majesty 
and power were written on every 
feature, were expressed in every 
gesture; but O, the awful scorn of 
his smile, the contempt with which 
he regarded me! The beams of 
the setting sun fell full upon him, 
and seemed to bring out as in let- 
ters of fire the wickedness and 
hate and sin that underlay the 
glorious and terrible beauty of his 
face. 

“T felt afraid; but I managed 
to say, 

“*Stand out of my way; the 
river-bank is as free to me as to 
you.’ 

“ * Not this part of it,’ he answer- 
ed; ‘this place belongs to me.’ 

“* Very well,’ I agreed, for I did 
not want to stand there bandying 
words with him, and a sudden 
darkness seemed to be falling 
around, ‘It is getting late, and 
so I'll e’en turn back.’ 

“He gave a laugh, the like of 
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which never fell on human ear 
before, and made reply, 

“«* You can’t turn back ; of your 
own free will you have come on 
my ground, and from it there is 
no return,’ 

“T did not speak; I only just 
turned round, and made as fast as 
I could for the narrow path at the 
foot of the crag. He did not pass 
me; yet before I could reach the 
point I desired he stood barring 
the way, with the scornful smile 
still on his lips, and his gigantic 
form assuming tremendous propor- 
tions in the narrow way. 

«Let me pass,’ I entreated, 
‘and I will never come here again, 
never trespass more on your 
ground.’ 

“* No, you shall not pass.’ 

“¢ Who are you that takes such 
power on yourself?’ I asked. 

“Come closer, and I will tell 
you,’ he said. 

“T drew a step nearer, and he 
spoke one word. I had never 
heard it before; but I knew what 
it meant, by some extraordinary 
intuition. He was the Evil One; 
the name seemed to be taken up 
by the echoes and repeated from 
rock to rock and crag to crag ; the 
whole air seemed full of that one 
word ; and then a great horror of 
darkness came about us, only the 
place where we stood remained 
light. We occupied a small circle 
walled round with the thick black- 
ness of night. 

““¢ You must come with me,’ he 
said. 

‘‘T refused ; and then he threat- 
ened me. I implored and entreat- 
ed and wept; but at last I agreed 
to do what he wanted if he would 
promise to let me return. Again 
he laughed, and said, Yes, I should 
return ; and the rocks and trees 
and mountains, ay, and the very 
rivers, seemed to take up the 
answer, and bear it in sobbing 
whispers away into the darkness.” 
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‘He stopped and lay back in 
his chair, shivering like one in an 
ague fit. 

“Go on,” I repeated again ; 
“twas but a dream, you know.” 

‘* Was it?” he murmured mourn- 
fully. “Ah, you have not heard 
the end of it yet.” 

* Let me hear it, then,” I said. 
“ What happened afterwards ?” 

‘* The darkness seemed in part 
to clear away, and we walked side 
by side across the sward in the 
tender twilight straight up to the 
bare black wall of rock. With 
the hilt of his sword he struck a 
heavy blow, and the solid rock 
opened as though it were a door. 
We passed through, and it closed 
behind us with a tremendons clang ; 
yes, it closed behind us;” and at 
that point he fairly broke down, 
crying and sobbing as I had never 
seen a man even in the most fright- 
ful grief cry and sob before.’ 

The minister paused in his nar- 
rative. At that moment there 
came a most tremendous blast of 
wind, which shook the windows of 
the manse, and burst open the 
hall-door, and caused the candles 
to flicker and the fire to go roar- 
ing up the chimney. It is not too 
much to say that, what with the 
uncanny story, and what with the 
howling storm, we every one felt 
that creeping sort of uneasiness 
which so often seems like the 
touch of something from another 
world—a hand stretched across the 
boundary-line of time and eternity 
the coldness and mystery of which 
make the stoutest heart trem- 
ble. 

‘I am telling you this tale,’ said 
Mr. Morison, resuming his seat 
after a brief absence to see that 
the fastenings of the house were 
properly attended to, ‘ exactly as I 
heard it. lam not adding a word 
or comment of my own; nor, so 
far as I know, am I omitting any 
incident, however trivial, You 


must draw your own deductions 
from the facts I put before you. 
I have no explanation to give or 
theory to propound. Part of that 
great and terrible region in which 
he found himself, my friend went 
on to tell me, he penetrated, com- 
pelled by a power he could not 
resist to see the most awful specta- 
cles, the most frightful sufferings. 
There was no form of vice that 
had not there its representative. 
As they moved along his companion 
told him the special sin for which 
such horrible punishment was be- 
ing inflicted. Shuddering, and in 
mortal agony, he was yet unable 
to withdraw his eyes from the 
dreadful spectacle ; the atmosphere 
grew more unendurable, the sights 
more and more terrible; the cries, 
groans, blasphemies, more awful 
and heartrending. 

“T can bear no more,” he 
gasped at last; “let me go !” 

‘With a mocking laugh the 
Presence beside him answered this 
appeal; a laugh which was taken 
up even by the lost and anguished 
spirits around, 

“There is no return,” said the 
pitiless voice. 

“ But you promised,” he cried ; 
“you promised me faithfully.” 

“What are promises here?” 
and the words were as the sound 
of doom. 

‘Still he prayed and entreated ; 
he fell on his knees, and in his 
agony spoke words that seemed 
to cause the purpose of the Evil 
One to falter. 

“ You shall go,” he said, “ on 
one condition : that you agree to 
return to me on Wednesday next, 
or send a substitute.” 

“T could not do that,” said my 
friend. “I could not send any 
fellow-creature here. Better stop 
myself than do that.” 

“Then stop,” said Satan, with 
the bitterest contempt; and he 
was turning away, when the poor 
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distracted soul asked for a minute 
more ere he made his choice. 

‘ He was in an awful strait: on 
the one hand, how could he remain 
himself? on the other, how doom 
another to such fearful torments ? 
Who could he send? Who would 
come? And then suddenly there 
flashed through his mind the 
thought of an old man to whom it 
could not signify much whether 
he took up his abode in this place 
a few days sooner or a few days 
later. He was travelling to it as 
fast as he knew how; he was the 
reprobate of the parish ; the sinner 
without hope successive ministers 
had striven in vain to reclaim 
from the error of his ways ; a man 
marked and doomed; Sandy the 
Tinker; Sandy, who was mostly 
drunk, and always godless; Sandy, 
who, it was said, believed in no- 
thing, and gloried in his infidelity ; 
Sandy, whose soul really did not 
signify much. He would send him. 
Lifting his eyes, he saw those of 
his tormentor surveying him scorn- 
fully. 

“Well, have you made your 
choice ?” he asked. 

“Yes; I think I can send a 
substitute,” was the hesitating an- 
swer. 

“See you do, then,” was the 
reply ; “for if you do not, and fail 
to return yourself, J shall come for 
you. Wednesday, remember, be- 
fore midnight;” and with these 
words ringing in his ears he was 
flung violently through the rock, 
and found himself in the middle 
of his bedroom floor, as if he had 
just been kicked there.’ 

‘That is not the end of the 
story, is it? asked one of our 
party, as the minister came to a 
full stop, and looked earnestly at 
the fire. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘it is not 
the end; but before proceeding I 
must ask you to bear carefully in 
mind the circumstances already 
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recounted. Specially remember 
the date mentioned— Wednesday 
next, before midnight. 

‘Whatever I thought, and you 
may think, aboutmy friend’s dream, 
it made the most remarkable im- 
pression upon iis mind. He could 
not shake off its influence; he 
passed from one state of nervous- 
ness to another. It was in vain I 
entreated him to exert his common 
sense and call all his strength of 
mind to his assistance. I might as 
well have spoken to the wind. He 
implored me not to leave him, and 
I agreed to remain; indeed, to 
leave him in his then frame of 
mind would have been an act of 
the greatest cruelty. He wanted 
me also to preach in his place on 
the Sunday ensuing; but this I 
flatly refused to do. 

“If you do not make an effort 
now,” I said, “ you will never make 
it. Rouse yourself, get on with 
your sermon, and if you buckle to 
work you will soon forget all about 
that foolish dream.” 

‘Well, somehow, to cut a long 
story short, the sermon was com- 
posed, and Sunday came; and my 
friend, a little better, and getting 
somewhat over his fret, got up 
into the pulpit to preach, He 
looked dreadfully ill; but I thought 
the worst was now over, and that 
he would go on mending. 

‘Vain hope! He gave out the 
text and then looked over the con- 
gregation : the first person on whom 
his eyes lighted was Sandy the 
Tinker—Sandy, who had never 
before been known to enter a place 
of worship of any sort; Sandy, 
whom he had mentally chosen as 
his substitute, and who was due 
on the following Wednesday—sit- 
ting just below him, quite sober 
and comparatively clean, waiting 
with a great show of attention for 
the opening words of the sermon. 

‘With a terrible cry, my friend 
caught the front of the pulpit, then 
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swayed back, and fell down in a 
fainting fit. He was carried home 
and a doctor sent for. I saida 
few words, addressed apparently 
to the congregation, but really to 
Sandy, for my heart somehow 
came into my mouth at sight 
of him; and then, after I dis- 
missed the people, I walked slow- 
ly back to the manse, almost 
afraid of what might meet me 
there. 

‘Mr. Cawley was not dead; but 
he was in the most dreadful state 
of physical exhaustion and mental 
agitation. It was dreadful to 
hear him. How could he go him- 
self? How could he send Sandy? 
—poor old Sandy, whose soul, in 
the sight of God, was just as pre- 
cious as his own. 

‘His whole cry was for us to 
deliver him from the Evil One; to 
save him from committing a sin 
which would render him a wretched 
man for life. He counted the 
hours and the minutes before he 
must return to that horrible 
place. 

‘**T can’t send Sandy,” he would 
moan. “I cannot, O, I cannot 
save myself at such a price !” 

‘And then he would cover his 
face with the bedclothes, only to 
start up and wildly entreat me not 
to leave him; to stand between 
the enemy and himself, to save 
him, or, if that were impossible, to 
give him courage to do what was 
right. 

“If this continues,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ Wednesday will find him 
either dead or a raving lunatic.” 

‘We talked the matter over, 
the doctor and I, in the gloaming, 
as we walked to and fro in the 
meadow behind the manse; and 
we decided, having to make our 
choice of two evils, to risk giving 
him such an opiate as should 
carry him over the dreaded inter- 
val. We knew it was a perilous 


thing to do with one in his condi- 


tion, but, as I said before, we 
could only take the least of two 
evils. 

‘What we dreaded most was his 
awaking before the time expired ; 
so I kept watch beside him. He 
lay like one dead through the 
whole of Tuesday night and Wed- 
nesday and Wednesday evening. 
Light, nine, ten, eleven o'clock 
came and passed; twelve. “God 
be thanked !” I said, as I stooped 
over him and heard he was breath- 
ing quietly. 

“ He will do now, I hope,” said 
the doctor, who had come in just 
before midnight ; “you will stay 
with him till he wakes ?” 

‘I promised that I would, and 
in the beautiful dawn of a sum- 
mer’s morning he opened his eyes 
and smiled. He had no recollection 
then of what had occurred; he was 
as weak as an infant, and when I 
bade him try to go to sleep again, 
turned on his pillow and sank to 
rest once more. 

‘Worn out with watching, I 
stepped softly from the room and 
passed into the fresh sweet air. I 
walked down to the garden-gate, and 
stood looking at the great moun- 
tains and the fair country, and the 
Deldy wandering like a silver 
thread through the green fields 
below. 

‘ All at once my attention was 
attracted by a group of people 
coming slowly along the road 
leading from the hills. I could 
not at first see that in their midst 
something was being borne on 
men’s shoulders; but when at last 
I made this out, I hurried to meet 
them and learn what was the mat- 
ter. 

“‘ Has there been an accident?” 
I asked as I drew near. 

They stopped, and one man came 
towards me. 

“ Ay,” he said, “ the warst acci- 
dent that could befa’ him, puir 
fella’. He’s deid.” 
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“ Who is it?” I asked, pressing 
forward; and lifting the cloth 
they had flung over his face, I saw 
Sandy the Tinker ! 

“He had been fou’ coming 
home, I tak’ it,” remarked one who 
stood by, “ puir Sandy, and gaed 
over the cliff afore he could save 
himsel’. We found him just on 
this side of the Witches’ Caldron, 
where there’s a bonny strip of 
green turf, and his cuddy was feed- 
ing on the hill-top with the bit 
cart behind her.” ’ 


There was silence for a minute ; 
then one of the ladies said softly, 
‘ Poor Sandy !’ 

‘ And what became of Mr. Caw- 
ley? asked the other. 

‘He gave up his parish and 
went out as missionary. He is 
still living.’ 

‘What a most extraordinary 
story!’ I remarked, 


‘Yes, J think so,’ said the 
minister. ‘If you like to go round 
by Dendeldy to-morrow, my son, 
who now occupies the manse, would 
show you the scene of the occur- 
rence.’ 

The next day we all stood look- 
ing at the ‘bonny strip of green, 
at the frowning cliffs, and at the 
Deldy, swollen by recent rains, 
rushing on its way. 

The youngest of the party went 
up to the rock, and knocked upon 
it loudly with his cane. 

*O, don’t do that, pray! cried 
both the ladies nervously; the 
spirit of the weird story still brood- 
ed over us. 

‘What do you think of the 
coincidence, Jack? I inquired of 
my friend, as we walked apart from 
the others. 

‘ Ask me when we get back to 
Fleet-street,’ he answered. 
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I, 


Frank Morey, a young man of 
six - and - twenty, was one of the 
heads of a great old firm of claret 
merchants, for more than a hun- 
dred years established in London 
and Bordeaux. His father had 
sent him to France to learn his 
business when he was quite a lad, 
in consequence of which his man- 
ners were excellent ; and he spoke 
like a Frenchman, with a slight 
accent of the South, hardly strong 
enough to mark him as provincial. 
For the last three years, since his 
father’s death, he had lived at Bor- 
deaux and managed that end of the 
business entirely, his partners, who 
were oldish men, living in London, 

Frank was clever, steady, hard- 
working, and thoroughly awake to 
his own interests. He meant to 
be a very rich man, to retire at 
forty, and not to marry till then. 
In spite of living abroad so much, 
he was unmistakably English, 
both in looks and ways; but this 
did not prove a hindrance to his 
popularity among the French. He 
was well known at Bordeaux, and 
a great favourite there, admired 
for his liberality, his physical 
strength, his fearless openness of 
speech and manner. He never 
suspected, probably, that some of 
his young French friends laughed 
at him, and called him jeering 
names behind his back—the only 
real satisfaction they could have, 
poor fellows, in their intercourse 
with such a provoking mass of ad- 
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But Frank had one friend who 
really cared for him, though he 
borrowed money from him like the 
others. It was a true mutual liking 
that had drawn them together— 
the jolly, auburn-haired Frank 
Morley, and the black, sallow, 
melancholy Albert de Saint- Flor. 
Albert was as loyal to his friend 
Frank as to Henri Cinq himself. 
He knew all Frank’s plans, and 
admired them. The idea of put- 
ting off one’s marriage till one was 
forty met with his special approval 
after he had sounded Frank on 
the possibility of a marriage with 
his own only sister. This, it seemed, 
was far too high an honour for 
Frank to aspire to. It was necessary 
that he should marry an English- 
woman—of his own rank in life, 
he modestly added, being quite 
aware that the Saint-Flor family 
would look upon him as a mere 
bourgeois, Also he knew in his 
own mind that Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Flor was no longer young— 
how old he did not know; but 
older than her brother, who was 
five-and-twenty—and Albert had 
several times assured him, thinking 
it probably a recommendation, that 
they were the image of each other, 
He spoke so positively, and yet 
with such good-humoured compli- 
ments, that Albert saw the idea 
was a hopeless one. But he did 
not swerve from his friendship with 
the obstinate Morley. 

In the month of December 1879, 
early in that long painful winter, 
Frank chose to go to Paris on 
business, and Albert eagerly con- 

















sented to go with him. They 
started on a snowy day; and while 
they were yet some way south of 
Tours, at about five in the after- 
noon, the earth being wrapped in 
snow and the sky black and heavy 
with more, their train ran into a. 
deep drift on the line, and it was 
soon too clear to the passengers 
that many hours of the night, at 
least, would be spent where they 
were. After the first shock, most 
of them bore this prospect with 
the resignation of French people. 
But the one Englishman in the 
train, hanging himself out of the 
carriage - window, shouted to the 
nearest official, who answered by 
begging monsieur to sit down and 
be patient. 

‘ Patient be hanged said Frank, 
or something equivalent in French. 
‘Iam not going to sit here and 
be frozen, or stifled, which is more 
likely. Look here, what do you 
call the nearest station ? 

‘Maupas ! shouted the official 
from the distance, as he plunged 
through the snow. 

‘Maupas! Why, Saint - Flor, 
that’s your place!’ said Frank 
quite angrily to his friend, who 
jumped up ina state of tremendous 
excitement, 

He had thought they must be 
at least eight leagues short of Mau- 
pas. But even now they were 
some distance from the chateau, 
which lay a mile beyond the sta- 
tion. Nothing would give him 
greater delight than to introduce 
his dear friend there, but it seemed 
to him a simple impossibility. 

‘ A simple necessity,’ said Frank, 
laughing. ‘Look at it in that 
light, and come along.’ 

Albert shrugged his shoulders, 
but his eyes shone with proud 
pleasure at the daring of his 
friend, 

‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘I am ready 
to follow you to the world’s end.’ 
‘As the door won’t open, we 
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will begin by getting out of the 


window,’ said Frank. ‘ The best 
way at first will be along the roofs 
of the carriages.’ 

* Go, go on. 
brave 

An hour or two later these weary 
travellers stumbled up to the great 
iron-studded door of the Chateau 
de Maupas. Albert had lost his 
way once or twice, but at last the 
glimmer from the snow showed 
him the dark line of firs throngh 
which a rough narrow road ap- 
proached the house. He was mel- 
ancholy: this unexpected coming 
home did not seem to give him 
any pleasure. Frank, who knew 
that the Saint-Flors were poor and 
old-fashioned, did not himself ex- 
pect a very hearty welcome, either 
from monsieur, madame, or made- 
moiselle. About that, however, 
he cared very little. All he wanted 
was supper and a bed, flattering 
himself that he would get on to 
Paris the next day. 

A shabby man-servant received 
their wet greatcoats in the hall, 
which was high and large, and 
dimly lighted by a hanging lan- 
tern, 

‘Get my room ready, Frangois, 
and one for monsieur, do you hear?’ 
said Albert. ‘ What time is it? 
Have they finished dinner? 

‘I was taking in the bouilli,’ 
answered Francois sepulchrally. 

‘Good; then we are in time, 
I have the appetite of a wolf—and 
you, Morley ? 

‘ And I too,’ said Frank. ‘ But, 
my dear fellow, we can’t dine in 
these boots.’ 

‘No, no, come along to my 
room.’ 

They were certainly a pair of 
disreputable objects, covered with 
snow, which was melting slowly 
on their hair, their moustaches, in 
fact, all over them. There were 
pools of water where they stood 
on the stone floor of the hall, Suad- 
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denly a bell rang sharply in some 
distant room. 

‘It is Monsieur le Baron for 
the bouilli,’ muttered Francois, 
and he shuffled off. 

* Let us make haste,’ said Albert; 
and he was leading the way up- 
stairs, having just reached the first 
step, when a lady's voice made 
Frank start violently. It sounded 
so sweet and strange in the deso- 
late gloomy old house, where there 
seemed to be no welcome and no 
warmth. 

‘Do I hear Albert’s voice?’ said 
the lady. 

She had suddenly appeared in a 
low-arched doorway, which framed 
her in like a picture. Frank, who 
was the nearest, made her a low 
bow. She curtsied with extreme 
politeness ; but Frank was sure 
that there was the faintest quiver 
of amusement about her mouth, 
and felt miserably conscious of be- 
ing an absurd object. It was a 
new thing for him not to be quite 


satisfied with his own appearance. 
‘Ah, there you are, ma belle! 
exclaimed Albert, and he marched 


up to the lady. ‘I dare not even 
allow myself to kiss your hand. 
May I present my friend, Monsieur 
Morley, to my sister, Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Flor? 

‘I am charmed to see you, mon- 
sieur,’ said the lady, smiling on 
Frank with a grave sweetness 
which reassured him. ‘ But how 
did you bring yourself and your 
friend into this sad plight, my poor 
brother? Tell me, then—you have 
walked in this frightful weather 
all the way from Bordeaux ? 

‘No, indeed; only from the 
railway. But I will explain pre- 
sently,’ said Albert. ‘ Excuse us 
a moment, dearest. Beg my father 
and mother to pardon this sudden 
intrusion, and to give us something 
to eat.’ 

‘ But certainly, poor travellers ! 
Make haste, then. Ah, let me 
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see—I will send old Marie to you 
with dry clothes.’ 

Albert tore up-stairs, — 
by his friend, whose brain was i 
a strange commotion. Twenty 
railway accidents would have been‘ 
less exciting than this encounter 
with Mademoiselle de Saint-Flor, 
whose pitying glance and smile, 
half pensive, half amused, seemed 
a revelation of something so com- 
pletely new and charming. He 
thought he had never seen so pic- 
turesque a figure. She was rather 
tall, and very thin; pale, in fact 
completely colourless; but there 
was nothing painful cr unhealthy 
in the look of her creamy skin. 
It was simply beautiful. Her face 
was delicate, full of expression, 
and very French. Her hair was 
almost black. She was dressed in 
a thick, soft, white stuff, with black 
ribbons ; the only colour she had 
was in her eyes, which were those 
truly violet eyes possessed by one 
woman in a million. 

As he hastily prepared himself 
to appear before this angel at din- 
ner, Frank shouted to Albert, who 
was in an adjoining room with the 
door open, 

‘I thought you told me that 
you and mademoiselle your sister 
were like each other?’ 

‘My dear friend, our features 
are precisely the same.’ 

‘Then you are a much hand- 
somer fellow than I took you for,’ 
said Frank, half to himself, but 
Albert was listening. 

‘ Aha, you are always so droll! 
You find her handsome, then, my 
sister ? 

‘She is perfectly beautiful,’ said 
Frank, in a lower voice still. 

There was a suppressed irritation 
about the tone of these remarks 
which gave Albert a certain mali- 
cious pleasure. He laughed & 
himself as he stood before the 
chimney - glass brushing up his 
black hair, 
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II. 


Monsieur Le Baron and Ma- 
dame la Baronne de Saint-Flor 
were by no means such agreeable 
people as their son and danghter. 
They were stiff with an old - fa- 
shioned provincial stiffness. The 
Baron had been in the navy, had 
gray whiskers, and a red ribbon 
in his button-hole. Madame was 
a dark, grave, little woman with 
an important manner. They were 
both inclined to look on an Eng- 
lishman as their natural enemy, 
and on this special one as a thing 
of inferior creation. With no title, 
not even in the army or navy, a 
merchant actually—but that must 
be some mistake, the Baronne was 
sure. Her son, with all his 
modern ideas, would never have 
brought as guest to Chateau Mau- 
pas a person who made his living 
by buying and selling. Monsieur 
and Madame de Saint-Flor made 
these remarks to each other pri- 
vately. If they had known the 
length to which Albert’s ideas had 
gone, led by common sense and 
affection for his friend, perhaps 
they would hardly have behaved 
to Frank with even outward cour- 
tesy. But in that they were fault- 
less: they both treated him with 
ceremonious politeness. 

Somehow—F rank hardly knew 
how it happened—he found him- 
self staying on, day after day, at 
the chiteau. He had his excuses. 
The roads were blocked with snow ; 
the newspapers brought terrible 
accounts of the state of Paris bu- 
ried in snow; so that all work was 
stopped, and the poor were starving. 
Madame de Saint-Flor insisted that 
her son should not risk his life on 
the railway in such weather, and was 
obliged to express polite anxiety 
about her guest too. Frank knew 
it was all nonsense; that under or- 
dinary circumstances mountains of 
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a dismal old place like this, with 
nothing to do but smoke and stare 
at the ancient tomes in the library, 
appear at meals when the bell 
clanged, listen to the eternal pros- 
ings of Monsieur le Baron, read 
the Union with its one-sided poli- 
tics, hand madame her coffee after 
dinner. His active limbs could 
not be exercised by strolling back- 
wards and forwards along the 
swept path to the stables, where 
two fat old horses stood eating 
their heads off. He felt inclined 
to suggest a game of ‘Going to 
Jerusalem,’ as he had seen it played 
by a number of lively people in a 
great house in the North one wet 
day. The long corridors of the 
chateau would have done well for 
such a game; but he looked at his 
four companions, and did not sug- 
gest it. 

After all he did not really want 
any amusement. He was ‘ deeply 
interested’—that was the way he 
put it to himself—in Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Flor, and was wondering 
how he could hint to Albert that 
it was all humbug about waiting 
till he was forty, and marrying 
a countrywoman of his own. Of 
course he had very little talk with 
her, and their acquaintance did not 
seem to advance much. The sweet 
welcoming manner, the sympa- 
thetic smiles of the first evening, 
seemed to be her highest mark. 
In her mother’s presence she 
scarcely ever went so far, and she 
and Frank were never alone toge- 
ther. Now and then their eyes 
met, and though it was only for 
an instant, Frank felt a strong 
deep excitement, a longing to 
make her look at him again. 

By and by, when he was satis- 
fied that she in her strange way 
was the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen, it dawned on him 
that her usual expression was in- 
tensely sad ; that when her mouth 


and eyes were quiet, and her face 
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bent over the tapestry she worked 
at for hours together, she looked 
as if she could never smile again. 
Frank thought about her day and 
night. He trembled at every 
sign of a thaw, and the white 
flakes as they steadily descended 
were more precious to him than 
showers of gold. Madame de 
Saint-Flor came into the dining- 
room one morning and found him 
standing at the window whistling 
cheerfully, as he stared out into a 
thick snow-storm. 

‘You are most unfortunate, 
monsieur,’ she said. ‘Instead of 
improving, the weather seems to 
grow worse. I sympathise most 
truly with both you and Albert,’ 

‘You are very good, madame,’ 
said Frank, smiling. ‘I assure 
you that I never was more happy 
and contented. If it had not been 
for this obliging snow, I might 
never have known Albert’s rela- 
tions.’ 

‘You make the bad weather 
pass very pleasantly for us,’ said 
the Baronne graciously. ‘We too 
are glad to know our son’s best 
friend.’ 

She could not resist the convic- 
tion that this merchant was like a 
gentleman, though it half provoked 
her that he should take their hos- 
pitality for granted in this sort of 
way. 

At breakfast that day the talk 
happened to turn on architecture, 
and Monsieur de Saint-F lor assured 
Frank that the house which shel- 
tered him at that instant was a 
pure specimen of Francois Premier. 
The outer walls and fortifications 
had of course been pulled down : 
there had formerly been eight 
corner towers, of which only one 
remained, the old disused colom- 
bier. But the three pavillons of 
the house itself, with the galleries 
connecting them, stood precisely 
as the sixteenth century had left 
them. Monsieur de Saint-Flortold 
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his companions that he was proud 
of their very dilapidation, and 
would never consent to their being 
restored. He remarked that resto- 
ration was the tomb of history. 
Frank, who had often heard Albert 
speak of the old chateau in a very 
different strain, was irreverent 
enough to wonder whether a good 
balance at his banker’s would not 
alter M. le Baron’s opinion. He 
discovered, however, that Mar- 
guérite—this was her lovely name, 
by which the bold Englishman 
already called her in his dreams— 
had a very affectionate admiration 
for the old place ; she looked up 
and smiled, and joined in the con- 
versation quite eagerly. 

After breakfast Albert walked 
down with his father to the village, 
half a mile off, to settle some 
business at the Mairie. Frank, 
after wandering all round the 
chiteau, even under the rugged 
walls of the south front, where 
there was a patch of ground railed 
off and planted with shrubs, and 
where he saw something that 
startled him a good deal, made 
his way back to the salon windows, 
where he looked in and saw Mar- 
guérite sitting over her tapestry. 
The wild old place with its long 
history, its owners with their stiff 
old-fashioned ways, the stern win- 
ter that blocked it in, the dead 
silence, only broken by the fall of 
a mass of snow from some over- 
laden tree, and now a real mystery 
to account, as it were, for all this 
suggestiveness—these were certain- 
ly strange surroundings for a 
matter-of-fact young Saxon. Mar- 
guérite herself was like an en- 
chanted lady, so silent and lovely, 
and always dressed in white and 
black, like a nun, or a creature 
with some sad history. It was a 
privilege to find her alone, and he 
hurried into the room, where she 
welcomed him with asmile. He 
stood and watched her needle as it 
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passed in and out among the 
coloured arabesques she was work- 
ing. 

‘Have you been examining our 
architecture, monsieur? she said. 
‘I saw you wandering round the 
house.’ 

‘Yes, mademoiselle. And I 
saw something that puzzled me; 
perhaps you can explain it?’ 

Marguérite dropped her needle, 
leaned back, and fixed her eyes on 
him ; the deep, wondering sadness 
in them appalled the young man. 

‘Do not distress yourself,’ he 
said, colouring. ‘It is too curious 
of me to notice it, perhaps.’ 

‘What was it? I should like 
you to tell me.’ 

‘ Well, I was under the win- 
dows of the south pavillon, where 
the garden is railed off, you know. 
The windows are barred, but one 
of them was open, and an old lady 
was standing at it. Her hair was 
white. She had nothing on her 
head. I am afraid she would 
catch cold. She looked at me, 
and waved her hand through the 
bars. I took off my hat, and she 
called out suddenly, “ Take care 
what you are doing, monsieur !” 
and then she turned away and I 
saw no more of her. Made- 
moiselle, perhaps I had no business 
in that part of the garden ?’ 

‘No, no, you had not,’ repeated 
Marguérite hastily. 

‘No one told me to keep out of 
it,’ said Frank, in a low voice, 
looking at her intently. 

She stooped forward over her 
work, and took up her needle 
again; but her fingers were trem- 
bling, he saw, so that she could 
not guide it. He saw that she 
was flushing slowly and deeply, her 
whole face and neck changed from 
their usual ivory to rosy red. She 
stooped forward still more, and 
suddenly a tear fell, shining on 
the work. Then she got up with 
a quick movement, and was going 


to leave the room, but to do this 
she had to pass Frank, and he 
was not inclined to let her go so 
easily. 

‘ At least forgive me before you 
go, mademoiselle? he said, with 
an air of the deepest penitence. 
‘What have I saidordone? Iam 
perfectly wretched. I shall go 
out and shoot myself.’ 

Atthis threat a smile just quiver- 
ed about Marguérite’s mouth. 

‘I beg you will do no such 
thing !’ she said, with a momentary 
glance and a renewed blush. ‘I 
am very foolish. I must tell you 
the truth, The old lady you saw 
is an aunt of ours. We have all 
lived here together for the last 
nine or ten years. She is peculiar, 
and has rooms of her own in that 
part of the house, She does not 
like strangers —never sees any one 
—I think you had better not go 
near her again.’ 

Frank bowed. 

‘I am very sorry, indeed, that I 
intruded on her,’ he said. ‘ But 
no one had given me a hint of her 
existence.’ 

‘She prefers to be unknown,’ 
said Marguérite, and she sighed 
deeply as she turned away to open 
the door. 

Frank Morley always prided 
himself on his knowledge of foreign 
life and customs. He used to talk 
finely of meeting foreigners on 
their own ground; but it seems as 
if he must just then have forgotten 
where he was, carried away by the 
excitement of the moment. For- 
getting all the proprieties, he threw 
himself—figuratively—at the feet 
of Mademoiselle de Saint- Flor. 

‘This is not a place for you; 
you are not happy here!’ he burst 
forth; and then he told her that 
he loved her passionately, and 
asked her if he must be miserable 
for life. 

She clasped her hands, and re- 
treated from. him a step or two, 
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for at that moment Frank was 
very tragical. She looked extreme- 
ly surprised, as well she might, at 
his extraordinary breach of eti- 
quette. But she did not seem 
angry, and she made no effort to 
leave the room. 

‘Ah, what are you saying?’ she 
whispered. ‘ You forget—you for- 
get—’ 

‘ What do I forget?’ said Frank. 
‘Is there anything I ought to 
remember? Are you offended? 
Will you answer me? 

She shook her head. Presently, 
after more prayers and eager ques- 
tions, she confessed that she did 
not hate him—no, why should 
she? But he had surprised her 
very much, and—in fact, she did 
not know what to say. 

‘I ought to have spoken first 
to your father! cried Frank, sud- 
denly recollecting himself. ‘ But 
that roundabout fashion is all very 
well for those who don’t care as I 
do. Are you angry? Do you wish 
that I had spoken to him first ?’ 

‘I don’t know—everything is 
strange,’ said Marguérite. ‘It is 
only—because I am afraid he will 
think that you ought. We always 
do, you know.’ 

‘Then you will let me speak to 
him now! exclaimed Frank, in 
immense excitement. 

‘You frighten me—you are so 
terribly English. Can I prevent 
you? 

As the Baron was half a mile 
off through the snow, and as Frank 
felt that his part of the business 
must be managed through Albert 
with all possible formality, he did 
not find it necessary to leave off 
his love-making at this point, un- 
orthodox as it was. Marguérite, 
with all her charm, was a puzzle 
to him. There seemed to be more 
wistful sadness than ever in those 
wonderful violet eyes as she looked 
up at him ; a sort of sad indiffer- 
ence in her manner too, though 
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through it all he knew that she 
belonged to him, and that she 
recognised the fact. For some 
minutes she seemed to be trying 
to say something, to give him 
some warning; she had a way of 
lifting up her hand, as if to check 
him in his protestations. 

‘Let me speak,’ she said at 
last ; ‘let me tell you something. 
You are making a sad mistake ; 
it may be only the beginning of 
the end. Do you believe me? 
Are you superstitious at all? 

‘Not in the least, thank Heaven,’ 
said Frank. ‘ And I never make 
mistakes. Are you superstitious ? 
Is there anything that makes you 
afraid for yourself? Is it leaving 
your country ? 

‘I am not afraid for myself,’ 
she answered, ‘ And the supersti- 
tion—it is all nonsense, after all. 
But what did I want to say to 
you? Ah, this! I am nota girl, 
you know. Iam a woman, more 
than twenty-six years old. I have 
suffered a great deal. I have not 
much to give you, except just my- 
self.’ 

‘What do I want more?’ said 
Frank, ‘Yes, one knows - you 
have suffered, even by your dress. 
Do you never wear even a blue 
ribbon, Marguérite ? 

She looked at him solemnly for 
a moment, and then smiled. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘ but you must 
not ask me why. Perhaps some 
day I may tell you. Now I must 
not stay here with you any longer. 
Open the door, if you please, and 
let me go.’ 

Frank obeyed. She paused in 
the doorway, under the shadow of 
the velvet curtain ; laid two fingers 
on her lips, and looked at him, 
deeply, intently, as if she was ask- 
ing him some question on the 
answer to which her life depended. 
He thought afterwards that he 
had never seen anything so extra- 
ordinary. 
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‘You love me? she said, under 
her breath, and without waiting 
for any sort of reply she glided 
away and was gone. He s 
for at least two minutes with the 
curtain in his hand, staring in a 
sort of bewilderment, long after 
she had vanished. 


III. 

A Few weeks later, after his 
visit to frozen Paris, Frank Mor- 
ley found himself once more at 
Chateau Maupas, this time, won- 
derfal to tell, as the accepted lover 
of Mademoiselle de Saint-Flor. 
Frank never knew, and did not 
much try to find out, how Albert 
had conquered the prejudices of 
his parents, There may have been 
more reasons than one for their 
consenting. Besides the solid ad- 
vantage of belonging to a rich and 
generous Englishman, this mar- 
riage was, perhaps, seen by them 
to be a way out of a painful diffi- 
culty. Frank was afterwards con- 
scious that the whole explanation 
was very clear, if he had cared to 
think it out; but he was a chival- 
rous fellow, and thinking it out 
seemed almost an impertinence, 
both to the poor proud people who 
bowed their heads in such a stately 
way to circumstances, and to their 
beautiful unhappy daughter. He 
came to Maupas by special invita- 
tion, on his way back to Bordeaux, 
joining Albert, who had gone be- 
fore to smooth the way for him. 

The snow was gone, but the 
weather was still bitterly cold; a 
frosty wind made music among 
the dark shivering firs, and howled 
dismally about the high roofs of 
the chateau. Frank thought it 
all looked even more desolate 
than when it was buried in snow, 
and there was hardly enough cheer- 
fulness indoors to make up for the 
dismal weather. 


Albert was the only person who 
received him with any animation. 
Monsieur and Madame de Saint- 
Flor were grave and polite; Mar- 
gucrite, though her smile made 
him understand that he was very 
welcome, looked, if possible, sad- 
der than ever. Her eyelids were 
heavy, as if she had been crying. 
By the end of the evening, the 
discovery that they were not to be 
left alone together had thrown 
Frank into a state bordering on 
frenzy. What was the use of be- 
ing engaged if they were to be- 
have to each other like strangers, 
if they might not even talk un- 
heard by other people? Frank 
resolved that either these manners 
and customs should give way be- 
fore his English will, or else that 
he would leave the chiteau the 
next day, and see none of them 
again till it was time to be married. 
He could not annoy his lady-love 
and her parents by any open re- 
bellion, but he promised himself 
that Albert should know his mind 
on the subject; and he gave it 
him that evening in the smoking- 
room, after Monsieur de Saint- 
Flor had left them and gone to bed. 

‘Certainly, my dear friend; 

what you ask is only reasonable,’ 
said the amiable Albert. ‘ Trust 
tome. I will do everything. My 
mother naturally keeps to her own 
ways, and expects Marguérite to 
conform to them. But I will 
arrange that you shall have an 
interview to-morrow. Trust to 
me.’ 
‘Thank you,’ said Frank, with 
satirical earnestness. ‘If you fail 
to make that arrangement, sir, I 
shall make it myself.’ 

He smoked in silence for a few 
minutes. Albert also looked very 
grave, perceiving that his friend 
was out of temper, and perhaps 
feeling himself in an awkward po- 
sition between these jarring na- 
tionalities. 
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‘ Marguérite looks terribly sad. 
What on earth is the matter with 
her? As I have no chance of ask- 
ing herself, I must ask you,’ said 
Frank presently. 

‘How should I know? She is 
ofa melancholy temperament,’ said 
Albert. 

‘There I differ from you. She 
is as capable of being happy as 
any one else. Do you know of 
anything that ought to make her 
unhappy at this moment? 

Frank fixed his eyes on Albert’s 
thin dark face, which certainly 
looked grave and puzzled at the 
question. But it was answered 
immediately. 

‘Nothing, I should say, that 
ought to make her unhappy.’ 

‘What is it, then? There is 
something.’ 

Albert shrugged his shoulders, 
and became impenetrable. 

Presently they went up-stairs 
together. The young Frenchman 
left his future brother-in-law, sti!] 
rather injured and sulky, in a large 
state bedroom, given him in hon- 
our of his new position in the 
family. A fire was burning on 
the low hearth. Two candles 
hardly lighted the high dark room, 
which was hung with old faded 
tapestry. The flames, as they 
flared and fell, seemed to make a 
sudden stir among the ghostly 
figures on the walls. A crowd of 
pale-faced hunters on white horses 
would come riding forward, dogs 
would run among the trees, pea- 
cocks would wave their once shin- 
ing tails in the light. 

Frank, as he had told Mar- 
guérite, was not superstitious. He 
glanced once round the room, and 
then, pulling up a great chair in 
front of the fire, sat down and 
thought about that sad white face, 
those dear wistful eyes that seemed 
to be for ever asking the same 
question that once had made its 
way into words, ‘ You love me ?— 
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a question which, it seemed to 
him, he had never been allowed 
to answer properly. Could she 
doubt him? Was that why she 
looked so sad? Had she consented 
to this match for any reason but 
to please herself—any idea of duty 
to her family? He promised him- 
self to have that all made clear 
to-morrow. 

A little noise, like a door open- 
ing gently, made him turn his 
head and look round the room 
again: seeing nothing, he supposed 
there must be rats behind the 
wainscot, and returned to the fire 
and his meditations. At the far 
corner of the room there was a 
door opening into a dressing-room, 
which again communicated with 
the passages. Frank, full of 
other thoughts, had not noticed 
this entrance ; and now he was not 
at all aware that a hand was push- 
ing the dressing-room door, and 
that eyes were peeping at him from 
behind it. Footsteps on the boards 
of his room, however, with the 
slight tap of a stick, slowly ap- 
proaching him, made him spring 
from his chair in real surprise. 
Standing by the table, on which 
Francois had arranged the mate- 
rials for eau sucrée, was a small 
elderly lady, dressed in black, 
with a fair sharp face, a suspicious 
expression, and a quantity of white 
hair rolled up high over a cushion. 
She wore long gloves, and carried 
acane in her hand. Frank stared 
at her in speechless surprise. 

*I am not a ghost, monsieur, 
and you have seen me before,’ she 
said. Her voice had a sort of dis- 
agreeable snap in it. 

Frank recognised the old aunt 
who had looked out of her window 
that snowy morning, and had told 
him to take care what he was 
doing. He bowed politely. 

‘Pardon me, madame. I re- 
member you very well,’ he said. 
‘Can I do anything for you?’ 
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‘ Nothing at all,’ she said, with 
a slight toss of her head. ‘I am 
come here to do you a kindness, 
Give me a chair. Is it true that 
you are to marry my niece, Made- 
moiselle de Saint-Flor ? 

She sat down, placed her feet 
on a footstool, and looked at him 
magisterially. Frank thought she 
was probably mad. He stood 
opposite to her, at the further end 
of the table, and answered her very 
meekly. 

‘Yes, madame, I am to have 
that honour.’ 

‘I suspected it from the mo- 
ment I saw you in the garden, 
and since then I have heard all 
about it. My brother was obliged 
to tell me. He can never keepa 
secret, poor man. I suppose he 
thought I had forgotten the past, 
or that I should not venture to 
interfere again. But no, I would 
not sit in my tower and see a fine 
young man sacrificed. Did you 
ever hear of Grégoire de la Masse- 
liére ? 

‘No,’ said Frank, as she waited 
for an answer. 

‘Ah, I thought not. Or of 
Jules de Marigny ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Or of my son, Léon de Mau- 
pas, and his brother Célestin ? 

‘No, madame.’ 

‘Very well. Listen, and I will 
tell you a little history about those 
four young men. It is more than 
nine years since the war. In those 
days I and my two sons lived 
here in this house, and my bro- 
ther and his wife and _ those 
children of his were miserably poor 
people living at Tours, Out of 
kindness to my brother I arranged 
that my elder son, the Comte de 
Maupas, should marry that girl 
Marguérite, though I never cared 
for her—to my eyes she always 
had misfortune written on her face. 
But my son admired her, and he 
was willing enough. She was a 


mere child then. Well, they were 
betrothed, and then the war broke 
out, and my son Léon went straight 
to the front and was killed in the 
first battle. Do you understand? 

‘ Perfectly, madame,’ said Frank 
gravely, 

‘The story improves as it goes 
on. After that, in the winter, we 
arranged that my second son, Cé- 
lestin, should marry Marguérite, 
I did it all out of kindness to my 
brother, remember. Célestin also 
was in the army. He was killed 
in the spring in the last battle.’ 

Frank could not restrain a slight 
shiver. There was something 
quite awful in the Comtesse’s sharp 
voice, her cold eyes, her air of 
repressed excitement, with quick 
nervous little movements of her 
two thin hands, 

‘After that,’ she said, ‘you 
would have thought, perhaps, they 
might have had the decency to 
send the girl to a convent, But 
no; she must make a good match 
in spite of everything. They wait- 
ed only two years, and then they 
arranged a marriage for her with 
Jules de Marigny. He looked as 
strong and handsome as yourself, 
But I knew he would not live— 
why should he, when my sons 
died? A week before the mar- 
riage he was out shooting, and he 
shot himself by accident—acci- 
dent !’ 

Madame de Maupas raised he 
voice almost to a scream, a 
ended this part of her story with 
a little shrill laugh, which made 
Frank feel colder than ever. 

‘ Good,’ she said, going on more 
quietly. ‘Now we come to the 
fourth, to Grégoire de la Masse- 
litre. He was only three years 
ago—for, let me tell you, people 
talked about all this, and saw 
plainly that it would be tempting 
Fate to ally themselves with such 
an unlucky young person. But 
this worthy man had been abroad 
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for some years in the colonies—I 
don’t know where. He came home 
to find a wife. He had plenty of 
money and some brains. He saw 
Marguérite, and proposed for her 
at once to her father. Of course 
he was accepted, they were only 
too glad. He came to this house, 
where my dear relations were liv- 
ing with me—it is my house, mon- 
sieur, and not my brother’s at all— 
and they lodged him in this very 
room. I never see visitors. Since 
my great griefs I have avoided all 
strangers, have lived alone, as you 
know, though under the same roof 
with those others. Well, I saw 
the good fat man stumping about 
in the garden one summer evening, 
looking so prosperous and con- 
tented that I felt sincerely sorry 
for him. Why should this poor 
creature die too? I said to myself. 
I knew very well that Marguc¢rite’s 
history would not be told to him, 
unless I told it. I made up my 
mind to save him, if he chose to 
be saved. I came to him in the 
night, as I come to you now. My 
dear monsieur, I terrified that poor 
sheep so utterly out of his senses 
that he fled from Maupas the next 
morning, and wrote from Paris to 
my brother to say that he had 
changed his mind about marrying. 
Heavens, how I laughed when the 
Baron came to me with the letter 
in his hand !’ 

Frank listened with the deepest 
attention to all this. The history 
of M. de la Masselitre seemed to 
do him good; for when it was 
finished he was smiling quite com- 
fortably. 

‘Well? said Madame de Mau- 
pas, looking at him hard. 

‘Madame ?’ 

‘ Well, have you been listening ? 
Do you understand me?’ 

‘T have listened to every word ; 
but you must excuse me if I can- 
not feel sure of your object.’ 

‘My object! I had no idea 
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Englishmen were so dall. To save 
you, of course, as I saved Grégoire 
de la Masseliére.’ 

‘You really hope, madame, to 
find me such a dastardly coward as 
M. de la Masselitre—that poor 
sheep, as you justly call him? 
Englishmen are dull, no doubt. 
They don’t understand being ex- 
pected to behave dishonourably.’ 

‘Ah, indeed! Then you will 
not give up my niece ?’ 

‘ Literally, madame, I will die 
first.’ 

Frank coloured scarlet, and 
spoke with almost sublime energy. 
Afterwards he was half-amused, 
half-grieved at himself, for having 
flown out in this manner to a poor 
old mad woman. Madame de Mau- 
pas seemed deeply impressed. She 
got up, trembling a little, and 
leaning on her stick. 

‘Very well. Please yourself. 
I do not wish to see you again. 
You are very ungrateful, and no 
doubt there is a bitter punishment 
in store for you. You also will 
die, and your death will break the 
girl’s heart. I understand that 
she cares for you more than for 
any of them. I wish you good- 
evening.’ 

She departed by the way she 
had come: through the dressing- 
room, and so into a narrow pass- 
age, which led to her own part of 
the house. Frank opened the 
doors for her, and shut and locked 
them securely when she was gone, 
He then returned to his chair be- 
fore the red smouldering fire, to 
muse over the strange explanation 
of his Marguérite’s sadness. 


IV. 

Apert kept his word, and the 
next day after breakfast Frank 
found himself left alone in the 
salon with Marguérite. He poured 
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out his feelings with the demon- 
strative candour natural to him, 
which did not seem to offend this 
French lady. Her English lover 
seemed to her a charming and 
wonderful creature ; perhaps a lit- 
tle wild and unmanageable, but 
still a creature with whom one 
could be amazingly happy—if only 
things would go well. The sha- 
dow of the past still clouded her 
eyes and saddened her smile, 
Could any mortal man be master 
of Fate? Certainly, if any one, 
Frank Morley. 

‘I know you think me very sad 
and stupid,’ she said by and by. 
‘ Believe me, I have had a good 
deal to make me so. Only take 
care of yourself, and I shall forget 
it all presently.’ 

‘Am I in any danger, then? 
said Frank. 

*O no; not any real danger! 
But I think we are an unlucky 
family. Perhaps some day I may 
be able to tell you why.’ 

‘ Tell me now, can’t-you? But 
in the mean time you need hardly 
wear mourning for me in prospect, 
Marguérite. I have not the small- 
est intention of dying at present.’ 

He was twining one of her black 
ribbons round his fingers as he 
spoke, 

‘Ah,’ she said, with almost a 
little cry, ‘ I ought never to have 
allowed it. I ought never to have 
said yes. I ought to have cared 
more—ah, Frank, I have been 
selfish, and selfishness is sure to be 
punished.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! What are you afraid 
of?’ said Frank, gazing earnestly 
into her face. She shook her head, 
and looked down. Then she lifted 
her eyes again with a little air of 
proud resolution. 

‘TI will tell you,’ she said, ‘and 
then you will be warned, perhaps, 
and go away. You ought to have 
known it all before; you have 
been deceived. We have all joined 


in deceiving you. At first I did 
not think what I was doing, but 
now I know. Frank, I thought it 
would be easier to die than to tell 
you all the story; but now I will, 
for you are giving yourself ignor- 
antly. And I will not have it; 
you are too dear and generous.’ 

Frank smiled as he listened and 
watched her face. 

‘I think you are disturbing 
yourself about nothing, my dear 
child,’ he said. 

‘Indeed I am not. Ah, you 
would not say that if you knew 
what pain it is to me, how all the 
old pain comes back! Only this 
is fifty thousand times worse, be- 
cause I do believe—’ 

‘That you love me, and I love 
you.’ Frank finished her speech 
for her. ‘I should say that made 
it fifty thousand times better. It 
strikes me you don’t quite under- 
stand the force of what you are 
saying. Under those circumstances 
is it likely that I should give you 
up, whatever you might have to tell 
me? Listen. You are like some 
princess in a fairy tale, who put 
all her lovers to death if they 
couldn’t answer a certain question : 
What is my thought like? Don’t 
you know? Well, lots of them 
came to an untimely end, but at 
last the right man came and an- 
swered it. He always does. Your 
question was different, You asked 
it me one morning as you went 
out of that door, and would not 
stop to hear the answer, because 
you knew it would be the right 
one. So altogether I don’t see 
what there is to vex yourself 
about.’ 

Frank spoke very deliberately, 
with a cool reasoning air. A look 
of great surprise came into Margué- 
rite’s face ; she flushed up as she 
had done that morning, which both 
she and Frank remembered so 
well. 

‘You say very strange things,’ 
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she murmured, after a little 
silence. 

‘Is there anything quite untrue 
and ridiculous in what I have 
said ? 

‘O Frank, you puzzle me com- 
pletely.’ 

‘ You see, you need not trouble 
yourself to tell me anything, my 
dear Marguérite. And as for pain, 
old or new, don’t mention the sub- 
ject again, please. You are going 
to be happy, and you will oblige 
me by taking off these horrid black 
ribbons.’ 

‘Frank! You know, and it 
makes no difference ? 

‘It makes this difference—that 
I will not wait for you more than 
a month. I am not going to let 
you stay in this gloomy place, 
with ghosts and mad people, a day 
longer than I can help.’ 

‘Ah, mon Dieu! It was my 
aunt; you have seen her! When 
was it? What did she say to 
you? 

She was very much agitated. 
Frank soothed her as well as he 
could, and told her by degrees the 
story of his visit from Madame de 
Maupas. Marguérite cried a little, 
and could hardly believe that he 
was uninfluenced by all the horrors 
he had heard. Frank had to 
soothe and reassure her all over 
again, By and by she looked up 
at him, her eyes smiling, the wild 
weary look in them gone for ever. 

‘I am happy now,’ she said. ‘I 
feel the sunshine ; there is no more 
cold wind ;’ and she broke into a 
little joyful laugh. ‘ After all, this 
is a very good world,’ she said. 


V. 

Frank afterwards described his 
interview with Madame de Mau- 
pas in a much more unvarnished 
way to her nephew Albert, who 


told him that all her story was 
true. He added that the poor 
lady, always peculiar, had been a 
little touched in her wits since the 
war and the death of her sons, 
She had become superstitious and 
revengeful, throwing all the blame 
of their deaths on the ill-luck of 
Margu¢rite. Her late husband’s 
brother, the present Comte de Mau- 
pas, was a thorough Parisian, and 
had no use for such a middle-age 
abode as the Chateau de Maupas. 
He was glad that the Saint-Flors 
should make their home there, 
and take charge of the old lady ; 
and having no children of his own, 
he meant to leave the place to Al- 
bert, with the small quantity of land 
that remained to it. 

It seemed only right that Frank 
should know all the family history, 
the chain of circumstances which 
had led to his meeting with Mar- 
guérite. It was a rough way by 
which he had reached her, certain- 
ly : of battlefields and dying men, 
accidents and terrors, the derange- 
ment of one person, the cowardice 
and superstition of another. Trains 
running into snowdrifts, a struggle 
with the elements, a ghostly old 
castle blocked in with snow. 
Through all these difficulties the 
fair sorrowful Frenchwoman and 
the sturdy Englishman had ad- 
vanced to meet each other, and 
now Frank was resolved that Mar- 
guérite should forget the past dim- 
ness of her life in its present beauty 
and brightness. 

He took a fine house at Bor- 
deaux and furnished it splendidly 
for his bride. He brought her 
there in the spring, dressed all 
in lovely rose-pink, which made 
her complexion look like driven 
snow, and her eyes of a deeper 
and more wonderful blue than ever. 
Albert, when he visited them, 
hardly knew his sister ; she looked 
so pretty and happy and young. 

Madame Morley, née de Saint- 
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Flor, gives the most charming 
parties, and is already known as 
the most agreeable hostess in that 
part of France. With Frank’s 
help she has introduced something 
in imitation of an English garden- 
party, which was very popular this 
summer, There a few of the more 
advanced young married ladies 
might be seen playing at lawn- 
tennis, a game in which Marguérite 
herself, much as she liked to watch 
her husband playing it, could 
never be persuaded to join. Still 
people said she was entirely Eng- 
lish. What could be more Eng- 
lish than her marriage! It was 
evident that she and Frank Mor- 
ley adored each other; and there 
was even a floating rumour that 
they had arranged it all between 
themselves, before M. de Saint- 


Flor heard a word about it. That, 
however, was pronounced incredible, 
There is no limit to the extrava- 
gances of gossip. 

The last night that Frank spent 
at Chiteau Maupas, he found on 
his table a case of diamond orna- 
ments, with a note addressed to 
himself, written in so thin and 
shaky a hand that he could hardly 
decipher it, 


‘I give these to you, that you 
may give them to your Marguérite. 
I will not see her; but I congratu- 
late her on her marriage with a 
brave man who loves her, and will 
teach her how to live. 

‘Comtesse Dre. p— Mavpas.’ 


Frank thought there was some 
method in the old lady’s madness, 
after all. 











THE AMERICAN’S TALE. 


—»——_ 


‘Tr air strange, it air,’ he was say- 
ing as I opened the door of the 
room where our social little semi- 
literary society met ; ‘but I could 
tell you queerer things than that 
’ere—almighty queer things. You 
can’t learn everything out of books, 
sirs, nohow. You see it ain’t the 
men as can string English together 
and as has had good eddications as 
finds themselves in the queer places 
I've been in. They’re mostly 
rough men, sirs, as can scarce 
speak aright, far less tell with pen 
and ink the things they’ve seen ; 
but if they could they’d make some 
of your European’s har riz with 
astonishment. They would, sirs, 
you bet !’ 

His name was Jefferson Adams, 
I believe ; I know his initials were 
J. A., for you may see them yet 
deeply whittled on the right-hand 
upper panel of our smoking-room 
door. He left us this legacy, and 
also some artistic patterns done in 
tobacco juice upon our Turkey 
carpet; but beyond these reminis- 
cences our American storyteller 
has vanished from our ken, He 
gleamed across our ordinary quiet 
conviviality like some brilliant 
meteor, and then was lost in the 
outer darkness. That night, how- 
ever, our Nevada friend was in full 
swing ; and I quietly lit my pipe 
and dropped into the nearest chair, 
anxious not to interrupt bis story. 

‘Mind you,’ he continued, ‘1 
hain’t got no grudge against your 
men of science. I likes and re- 
spects a chap as can match every 
beast and plant, from a huckleberry 
to a grizzly with a jaw-breakin’ 
name; bat if you wants real in- 
terestin’ facts, something a bit 
juicy, you go to your whalers and 
your frontiersmen, and your scouts 





and Hudson Bay men, chaps who 
mostly can scarce sign their names.’ 

There was a pause here, as Mr. 
Jefferson Adams produced a long 
cheroot and lit it. We preserved 
a strict silence in the room, for we 
had already learned that on the 
slightest interruption our Yankee 
drew himself into his shell again. 
He glanced round with a self-satis- 
fied smile as he remarked our 
expectant looks, and continued 
through a halo of smoke, 

‘Now which of you gentlemen 
has ever beenin Arizona? None, 
I'll warrant. And of all English 
or Americans as can put pen to 
paper, how many has been in Ari- 
zona? Precious few, I calc’late. 
I’ve been there, sirs, lived there 
for years; and when I think of 
what I’ve seen there, why, I can 
scarce get myself to believe it now. 

‘Ah, there’s a country! I was 
one of Walker’s filibusters, as they 
chose to call us; and after we'd 
busted up, and the chief was shot, 
some on us made tracks and locat- 
ed down there, A reg’lar English 
and American colony, we was, with 
ourwives and children, and all com- 
plete. I reckon there’s some of 
the old folk there yet, and that 
they hain’t forgotten what I’m 
agoing to tell you. No, I warrant 
they hain’t, never on this side of 
the grave, sirs, 

‘1 was talking about the coun- 
try, though ; and I guess I could 
astonish you considerable if I spoke 
of nothing else. To think of such 
a land being built for a few 
“ Greasers” and half-breeds! It’s 
a misusing of the gifts of Pro- 
vidence, that’s what I calls it. 
Grass as hung over a chap’s 
head as he rode through it, and 
trees so thick that you couldn’t 
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catch a glimpse of blue sky for 
leagues and leagues, and orchids 
like umbrellas! Maybe some on 
you has seen a plant as they calls 
the “ fly-catcher,” in some parts of 
the States ?’ 

‘Diancea muscipula,’ murmured 
Dawson, our scientific man par 
excellence. 

‘Ah, “Die near a municipal,” 
that’s him! You'll see a fly stand 
on that ’ere plant, and then you'll 
see the two sides of a leaf snap up 
together and catch it between 
them, and grind it up and mash 
it to bits, for all the world like 
some great sea squid with its beak ; 
and hours after, if you open the 
leaf, you'll see the body lying half- 
digested, and in bits. Well, I’ve 
seen those flytraps in Arizona 
with leaves eight and ten feet long, 
and thorns or teeth a foot or more; 
why, they could— But darn it, ’m 
going too fast! 

‘It’s about the death of Joe 
Hawkins I was going to tell you ; 
"bout as queer a thing, I reckon, 
as ever you heard tell on, There 
wasn’t nobody in Montana as 
didn’t know of Joe Hawkins— 
“ Alabama” Joe, as he was called 
there. A reg’lar out and outer, he 
was, bout the darndest skunk as 
ever man clapt eyes on. He was 
a good chap enough, mind ye, as 
long as you stroked him the right 
way; but rile him anyhow, and he 
were worse nor a wild-cat. I’ve 
seen him empty his six-shooter into 
a crowd as chanced to jostle him 
agoing into Simpson's bar when 
there was a dance on; and he 
bowied Tom Hooper ’cause he spilt 
his liquor over his weskit by mis- 
take. No, he didn’t stick at mur- 
der, Joe didn’t ; and he weren't a 
man to be trusted further nor you 
could see him. 

‘Now at the time I tell on, 
when Joe Hawkins was swaggerin’ 
about the town and layin’ down the 
law with his shootin’-irons, there 


was an Englishman there of the 
name of Scott—Tom Scott, if I 
rec'lects aright. This chap Scott 
was a thorough Britisher (beggin’ 
the present company’s pardon), and 
yet he didn’t freeze much to the 
British set there, or they didn’t 
freeze much to him. He was a 
quiet simple man, Scott was— 
rather too quiet for a rough set 
like that; sneakin’ they called him, 
but he weren't that. He kept his- 
self mostly apart, an’ didn’t inter- 
fere with nobody so long as he 
were left alone. Some said as 
how he’d been kinder ill-treated at 
home—been a Chartist, or some- 
thing of that sort, and had to up 
stick and run; but he never spoke 
of it hisself, an’ never complained. 
Bad luck or good, that chap kept 
a stiff lip on him. 

‘This chap Scott was a sort 0’ 
butt among the men about Mon- 
tana, for he was so quiet an’ 
simple-like. There was no party 
either to take up his grievances ; 
for, as I’ve been saying, the Brit- 
ishers hardly counted him one of 
them, and many a rough joke they 
played on him. He never cut up 
rough, but was polite to all his- 
self. I think the boys got to 
think he hadn’t much grit in him 
till he showed ’em their mistake. 

‘Tt was in Simpson’s bar as the 
row got up, an’ that led to the 
queer thing I was going to tell 
you of. Alabama Joe and one or 
two other rowdies were dead on 
the Britishers in those days, and 
they spoke their opinions pretty 
free, though I warned them as 
there’d be an almighty muss, That 
partic’lar night Joe was nigh half 
drunk, an’ he swaggered about the 
town with his six-shooter, look- 
in’ out for a quarrel, Then he 
turned into the bar where he 
know’d he’d find some o’ the Eng- 
lish as ready for one as he was 
hisself. Sure enough, there was 
half a dozen lounging about, an’ 
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Tom Scott standin’ alone before 
the stove. Joe sat down by the 
table, and put his revolver and 
bowie down in front of him, 
“Them’s my arguments, Jeff,” he 
says to me, “if any white-livered 
Britisher dares give me the lie.” 
I tried to stop him, sirs; but he 
weren’t a man as you could easily 
turn, an’ he began to speak in a 
way as no chap could stand. Why, 
even a “Greaser” would flare up 
if you said as much of Greaser- 
land! There was a commotion at 
the bar, an’ every man laid his 
hands on his wepin’s; but afore 
they could draw we heard a quiet 
voice from the stove: “Say your 
prayers, Joe Hawkins; for, by 
Heaven, you're a dead man!” 
Joe turned round, and looked like 
grabbin’ at his iron; but it weren’t 
no manner of use. Tom Scott was 
standing up, covering him with his 
Derringer; a smile on his white 
face, but the very devil shining in 
his eye. “It ain’t that the old 
country has used me over-well,” 
he says, “ but no man shall speak 
agin it afore me, and live.” For 
a second or two I could see his 
finger tighten round the trigger, 
an’ then he gave a laugh, an’ threw 
the pistol on the floor. “No,” he 
says, “I can’t shoot a half-drunk 
man. Take your dirty life, Joe, 
an’ use it better nor you have 
done. You've been nearer the 
grave this night than you will be 
agin until your time comes. You'd 
best make tracks now, I guess. 
Nay, never look black at me, man; 
I’m not afeard at your shootin’- 
iron, A bully’s nigh always a 
coward.” And he swung con- 
temptuously round, and relit his 
half-smoked pipe from the stove ; 
while Alabama slunk out o’ the 
bar, with the laughs of the British- 
ers ringing in his ears. I saw his 
face as he passed me, and on it I 
saw murder, sirs—murder, as plain 
as ever I seed anything in my life. 


‘I stayed in the bar after the 
row, and watched Tom Scott as he 
shook hands with the men about. 
It seemed kinder queer to me to 
see him smilin’ and cheerful-like; 
for I knew Joe’s bloodthirsty mind, 
and that the Englishman had small 
chance of ever seeing the morning. 
He lived in’an out-of-the-way sort 
of place, you see, clean off the 
trail, and had to pass through the 
Flytrap Gulch to get to it. This 
here gulch was a marshy gloomy 
place, lonely enough during the 
day even; for it were always a 
creepy sort o’ thing to see the 
great eight- and ten-foot leaves 
snapping up if aught touched 
them; but at night there were 
never a soul near. Some parts 
of the marsh, too, were soft and 
deep, and a body thrown in would 
be gone by the morning. I could 
see Alabama Joe crouchin’ under 
the leaves of the great Flytrap in 
the darkest part of the gulch, with 
a scowl on his face and a revolver 
in his hand ; I could see it, sirs, as 
plain as with my two eyes. 

‘*Bout midnight Simpson shuts 
up his bar, so out we had to go. 
Tom Scott started off for his three- 
mile walk at a slashing pace. I 
just dropped him a hint as he passed 
me, for I kinder liked the chap. 
“Keep your Derringer loose in 
your belt, sir,” I says, “for you 
might chance to need it.” He 
looked round at me with his quiet 
smile, and then I lost sight of him 
inthe gloom. I never thought to 
see him again, He'd hardly gone 
afore Simpson comes up to me and 
says, “ There'll be a nice job in the 
Flytrap Gulch to-night, Jeff; the 
boys say that Hawkins started half 
an hour ago to wait for Scott and 
shoot him on sight. I calc’late the 
coroner ’ll be wanted to-morrow.” 

‘What passed in the gulch that 
night? It were a question as were 
asked pretty free next morning. 
A half-breed was in Ferguson’s 
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store after daybreak, and he said 
as he’d chanced to be near the 
gulch "bout one in the morning. 
It warn’t easy to get at his story, 
he seemed so uncommon scared; 
but he told us, at last, as he’d 
heard the fearfulest screams in the 
stillness of the night. There 
weren't no shots, he said, but 
scream after scream, kinder muffled, 
like a man with a serapé over his 
head, an’ in mortal pain. Abner 
Brandon and me, and a few more, 
was in the store at the time; so 
we mounted and rode out to Scott’s 
house, passing through the gulch 
on the way. There weren't nothing 
partic’lar to be seen there —no 
blood nor marks of a fight, nor 
nothing; and when we gets up to 
Scott’s house, out he comes to meet 
us as fresh as a lark, “ Hullo, 
Jeff!” says he, “no need for the 
pistols after all. Come in an’ have 
a cocktail, boys.” “ Did ye see or 
hear nothing as ye came home last 
night?” says I. ‘“ No,” says he; 
“all was quiet enough. An owl 
kinder moaning in the Flytrap 
Gulch—that was all. Come, jump 
off and have a glass.” ‘“ Thank 
ye,” says Abner. So off we gets, 
and Tom Scott rode into the settle- 
ment with us when we went back. 

‘An allfired commotion was on 
in Main-street as we rode into 
it. The ’Merican party seemed to 
have gone clean crazed. Alabama 
Joe was gone, not a darned particle 
of him left. Since he went out to 
the gulch nary eye had seen him, 
As we got off our horses there was 
a considerable crowd in front of 
Simpson’s, and some ugly looks at 
Tom Scott, I can tell you. There 
was a clickin’ of pistols, and I saw 
as Scott had his hand in his bosom 
toc. There weren’t a single Eng- 
lish face about. “Stand aside, 
Jeff Adams,” says Zebb Humphrey, 
as great a scoundrel as ever lived, 
“you hain’t got no hand in this 
game, Say, boys, are we, free 


Americans, to be murdered by any 
darned Britisher?”’ It was the 
quickest thing as ever I seed. 
There was arush an’ a crack; Zebb 
was down, with Scott’s ball in his 
thigh, and Scott hisself was on 
the ground with a dozen men hold- 
ing him. It weren't no use strug- 
gling, so he lay quiet. They 
seemed a bit uncertain what to do 
with him at first, but then one of 
Alabama’s special chums put them 
up to it. ‘‘Joe’s gone,” he said; 
“nothing ain't surer nor that, an’ 
there lies the man as killed him. 
Some on you knows as Joe went 
on business to the gulch last night; 
he never came back. That ’ere 
Britisher passed through after he’d 
gone ; they'd had a row, screams is 
heard ’mong the great flytraps. 
I say agin he has played poor 
Joe some o’ his sneakin’ tricks, an’ 
thrown him into the swamp. It 
ain’t no wonder as the body is 
gone. But air we to stan’ by and 
see English murderin’ our own 
chums? I guess not. Let Judge 
Lynch try him, that’s what I say.” 
“ Lynch him !” shouted a hundred 
angry voices—for all the rag-tag 
an’ bobtail o’ the settlement was 
round us by this time. “ Here, 
boys, fetch a rope, and swing him 
up. Up with him over Simpson’s 
door!” “See here though,” says 
another, coming forrards; “ let’s 
hang him by the great flytrap in 
the gulch. Let Joe see as he’s 
revenged, if so be as he’s buried 
‘bout theer.” There was a shout 
for this, an’ away they went, with 
Scott tied on his mustang in the 
middle, and a mounted guard, with 
cocked revolvers, round him ; for 
we knew as there was a score or 
so Britishers about, as didn’t seem 
to recognise Judge Lynch, and was 
dead on a free fight. 

‘I went out with them, my heart 
bleedin’ for Scott, though he didn’t 
seem a cent put out, he didn’t. He 
were game to the backbone. Seems 
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kinder queer, sirs, hangin’ a man 
to a flytrap; but our'n were a 
reg’lar tree, and the leaves like a 
brace of boats with a hinge between 
*em and thorns at the bottom. 
‘We passed down the gulch to 
the place where the great one 
grows, and there we seed it with 
the leaves, some open, some shut, 
But we seed something worse nor 
that. Standin’ round the tree was 
some thirty men, Britishers all, 
an’ armed to the teeth. They was 
waitin’ for us evidently, an’ had a 
businesslike look about ’em, as if 
they’d come for something and 
meant to have it. There was the 
raw material there for about as 
warm a scrimmidge as ever I 
seed. As we rode up, a great 
red-bearded Scotchman—Cameron 
were his name—stood out afore the 
rest, his revolver cocked in his 
hand. “See here, boys,” he says, 
“vou’ve got no call to hart a hair 
of that man’s head. You hain’t 
proved as Joe is dead yet; and if 
you had, you hain’t proved as 
Scott killed him. Anyhow, it were 
in self-defence; for you all know as 
he was lying in wait for Scott, to 
shoot him on sight ; so I say agin, 
you hain’t got no call to hurt that 
man; and what’s more, I’ve got 
thirty six-barrelled arguments a- 
gainst your doin’ it.” “It’s an 
interestin’ pint, and worth arguin’ 
out,” said the man as was Alabama 
Joe’s special chum. There was a 
clickin’ of pistols, and a loosenin’ 
of knives, and the two parties be- 
gan to draw up to one another, an’ 
it looked like a rise in the mor- 
tality of Montana. Scott was stand- 
ing behind with a pistol at his ear 
if he stirred, lookin’ quiet and com- 
posed as having no money on the 
table, when sudden he gives a 
start an’ a shout as rang in our 
ears liké a trumpet. “Joe!” he 
cried, “Joe! Look at him! In 
the flytrap !” We all turned an’ 
looked where he was pointin’. Je- 
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rusalem! I think we won't get 
that picter out of our minds agin. 
One of the great leaves of the fly- 
trap, that had been shut and 
touchin’ the ground as it lay, was 
slowly rolling back upon its hinges. 
There, lying like a child in its 
cradle, was Alabama Joe in the 
hollow of the leaf. The great 
thorns had been slowly driven 
through his heart as it shut upon 
him. We could see as he'd tried 
to cut his way out, for there was a 
slit in the thick fleshy leaf, an’ his 
bowie was in his hand; but it had 
smothered him first. He'd lain 
dewn on it likely to keep the 
damp off while he were awaitin’ 
for Scott, and it had closed on him 
as you've seen your little hothouse 
ones do on a fly; an’ there he 
were as we found him, torn and 
crushed into pulp by the great 
jagged teeth of the man-eatin’ 
plant. There, sirs, I think you'll 
own as that’s a curious story.’ 

‘And what became of Scott P 
asked Jack Sinclair. 

‘ Why, we carried him back on 
our shoulders, we did, to Simp- 
son’s bar, and he stood us liquors 
round. Made a speech too—a 
darned fine speech—from the coun- 
ter. Somethin’ about the British 
lion an’ the ’Merican eagle walkin’ 
arm in arm for ever an’ a day. 
And now, sirs, that yarn was long, 
and my cheroot’s out, so I reckon 
I'll make tracks afore it’s later; 
and with a ‘Good-night !’ he left 
the room. 


‘A most extraordinary narra- 
tive !’ said Dawson. ‘ Who would 
have thought a Diancea had such 
power ! 

‘ Deuced rum yarn!’ said young 
Sinclair. 

‘ Evidently a matter-of-fact truth- 
ful man,’ said the doctor. 

‘Or the most original liar that 
ever lived,’ said I. 

I wonder which he was. 
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‘A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU, GRANDMAMMA,’ 


* They bring me sorrow touched with joy, 
The merry, merry bells of Yule.’—TENNYSON. 


Pina : 









RALPH DE BRUTON’S SWORD-HILT. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Tuovas the plague of tourists has 
not yet fallen upon it, there exists 
within the narrow seas no more 
picturesque little town than Monk- 
moor. It lies among hills on the 
borders of Shropshire and Here- 
fordshire, some thirty miles from 
Shrewsbury. The latter Monk- 
moor yields to as the county town; 
but it solaces itself with thoughts 
of the days when its gray old castle 
was a princely residence, and when 
it lorded it far and wide over the 
marches of Wales. Of its priory 
but a name is left; of its castle, 
ruins such as Kenilworth can do 
no more than match; ofits church, 
well, the townsmen say it is the 
second parish-church in England, 
and look with scorn on the tall 
spire of St. Mary’s at Shrewsbury. 
Whether it is the second parish- 
church in England, I know not: 
only one finer have I seen; so that, 
as far as I know, that may be so; 
but St. Mary’s it certainly does 
excel, save in painted glass. Hon- 
our where honour is due. But, 
grand as are the wooded hills ris- 
ing around it, interesting as are 
its historical monuments, Monk- 
moor lies out of the road of the 
crowd of travellers, and only a few, 
a very few, artists come hither in 
summer, attracted chiefly by some 
old timber houses equal to any that 
Chester can show. Notwithstand- 
ing, one August morning two years 
ago, Eustace Walters, a young bar- 
rister of moderate family and more 
moderate fortune, found himself 
standing under the Butchers’ Row 
outside the Angel Hotel at Monk- 
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moor. He had been merely passing 
along the Shrewsbury and Here- 
ford Railway, intending to spend 
some weeks of the summer vaca- 
tion on the Wye, when the sight 
of the old castle framed in Mary 
Knoll Woods had attracted him, 
and, rejoicing in unencumbered 
youth, he had determined to stay 
and see the place. This was the 
third day of his stay, and it was a 
wet one: he had seen the castle; he 
had seen the church; he had ad- 
mired the black-and-white houses, 
and the shield-bearing panels at 
the Bull; he had heard all—and 
that was very little—that was to 
be heard about the Priory. Finally, 
as he remarked to the Boots, the bil- 
liard-table was only moderate, and 
games with the marker are apt to 
become monotonous. So the Boots 
regarded him with a doubtful air; 
the Angel would gladly have had 
tourists as thick as locusts, and, 
failing that, wished to do the best 
by such stray ones as lighted 
down; wherefore, as I remarked, 
the Boots was looking doubtful 
what amusement he should suggest 
to carry the solitary guest over 
another day. He looked down 
the street, but the Broad Gate gave 
him no inspiration; nor, when he 
looked up, did the Butter Cross. 
But his memory proved true to 
him : the lions‘of Monkmoor were 
not exhausted. 

‘I do declare, sir,’ said he, with 
a hearty slap on his thigh, ‘ you’ve 
never seen the museum. It’s just 
the day for it, with the rain stop- 
ping everything else, or you might 
have gone to Titterstone Hill, or 
to Wigmore Castle, or tried for a 
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trout in the Teme; ay, and the 
day after to-morrow there’s a 
cricket-match! But there’s some 
things very curious at the museum 
now, l’ve heard say. First turning 
on the left, up Castle-street, and 
then inquire at the corner shop, sir.’ 

No need here to enter into the 

discussion as to the merits of na- 
merous small, or a few large, 
museums; Monkmoor, with its 
old associations, could well supply 
a collection of its own, in which, 
as the Boots at the Angel said, 
were many curious things; and 
our hero, though no deep anti- 
quarian, got through an hour very 
pleasantly. The curator, who, 
outside the door, acted as a sta- 
tioner, knew something of the 
things he had in charge, yet not 
so much as to bore his audience 
with abstruse lore. ‘There was a 
good show of fcssil remains, of 
shells and eggs and ferns—all 
quickly passed over—but the relics 
found in and about the castle 
formed-the greater, the unique, 
part of the collection. Quaint old 
parchments illumined with the 
names of Dinan and Mortimer and 
Sidney; mysterious instruments of 
torture, rusty arms, and armour 
—all these were there in plenty, 
and, as signs of the knights of 
whom but dust and rust remain, 
they awake in all some interest in 
the past. One sword-hilt, to which 
but a couple of inches of blade 
remained, particularly attracted 
Walters: it was honoured by a 
small glass-topped case all to 
itself, which was, moreover, locked, 
He inquired its history. 

‘Well, sir,’ explained the old 
gentleman, as he reverently un- 
locked the case and drew out the 
fragment, ‘it was found some 
twenty years ago near Mortimer’s 
Cross, a battlefield about, if the 
spot be rightly guessed, ten miles 
from here. The hilt is said to be 
of Italian make, and to have be- 
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longed to Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, who was there de- 
feated by the Yorkists in the Wars 
of the Roses. But antiquarians 
say that it was made long before 
even his time.’ 

‘It mnst have belonged to some 
one of mark; for it is, indeed, 
unique in shape.’ 

‘ Yes, the figure crucified upside- 
down to form the cross-handle is 
certainly St. Peter, who was pos- 
sibly the owner's patron-saint.’ 

‘Is it heavy? May I handle it? 
Silver was more valuable then than 
now.’ 

‘Ay, so I’ve heard. Do you 
see, there were once the crossed 
keys surmounting the foot of the 
cross, but now only two fragments 
are left to indicate them. <A good 
many have guessed it belonged 
originally to a crusader, or a 
knight of some Italian military 
order.’ 

‘ By Jove, I did not see that it 
was hollow! A rare idea, worthy 
of Dr. Lynn himself. What a 
capital hiding-place for your se- 
crets,-in the hilt of your sword !’ 

‘Hollow? Good Heavens, so 
it is! And we've had it twenty 
years, and never suspected it, 
though I’ve cleaned it several 
times! Now, to think of your 
finding it out like that !’ 

Never was antiquarian so as 
tonished. 

‘Evidently the old baron’s se- 
crets were reserved for me to bring 
to light,” answered the young man 
merrily, as he pointed to a tiny 
roll of parchment lying in the hol- 
low now so curiously discovered. 
The old Italian craftsman had 
made the figure to slip up the 
cross, when a small indentation at 
the root of the blade was pressed ; 
in the back of the figure was a 
square cavity, now containing a 
rolled slip of parchment. Sportively 
as the discoverer spoke, there was, 
and naturally too, a shadow of 
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gravity over his face, and that of 
the old curator, as they tenderly 
unrolled the slip concealed by fin- 
gers which had struck their final 
battle- stroke before the Tudors 
rose to rule over an England as 
different from our England as 
could well be imagined. How 
little could he, who thus intrusted 
his secret to his own right hand, at 
the crisis, perhaps, of his fate, 
imagine how and when and where 
it would be brought to light! 
Walters held the scrap up to the 
light ; upon it were rudely scrawled 
six words of Latin: ‘Quantum a 
porta, tantum a piscina,’ Below, 
the vague signature, ‘ R. pz B.’ 

‘As far from the gate as 
from the piscina,’ translated Wal- 
ters, for his companion’s benefit. 
‘It is evidently a memorandum, 
and I think of some spot, though 
intentionally vague. One thing is 
certain, R. de B. cannot well stand 
for Jasper Tudor.’ 

‘No,’ replied the curator, who 
had not got the better of his sur- 
prise, and would hardly have mar- 
velled now if the blade had ap- 
peared and reunited itself to the 
treasured hilt. ‘To think that 
I’ve handled it scores of times my- 
self |’ 

‘ Yes, it is plain that I am des- 
tined; but I fear it will do me 
little good; I expect it is the re- 
cord of the bold baron’s plunder- 
receptacle, though a church seems 
a funny place for it at first sight. 
You see there is nothing else—no 
inscription or crest.’ 

‘The spring is still in working 
order, or it would not have been 
found even by you, sir. It will 
surprise some of our town, who 
are great archeologists.’ 

‘Perhaps some of them may 
make something more out of it, 
for I am not at all versed in such 
matters. If St. Peter reveal any 
more of his secret, pray let me 
know.’ 


And Walters gave his address 
to the old gentleman, who gladly 
promised to do so, and before leay- 
ing, took a last glance at the 
relic, ere, with its parchment safe 
in its breast, it was again con- 
signed to the glass case, An- 
other half-hour’s talk between our 
two discoverers it would not help 
us to relate, so we need only fol- 
low Walters as he strolls back to 
his inn, his thoughts naturally fall 
of the odd discovery, and his brain 
hard at work, seeking some clue 
which might make it not altogether 
fatile. ‘Quantum a porta, tantam 
a piscina,’ he muttered over his 
fish ; so that the waiter begged his 
pardon, and asked whether he 
called for port. But, ruminate as 
he would, nothing came of it. 
Next morning he continued his 
route to the Wye ; and among old 
friends, to many of whom he re- 
lated the incident, it lost much of 
its freshness. He heard no tidings 
of fresh discovery from the mu- 
seum-keeper, and of course made 
none himself. Yet often in mo- 
ments of idle thought he caught 
himself half-unconsciously conning 
over the old baron’s secret, ‘ Quan- 
tum a porta, tantum a piscina.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A year had gone by, and once 
more Eustace Walters was speed- 
ing down into the country. But 
he was no longer the unencumbered 
and almost aimless wanderer of 
last year. He had met with a 
young lady who was staying with 
friends in London, had fallen in 
love with her, and asked her to be 
his wife. Now he was on his way 
to be introduced to Beatrice Bru- 
ton’s mother, her only living rela- 
tion, and to get a day fixed for the 
wedding. Of Beatrice’s position 
he knew little, save that, though of 
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good family, she had been about to 
go out into the worldas a governess ; 
and having once made up his mind 
to look for no worldly advantage 
by the match, he had checked all 
attempts on her part to explain 
her mother’s poverty. Arrived at 
Frome, he got into a fly with his 
traps, and was driven over six 
miles of very hilly country to his 
betrothed’s native village of Brut- 
combe, and appropriately set down 
at the Bruton Arms. No sooner 
had he alighted than a small boy 
asked him, in broad Somerset, if 
he ‘ were’ Mr. Walters, and, being 
satisfied, led the way down the 
road, pointed out a lady in the 
distance, and discreetly vanished. 
The lovers were not slow to greet 
one another, and did and said all 
sorts of foolish things in the middle 
of the road. But travellers are 
generally hungry, and hospitality 
at length led Beatrice to put a 
stop to our hero’s philandering. 

‘Come, Eus, I must take you 
home. My mother will be won- 
dering what has happened to me.’ 

‘This is what has happened to 
you;’ and it had happened about 
ninety times. 

‘ Bat, Eus,’ she replied, clinging 
to his arm, ‘I have something to 
tell you first. You know how very 
poor we are; but you remember 
you would not let me talk about 
it.’ 

‘ And I want you to talk about 
nothing you dislike now, darling.’ 

‘ But 1 must tell you now. You 
know my father was in debt all 
along, and when he died the peo- 
ple sold the hall, which only just 
satisfied them, so that my mother 
found herself without a penny, or 
an acre, save the old castle-ruins, 
which were worth nothing to any 
one. And we had no relations to 
give us a home, so what was to 
become of her? 

‘ And of you, Beatrice ?’ 

‘So she had to take a vacancy 


in our old almshouses, where she 
had often visited others. And she 
is still there, in our family hos- 
pital, built only for our dependents. 
Shall you mind coming there ?’ 

It was odd how the rising pride 
seemed to stiffen her looks and 
words. The answer came not in 
speech, but it satisfied her; and 
with that trouble off her mind, 
she told him more about their 
fallen fortunes until they came 
upon such a scene as only old 
countries can show. On the left 
of the road, which wound round it, 
was a small mere; on the right 
rose a mound covered with roofless 
walls and towers, in one place but 
a foot above the soil, in another 
towering up a still frowning mass 
of masonry. An old gateway gave 
admission to a steep road that led 
to the summit, and on one side of 
this gateway ran a long low Tudor 
building with thick-shafted win- 
dows overgrown by hart’s-tongue 
and ceterach. In its front were 
four doors, and at the nearest to 
the road stood an old lady nicely 
dressed, who was evidently watch- 
ing for the pair. She came forward 
and greeted Walters like a coun- 
tess, ending, after a long look, by 
kissing him. 

‘ My daughter will have told you 
something of our condition, Mr. 
Walters,’ she said presently. ‘I 
am not ashamed to welcome you 
under a roof founded by my ances- 
tors, though they little thought 
that a Bruton’s widow would have 
no other dower-house.’ 

‘My mother and father were 
cousins,’ put in Beatrice as they 
entered: ‘we are the last of the 
race. But there is hope yet, dear 
mother. Eustace does not know 
the proverb here, that the Brutons 
have as many lives as a cat.’ 

The awkwardness of the meet- 
ing being once surmounted, few 
pleasanter little parties sat down 
to tea in Somersetshire that night 
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than was assembled in Brutcombe 
Almshouse, No. 1. Quickly Wal- 
ters learned more of the curious 
history of the family whose last 
descendant he was to wed. The 
Brutons of Brutcombe had been 
great in the land from Stephen's 
time, and until the Wars of the 
Roses had held the Barony of 
Wimborne; but then, taking the 
wrong side, the barony had been 
lost by attainder, though half the 
estates came back with the final 
Tudor victory. They had gone on 
gathering power, and in the Civil 
Wars took the right side at the 
right time; but regarding the 
King’s return as a precedent to be 
expected in all future contests, 
they spent much money in abor- 
tive Jacobite schemes along with 
Sir Watkyn Wynn, and more in 
escaping painful results, This was 
the beginning of ruin, completed 
by extravagance. Gradually the 
lands, once reaching for miles on 
every side of Brutcombe Keep, 
had been parted with; and when 
the last male Bruton died, broken 
down by debt and regret, the 
manor-house, for which the castle 
had been deserted in Elizabeth’s 
time, had passed from the family. 
His widow, the possessor of a 
couple of acres of ruins and a few 
manorial rights, having no rela- 
tions, had sought shelter in the 
charity of her ancestors. The 
name of the family was still great 
through the country-side, kept up 
by the relics of grandeur: the 
church, full of their monuments, 
and half occupied by their pew; 
their arms over the village-inn ; the 
castle, famous among sightseers. 
Fresh from the realism, the 
matter-of-factness, of London life, 
these things seemed to Walters, 
as he leaned from his window in 
the little inn and gazed upon the 
ruins, that seemed vaster by night, 
like some patchwork dream of past 
and present, in which the imagina- 
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tion fits-in every improbability. 
But he was content, If not wealth, 
yet long descent, in view of which 
his own family pride dwindled to 
a shadow, would come with his 
bride; and, for her mother, he 
knew that she would accept no- 
thing. From the hands of their 
fathers could the Brutons accept 
alms, and from no others. 

Next morning Beatrice took him 
to see the church, of which I need 
say nothing, save that it was a 
Somersetshire church, with one of 
the towers that, mutilated as most 
of them are, make that county 
famous. In it, however, he had 
now a personal interest; it was but 
a receptacle of past Brutons, whose 
monuments of all sorts, from stately 
effigies in stone armour to mural 
tablets, telling of Quebec and Water- 
loo cadets, were there. Within 
the altar-rails were the oldest re- 
cords of the family; for there had 
the tablets and brasses been placed 
which had been taken from the 
castle - chapel, when it had been 
left to decay nearly half a century 
after the rest of the pile had been 
deserted. Right and left, in front 
of the altar, were two brasses let 
into the pavement, one of which 
affected our hero in a curious man- 
ner. He could not conceal his 
surprise; and when Beatrice asked 
him the reason, only pointed to the 
portrait, still almost as clear as on 
the day it was cut. From the in- 
scription below, it simply appeared 
that it was Aymer de Bruton, lord 
of Wimborne, who died in the reign 
of Edward II., and from the crossed 
legs it was evident that he was a 
crusader. But it was not either 
of these facts that astonished Wal- 
ters. No; but clasped to his breast, 
so as clearly to be seen, was finely 
engraved the identical sword whose 
curious hilt he had examined at 
Monkmoor a year ago. 

‘Look at his sword, Beatrice : 
what an odd one!’ he cried. 
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‘Why, Eustace, how clever you 
are! For that is quite a celebrated 
sword among us. How did you 
know anything about it? 

‘Celebrated among you! Why, 
have you got it now? 

*O dear no, it has been lost hun- 
dreds of years; but it was pre- 
sented to this Aymer de Bruton 
by the Pope, while on the crusade 
with Edward I. I know he had 
obliged the Pope in some way ; 
and, as he was one of the greatest 
of the old lords of Wimborne, this 
sword was often carried by his de- 
scendants.’ 

‘ And what became of it? asked 
Walters, fully expecting the con- 
firmation of his surmise, which 
came indeed, 

‘It was lost with Ralph de Bru- 
ton at Mortimer’s Cross. He was 
a great ally of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and after his death his sons 
left the country. Ralph was the 
last baron, you know.’ 

‘ Beatrice, I have seen the sword, 
or at least the hilt; and the Bru- 
tons shall get it back again yet, 
long as they have lost it,’ cried 
Eustace; and he briefly related 
the discovery of the sword-hilt at 
the museum, and asked if she could 
give any clue to the memorandum 
found in it. She could not; so 
the two, in some excitement, has- 
tened to Mrs. Bruton, and told her 
of the curious coincidence. Their 
feelings cooled during the recital ; 
not so hers. 

‘The Bruton motto, “Atlength,” 
is being fulfilled; Beatrice shall 
yet bring you a dowry. Listen, 
and I will explain my ideas.’ 
There was already a touch of the 
chitelaine about the old lady. ‘It 
has always been a tradition of our 
house that the last baron had in- 
trusted to him a large sum of mo- 
ney, raised abroad by himself and 
other nobles in the West for the 
Lancastrian cause. This treasure 
it is said that he concealed as soon 
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as it was known that the Earl of 
March intended to intercept them, 
and before their unsuccessful at- 
tempt to join the main body. No 
doubt this memorandum, concealed 
in the hilt of the famous sword, 
relates to this money, to which we 
should have a good claim.’ 

‘ And the note refers, doubtless, 
to the chapel of your castle.’ 

‘It is probable. According to 
family tradition, it was never found 
there or elsewhere. Now we will 
make one more attempt.’ 

*O yes,’ cried the younger ones ; 
‘it cannot have come to light for 
nothing.’ 

I have little more to tell of this 
curious chain of chances by which 
the fifteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries were so closely brought 
together. The hilt was at once 
applied for and obtained. It was 
found to tally exactly, but for the 
injuries of time, with that on the 
brass in Brutcombe church. Search 
was then made in the chapel at 
the castle, under the pretence of 
looking for old coins, as was indeed 
the case ; and there, exactly be- 
tween the door and the still-re- 
maining piscina, in a straight line, 
was found the chest of gold coin- 
age, of French make. It amounted 
to a considerable sum, even in 
these days; and in her character 
both as owner of the soil and as 
lady of the manor, Mrs. Bruton 
had no difficulty in appropriating 
it openly. Eustace Walters did in- 
deed get a well-dowered bride, but 
her mother required him, on his 
marriage, to take the name of 
Bruton. Bruton Hall, and some 
of the lands around, have been 
bought back, and there is money 
to purchase more when a chance 
comes. Eustace Walters Bruton 
is a great man in the county; and 
Mrs. Bruton lives in hope that the 
long-dormant peerage may yet be 
revived in his person. Their motto 
is yet ‘ Tandem’—‘ At length.’ 
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‘I snoutp like to do it, Tom,’ 
said the genial plump old gentle- 
man; ‘your return from India 
gives an excellent opportunity,’ 

‘Humph !’ rejoined the bronzed 
young soldier, who was lazily 
smoking in an easy lounge ; ‘ you'll 
find it a tough job, I expect.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but—ah—it would 
please me greatly to see a recon- 
ciliation between your aunts—the 
only living relatives I have except 
yourself. See? 

‘I hear, sir, which is much the 
same, I suppose.’ 

‘You were such a boy when 
you went away, you can hardly 
remember them, I should say.’ 

‘O yes, I can, though. By 
Jove, I should think so! Aunt 
Maria Pringle on her way to 
chapel with a big Bible, and aunt 
Jane en route for All Saints’ with a 
large gold cross on her Prayer- 
book, and the two passing each 
other without a nod, was too im- 
pressive to be forgotten.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ expostulated 
the kindly old father, ‘ isn’t it just 
a littlh—ah—uncharitable only to 
remember—ah—the sore point? 

‘They gave me nothing else to 
remember them by, sir,’ replied 
the young man; ‘but don’t let 
me damp your ardour, I shall be 
only too glad to help on anything 
that pleases you.’ 

‘That’s kind of you, Tom ; and 
as you've offered to help me, per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind—ah— 
leaving the littl—ah—invitations 
for me, and adding a friendly word 
of your own? 

Tom acquiesced, and watched 
his father’s shiny bald head red- 


dening with the warmth of his 
feelings as he indited the two 
notes which were to bid the 
belligerent sisters to the Christmas 
dinner; and as he watched this 
single-hearted old gentleman, he 
wondered how two such women as 
Mrs. Pringle and Mrs. Mace could 
be his sisters. 

‘There, Tom; no distance be- 
tween the two houses, you see,’ 
said Mr. Blossom, handing his son 
the notes. 

‘Old cats!’ soliloquised the 
young man as he buttoned his great- 
coat. ‘They live near to have an 
opportunity of showing how they 
hate each other daily, I suppose.’ 

It is remarkable the influence 
a returned relative has when his 
sick-leave is the result of a slight 
wound, and his face is a handsome 
one. Tom Blossom got an accept- 
ance out of the aunts before he 
left them, and his father’s whole 
evening was spent in continually 
rubbing his hands to express satis- 
faction, and in adding suggestions 
as to good dishes for the Christ- 
mas dinner. 

The seldom-used drawing-room 
was brilliant with fire and candle 
light. Mr. Blossom stood on the 
hearth-rug, ready with beaming 
smile and hearty greeting for the 
coming guests. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Pringle,’ an- 
nounced old Mead, the butler. 

Aunt Maria was very tall and 
angular, and her high cap made 
her more imposing—she quite 
eclipsed her husband, a nervous 
little sandy-haired fellow. 

‘A merry Christmas!’ cried the 
beaming host. 
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‘The same to you, John,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Pringle; and her hus- 
band wriggled about in the endea- 
vour to show that he was as merry 
as anybody else. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Mace.’ 

Aunt Jane was a bustling little 
woman, with a sharp voice, and 
spectacles worn over very sharp 
eyes. She promptly responded to 
her brother's and nephew's greet- 
ing, as did her husband, and then 
came a pause, during which little 
Mr. Pringle’s hands got damp all 
over, and tall good-natured Mr. 
Mace twiddled with the bow of 
his necktie. Tom felt the awful 
moment had come. 

Mr. Blossom coughed, and then 
with a bow possessed himself of 
one of Jane’s and one of Maria’s 
hands, and standing as a link 
between the two, he said, 

‘You have both done me a 
great kindness. This season is so 
full of peaceful affectionate as- 
sociations |’ 

‘My dear brother, I know my 
duty,’ solemnly murmured aunt 
Maria. 

‘I hope we both do! 
corrected aunt Jane. 

‘O, I know you do; you are 
both most excellent Christians ; 
and all I ask of you is that you 
will shake each other’s bands in 
friendliness before we sit down to 
our Christmas dinner.’ 

‘I never wished it otherwise,’ 
said aunt Maria, in a mournful 
tone, as she grudgingly offered 
her hand. 

‘Nor I, I’m sure,’ added aunt 
Jane, and the cold hands met ; and 
feeling relieved from the burden 
of a family feud; little Pringle 
rushed at Mr. Mace and shook 
and squeezed his fingers franti- 
cally. 

‘ Dinner’s on the table, sir.’ 

Who needs describe a Christ- 
mas dinner? May every one who 
reads this enjoy such turkey, such 


J 


sharply 


beef, such plum-pudding as Mr. 
Blossom’s table boasted; and 
may every one, as he did, carefully 
avoid all the small and unnecessary 
fripperies which are sent to table 
in these days, and which, if eaten, 
entirely spoil the glorious harmony 
that follows indulgence in our 
time-honoured Christmas fare. 

‘Where did you attend service 
this morning, brother? inquired 
aunt Maria, with interest. 

‘O, just round the corner; 
quiet little church, you know.’ 

‘Ab, you should have heard 
Mr. Gowny! Such passion, such 
fervour ! 

‘Takes an hour, though, to 
show it in,” remarked Mr. Mace, 
stupidly good-humoured himself, 
and unaware that he was treading 
on anybody’s toes. 

‘Hush, my dear Henry! ex- 
postulated his wife, putting her 
handkerchief to her mouth as if 
much distressed, and then apolo- 
getically continuing, 

‘ Henry is spoilt, you know ; our 
rector is so very clever, and says 
so much in only twenty minutes.’ 

‘Superficial,’ remarked aunt 
Maria, violently cutting away at 
the wing of a turkey on her plate. 
‘I hope, Tom, you have not for- 
gotten Mr. Gowny; pray come 
there on Sunday—he appeals so 
to the feelings.’ 

‘ Nothing appeals to my feelings 
like brevity, aunt Maria,’ rejoined 
Tom thoughtlessly, 

‘Then we shall see you,’ said 
aunt Jane briskly ; ‘and to lunch 
after church, I hope.’ 

‘Champagne, ma’am? inquired 
Mead, wiser in his generation 
than his betters, and just saving 
Mrs. Pringle from going off. 

‘ Don't be afraid of it, Maria; I 
know it’s safe and sound,’ cried 
the hospitable host ; ‘ and Jane, 
my dear, your glass is empty! 
Look after her, Tom.’ 


‘All right, father. Let me 
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keep this pudding alight, though ; 
and as the flames arose and made 
the sprig of holly crackle, he 
thought how much nicer it would 
have been if he and his father had 
been alone, for his aunts’ faces 
reminded him of snapdragon. 

How comfortable the husbands 
were! They really liked each 
other, and for one evening their 
Christian wives allowed them to 
show it, They had got as far 
back as the time when they played 
football together, when aunt 
Maria made a move for the 
drawing-room, followed by aunt 
Jane. Having stood attention, 
with their table-napkins in their 
hands while the two elderly women 
filed out, they returned to hot 
punch and early reminiscences, 
which would have made them 
happy for hours, but a look of 
anxiety on the cheery face of 
their host checked them. Hark ! 
Yes, a sound of female voices in 
angry discussion was unmistakably 
heard. 

‘You go,’ said Mr. Pringle, 
nervously appealing to Mr. Mace, 

‘No, no, you go!’ responded that 
gentleman, with a concerned face. 

‘Tl go! announced Mr. Blos- 
som, and his hand firmly undid 
the door, and the others followed 
him, old Mead bringing up the 
rear. 

‘I was prepared for peace, but 
you have broken it |’ 

‘By no means; it is your un- 
charitable spirit !’ 

‘Sisters!’ cried Mr. Blossom, 
and his voice was full of dignified 
reproof, ‘is this your religion ? 

‘It is impossible that you can 
understand our position, brother,’ 
said Mrs. Mace, her face crimson 
with mingled feelings; ‘ you have 
meant well, but real/y, Mr. Mace, 
you had better send for a cab.’ 

Mr. Mace was slowly moving 
to obey, when the host’s yoice 
again claimed attention. 
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‘Hold! You may think I have 
made a mistake in asking you 
here, but J don’t think I did ; and 
having good-will towards you, I 
do not mean that we shall part 
without, at any rate, an effort on 
my part to promote your hap- 
piness.’ 

Aunt Maria leant back in her 
chair and looked sullenly at the 
fire ; aunt Jane remained standing 
tapping her foot angrily on the 
hearth-rug. Mr. Pringle tied knots 
in his pocket-handkerchief, and 
wished he had half his worthy 
host’s courage; and Mr. Mace 
leant against the door-post, look- 
ing helplessly from Tom (who re- 
garded nothing but his boots) to 
old Mead, whose eyes rested ad 
miringly on his master. 

‘Maria and Jane, whatever 
bitterness of feeling there is be- 
tween you now, I remember, and 
you both remember, a time when 
you shared every grief and every 
joy, when your lives were full of a 


' pure unselfish pleasure they have 


long ceased to know. What has 
wrought the change? Religion? 
Heaven forbid!’ and the honest 
old face grew earnest and power- 
ful in its look of appeal. ‘It is 
the fighting under first one man’s 
banner, then another, that has 
soured you ; and you, in your party 
quarrels, have deserted the ranks 
where our mother enrolled us as 
children. By the memory of our 
childhood, and the day of rejoicing 
we now celebrate, I entreat you to 
return to the natural affection of 
our early years ; and if you cannot 
agree in all things, remember that 
the true watchword of religion is 
—Love !’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ cried Mr. Mace 
enthusiastically. 

‘’E can preach and practise too,’ 
muttered the butler. 

And the aunts? There was a 
long silence, and then—O goodly 
sight !— Maria rose fromher chair 
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and was met on rising by Jane, 
and wholesome healing tears 
washed away the cold barriers of 
years as they embraced each other 
in the spirit of their girlhood’s 
days. 

‘More punch, sir? inquired 
Mead briskly, finding it necessary 
to account for his presence at the 
drawing-room door. 

‘Certainly; lots 
small glasses for 


and 
ladies. 


more, 
the 


Come, Mace, Pringle, Tom! Wake 
up; we don’t part to-night till 
twelve o'clock, and then we'll 
drink to our next merry meeting.’ 

And when the cheerful party 
ended, and the old butler had speed- 
ed the parting guests, he congratu- 
lated his master. 

‘It’s done, sir, and it’s well 
done! I never expected it. Family 
quarrels is bad, sir ; but bless you, 
them religious ones is wuss |’ 
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O aap bells, ringing, 
Your echoes flinging, 
With wild notes winging 
Their flight on high ! 
O sweet glad token 
Of words we’ve spoken, 
In troth unbroken, 
My love and I! 


O snow-clouds, whirling, 

Like sails unfurling, 

Or white mists curling 
From earth to sky, 

Bend down and listen, 

Where frost-buds glisten, 

By keen winds kissen, 
To live or die. 


One year’s long sighing, 
One year’s slow dying, 
Two hearts’ fond crying 

For love they miss ; 
Now tears and weeping, 
As dreams in sleeping, 
Fade in the keeping 

Of Christmas bliss. 


Come, pain and pleasure, 
Or joy, we measure 
By gift and treasure 

Of love’s brief stay, 


Ere sighs come after 
Our smiles and laughter, 
Or sad hereafter, 

On sweet to-day ! 


Though others meet you, 
And welcomes greet you, 
For one, my sweet, you 

Will long and wait ! 
The slow hours dying 
You count by sighing, 
While I am flying 

To love and fate. 


With soft eyes tearful, 
With heart half fearful, 
Though all are cheerful 

Around you here; 
Your true thoughts hover 
Around your lover— 
Shall he discover 

A fault, a fear? 


O glad bells, pealing ; 
O sweet thoughts, stealing 
O’er troubled feeling 
And fevered breast ! 
In this sweet meeting 
I hear your greeting : 
‘If love be fleeting, 
Yet love is best !’ 
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Ir all came about through the 
cosy. I mean a tea-cosy. We read 
it on the cosy. Not the kind of 
cosy, tall and stately, of red cloth, 
with black braid and leather lining ; 
no, it was a newspaper cosy. I 
daresay you are surprised at any 
one making a newspaper cosy ; 
but this is how it was. My sister 
Eliza is a woman of an ingenious 
turn of mind, and clever; and 
when we were spending a few 
weeks once in the country, she 
said to me at tea one evening, 

‘ Antony, we must have a cosy.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I said; ‘what a 
silly expense !” 

‘ What expense ?’ said she. 

‘To buy stuff for a cosy.’ 

‘I don’t want any stuff,’ she 
said ; and after tea she brought 
out her large scissors and a news- 
paper, and soon sewed together a 
capital cosy that answered its pur- 
pose perfectly all the time we were 
away. Every evening as we sat 
at tea I couldn’t help being attracted 
by the different advertisements on 
this cosy ; for it was the outside 
sheet of the Times that Eliza had 
‘happened on,’ as our American 
cousins say. 

Well, I used to read out these 
different notices, and at first Eliza 
stood them pretty well; and we 
used to talk over what we would 
do if some one made us a present 
of one of the ‘eligible properties’ 
advertised for sale, though these, 
of course, were on the back of the 
cosy; but if I had the other side 
towards me, there was a bit of the 
‘agony column,’ as they call it, 
with its odd appeals to different 


letters of the alphabet to come 
back and be forgiven by their 
despairing relatives; and then 
there were some of those strange 
entertainments always going on 
in London; and these and the 
agony ones I used to read out 
again and again monotonously, till 
Eliza really got irritated, which is 
not a common thing with her 
under ordinary circumstances. 
Then there were advertisements of 
people changing their names (one 
John Betel, who had changed his 
name to Hare, I remember, espe- 
cially used to amuse us); and then 
there were advertisements for next 
of kin, and lost property, and all 
sorts of other things. 

Well, as I think I said, my 
sister is an ingenious woman, and 
I always told her so; and I used 
to add that one of her cleverest 
dodges was the capturing of young 
John Whiting, to whom she was 
engaged—hooking him, as I used 
to say; and once when we were 
in Devonshire at a little inn, and 
we were asked if we should like 
some hook-and-line whiting, we 
both laughed so that I was obliged 
to explain to the astonished ser- 
vant-girl that my sister and I had 
a funny joke connected with the 
name of Whiting. I say young 
John Whiting, because he is young 
to me, being only twenty-eight, 
while I’m—well, I’m a good deal 
more than that, as any one may 
guess, 

To begin with, before telling 
you about the cosy, I must tell 
you something about ourselves. 
My father had a very good country 
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practice as a lawyer down in Hert- 
fordshire, and there we all lived 
till I came to London to follow 
my profession there. We were 
only three children. I'm the eldest 
of them by a good bit, and then 
comes William, who went out at 
sixteen to Canada, and Eliza is of 
course the youngest. Speaking of 
William reminds me of an odd 
thing that John Whiting has often 
told us. John was one of the 
first acquaintances William made 
out in Canada, John having been 
born and bred there, by the bye; 
and though Eliza was only eleven 
when William left, I believe he 
thought more of leaving her than 
of my father or mother or me. 
Well, he used to talk about us all 
to young John ; for John was com- 
ing to settle here just as William 
had out there, and he would often 
say to John, ‘If only my sister 
turns out just such a woman as 
she is a child, why, she'll be one 
of the sweetest women on earth.’ 
John says he couldn’t help getting 
rather interested in hearing about 
her, my brother used to talk so 
much of her. 

Well, years went by, and the 
time came for John to leave. Of 
course he brought a letter from 
William, and he acknowledges that 
he was half in love with Eliza 
before he saw her; however, he 
says he didn’t need to think twice 
when he did see her ; he was quite 
knocked down at once. Before he 
left the first time he asked if he 
might call again, and then he 
came often; and really he was 
such a nice fellow, and I thought 
very likely he wanted friends here, 
so I didn’t discourage him; and 
so—well, he asked me in a very 
straightforward way very soon if 
Eliza was engaged, or likely to be, 
and I said No; and he asked then 
if, as time went on, he got on in 
his business, he might propose to 
her ; and so—soon they were en- 
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gaged, and a very happy couple 
they were, though when they were 
likely to be married no one could 
tell, as they hadn’t a hundred a 
year between them. 

That brings me back to my 
When he died, having 
only outlived my mothersix months, 
Eliza came up to live with me ; and 
then it was that I found that my 
father had put the bulk of his 
money in one of those swindling 
companies that was then down at 
zero, and soon wound up altogc- 
ther ; and so Eliza and I had to 
depend on my earnings, which 
were, and are, small enough, Hea- 
ven knows. But we managed to 
rub along, and Eliza never com- 
plained; she is a hard-working 
girl, and a good sister, and clever, 
as I think I told you. 

Those were happy days of which 
I began telling you, when we had 
the cosy. Not more happy than 
usual, but just part of a time when 
we lived very contentedly together. 
But it was not long after this that 
things began to look rather black. 
John being engaged to Eliza, of 
course what affected him affected 
us. Well, the principal partner in 
the house which employed him 
died, and then somehow things 
began to change. This old partner 
was the one who had been in 
Canada, and had known John’s 
family, and so was always inter- 
ested in him, and kind to him. 
But the younger men didn’t know 
so much about him, and thought 
only of the fact that the elder 
man’s interest had encouraged 
John in the idea of some day be- 
coming more than a mere clerk. 
And so, after falling out with him 
about one or two trivial matters, 
they began to find that it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the 
firm if one of their superfluous 
clerks, as they said, were to go out 
to their house in Canada. 

The first time John heard of 
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this, he knew what it meant, and 
he was dreadfully put out about it ; 
but being a conscientious straight- 
forward fellow he wasn’t going to 
deceive us, and so he came at once 
and told us about it, adding, un- 
willingly enough, that if he had 
thought the post was likely to 
prove a permanently good one, he 
should have liked above all things 
to have taken Eliza with him as 
his wife. But from the partners 
seeming so set against him, he 
thought it quite possible that they 
might get rid of him altogether; 
and that rather than run the risk 
of taking Eliza out to poverty, he 
would go alone, if he could hear 
of nothing else here, and hope for 
Eliza to come out to him if and 
when he settled. 

I must say I thought this very 
good and thoughtful of him, and 
very different from what many a 
selfish young man would have 
done. Still of course we were very 
downhearted about it, for, inde- 
pendently of everything else, 
John’s visits were a great pleasure 
and solace to us; and if he went 
away everything seemed so very 
uncertain, 

Eliza bore it very well. At first 
when John told us, she said, Indeed, 
poverty or not, she’d go anywhere 
with him ; but then glancing round 
she caught sight of me looking at 
her, and then I suppose she thought 
what it would be for me to lose 
her, and then, just that once, she 
broke down altogether; but it was 
soon over, and she said nothing 
more either way. 

Well, the next time John came, 
the first thing we did was to ask 
him if he had heard anything 
about Canada. He told us then 
that he had heard nothing; but he 
soon did; and as it seemed quite 
hopeless to think of his finding any 
better opening here, we all thought 
he ought to go; and so it was 
settled. There was an interval of 


six months from the time it was all 
decided till he had to leave Eng- 
land ; and really it all seemed so 
miserable, and we hardly ever 
managed to talk of anything else, 
that I almost wished it were not 
so long. 

Very soon after this—I mean 
after it was all arranged—it was a 
Sunday evening, and John had 
come in as usual to sit with us, 
and after we had finished tea and 
drawn near the fire, John suddenly 
said, 

‘IT have had something on my 
mind of late that I think before leav- 
ing I ought to tell you—indeed,’ he 
added (speaking to both of us), ‘I 
think I ought to have told you 
long ago.’ 

Here he stopped, and I said, 
‘ Nothing serious, | hope.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said he, and stop- 
ped again. 

‘I hope it’s no fresh misfortune, 
Jchn,’ I said. 

‘No,’ said he, ‘it’s no fresh 
misfortune. It’s respecting my 
family. You never asked me 
anything about them, except about 
my father, and I never told you; 
but I’m sure I ought.’ 

‘I thought you always spoke 
so well of your mother,’ I said. 

‘My mother was one of the 
best people I ever knew. It’s my 
grandfather I want to tell you; 
about.’ 

‘How can your grandfather 
affect us? said Eliza. ‘ He isn’t 
living, is he?’ 

‘No,’ said John, ‘he’s dead; 
but when he was living, and when 
he was young, he disgraced his 
family; and that’s what Jed to his 
being sent to Australia and his 
never showing himself here again.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said I, ‘ that he 
was—’ 

‘Transported,’ said John, and 
stopped short, and we both looked 
at Eliza, 

All she said was, ‘ Well? 
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‘Are you ashamed of me, 
Lizzie? said John. 

‘ Ashamed of you—why ?’ 

‘ Because of what I’ve told you.’ 

‘I knew it before,’ she said. 

‘You knew!’ said John, and 
quite changed colour. 

‘I guessed as much as you've 
told us; partly from what you had 
said, partly from what you didn’t 
say. 

Well, Z was astonished; but 
Eliza really is a clever woman. 

All John did was to take Eliza’s 
hand in his, and say, 

‘Well, now, I'll tell you both 
about it. I expected Lizzie to 
take what I said pretty bravely, 
but I never thought she would 
take it as she has done, My 
grandfather, I must tell you, was 
a clerk in a bank in London, a 
very well-known firm; and being 
left alone in early life, he became 
great friends with two other young 
men in the bank, who were not 
quite the companions he ought to 
have had. After some months of 
very irregular living, these two 
young friends of my grandfather's 
determined on a plan for getting 
money to pay some of their most 
pressing debts. My grandfather, 
rather unwillingly, as he always 
said, was induced to join them. 
The scheme, however, included 
forging the name of one of the 
customers of the bank ; and though 
my grandfather had no actual 
concern in this, still he was suf- 
ficiently implicated to be arrested 
(when the plot came out, as of 
course it did) with the others, to 
be tried, sentenced, and as I said 
transported. 

‘He was only twenty-two when 
this happened ; and before he had 
worked out his sentence, had had 
ample time to be heartily sorry, 
and heartily ashamed of his folly 
in being so led away. Well, he 
got out at last, and went away 
into the country, where, like 
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many another young scapegrace, he 
got on from being an assistant on a 
sheepfarm to buying sheep on his 
own account, and so on till he got 
money enough to go away to 
Canada and buy a share in a good 
business. | 

‘He got on exceedingly well, 
and in time bought a good house, 
and a bit of ground round it, and 
lived in really comfortable style. 

‘I must tell you now an import- 
ant thing. When he left Aus- 
tralia he changed his name, as 
most men perhaps would have done 
in similar circumstances, from 
Housego, his real name, Hananiah 
Housego it was, to Whiting. Why 
Whiting, I don’t know; but of 
course I’m not wrong to call my- 
self Whiting, as my father always 
had the name, and his brother and 
sister too. For my grandfather 
had married in Canada ; but, how- 
ever, he didn’t get on very well 
with his wife ; and after his death, 
without a will, she squandered 
pretty well all his money that 
ought to have come to my father 
and uncle and aunt. As I was 
saying, he didn’t lead a very happy 
life, and this was partly owing to 
a rather strange circumstance 
which I must now tell you about. 

‘Any one might have thought 
that my grandfather, having left 
Australia and gone far away, and 
having changed his name, and liv- 
ing under altogether new circum- 
stances, might have got rid of all 
associations connected with his 
conviction. Well, now, there was 
one person in Canada who found 
out or who knew all about him; 
and this unknown person, for some 
reason never discovered, perse- 
cuted my poor grandfather in the 
strangest manner. 

‘ You know that the Government 
mark on all things which belong to 
them, including, of course, every- 
thing connected with convicts or 
convict labour, is what they call a 
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broad arrow. Well, this broad 
arrow pursued my grandfather. 
He found it first, I believe, one 
day marked on his gate-post; he 
quietly rubbed it off, and in a few 
days it reappeared. Then it turned 
up, as he walked out early one 
morning, scratched in the dust 
before his gate. At times he 
would find it marked on the palings 
and other boundaries of his estate. 
At other times he would receive a 
letter through the post with the 
mark on the outside, and on open- 
ing it found nothing but the same 
repeated. Of course it annoyed 
and irritated him immensely, the 
more so as he could take no open 
measures to discover the author of 
the persecution, nor take any one 
into his confidence. He tried hard 
enough, you may be sure, in a 
quiet way to find out who did it. 
But he never had the slightest clue 
to who it was; it must have been 
spite, of course. 

‘It went on for years, and it 
was supposed after his death that 
this worry must really have under- 
mined his health ; for he met with 
an accident that did not seem likely 
to have any serious consequences, 
but he sickened and died. Before 
his death, however, he told my 
father, his eldest child, all about 
it, and his real name, which my 
father had never known, enjoining 
on him strict secrecy except to his 
own children, who, he said, ought 
to know the truth. 

‘ That,’ said John, ‘is the whole 
of the story, rather a sad one, and 
not very interesting; still, as I 
said, I thought you ought to know 
it, as it so concerns myself. At 
the same time I didn’t see why I 
was bound to run any risk of pre- 
judicing possible friends against 
me when I first came over, since 
it is so many years now since my 
grandfather died, and all this has 
been at an end for a long time.’ 

‘For my part, John,’ I said, ‘I 


think you're right; what you've 
said can’t make any difference in 
my opinion of you; and Eliza 
seems to have taken you with her 
eyes open. But I think it’s right 
of you to have told us, for all that.’ 

We talked a little more over 
the curious story; but John him- 
self had nothing more to tell us 
than just what I've told you, and 
then he left. 

Next morning, as we were sit- 
ting at breakfast, Eliza said to 
me, 

‘T’ve been thinking about John—’ 
‘Have you really? said I. 
* How odd!’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ she said ; ‘I don’t 
mean about him, but about his 
odd story and his curious name, 
for of course it is his name.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ said I, ‘that 
you've heard the name before ?” 

‘I’m sure of it; but where, I 
can’t the least remember.’ 

How we puzzled over that name, 
and what it was associated with 
in our minds! It seemed to have 
taken possession of us both, and 
although it was such an unimport- 
ant thing, we could not rest for 
thinking of it. However, all we 
could think of was that it seemed 
connected with our last visit to the 
country. 

I daresay you will have guessed 
long ago where it was that we had 
seen it; but it wasn’t till after 
several days had passed that Eliza 
said to me suddenly one evening, 

‘ Antony, that name was on the 
cosy. I'm sure of it.’ 

‘ Of course it was,’ said I; ‘ but 
in connection with what ? 

Do you know that nothing would 
content us but we must find out 
what it was; for, don’t you see, 
it was such an uncommon name, 
none such appearing even in the 
Directory, and we had got quite 
excited about it. 

I think it was clever of Eliza to 
have remembered where it was, 
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I’m sure I never should ; but then, 
as I think I said, she is clever. 

Well, at last we thought of a 
plan; and Eliza, having hunted 
up the date of our stay in the 
country, and knowing that that 
Times was sent us a few days after 
we left London, I went one after- 
noon to the Times office, and said 
I wanted to look through the file 
for that month. 

I hadn't looked through many 
before suddenly I saw the whole 
cosy before me. I seemed to 
know every line and word of it. 
Really by this time I had got so 
interested in the chase that I felt 
quite eager about it; but looking 
down the columns I couldn’t see 
the name anywhere. So then I 
began carefully at the beginning 
and read straight through, and 
then I found it. 

It was an advertisement for 
next of kin, and began, ‘To Thomas 
Housego ; and further down had 
the name that had so bothered us, 
Hananiah Housego. Thinking 
this really must concern young 
John, I soon bought a copy, 
and took it home to Eliza. 
When I got home I found John 
sitting with Eliza. Now we hadn’t 
seen much of John for some days, 
he being very much occupied, and 
when we did it so happened that 
we hadn’t talked about this: so 
you may think he was astonished 
when I ran into the room, spread 
out the paper, and began to read 
the advertisement (I cut it out, 
and here it is) : 

‘To Thomas Housego, formerly 
of Norwich, in the county of Nor- 
folk, his next of kin, or legal per- 
sonal representatives. Whereas 
the above-named Thomas Housego, 
who was one of the children of 
Jonathan Housego, late of Nor- 
wich aforesaid, gentleman, de- 
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ceased, left England in the life- 
time of his father, and has not 
since been heard of ; and whereas 
the said Jonathan Housego had 
two other sons, named respectively 
Jonathan Housego and Hananiah 
Housego, and whereas the said 
Jonathan, son of Jonathan Housego 
aforesaid, died on the 31st of March 
last—’ and— But there, I needn’t 
read you the whole of it; it’s 
wordy, and I can’t bear anything 
wordy. The effect of it was that 
there was a sum of money stand- 
ing unclaimed that might be claim- 
ed by any living representative of 
Hananiah Housego, who was of 
course John’s grandfather. 

Well, it’s not much good telling 
you more than that John Whiting 
went straight to a lawyer, and that 
the lawyer said that if only certain 
links were complete it would be 
easy to get the money. The links 
he wanted were soon forthcoming ; 
and after a lot of correspondence 
and formality it brought in for 
John, certainly not a fortune, but 
enough to make him independent 
of his then employers, and to enable 
him to buy a share in a going con- 
cern, and soon after that to marry 
Eliza. 

It was a great-uncle of his who 
had died and left the money. As 
I said, it was only a modest sum; 
but how happy that small sum 
made us I should find it difficult 
to tell you. 

They live close by me, and we 
see each other every day. 

I don’t know that there’s much 
else to tell. John said to me only 
this morning, 

‘Well, Antony, I haven't yet 
quite got over the strangeness of 
it all.’ 

‘It is odd,’ I said; ‘and none 
the less odd that it all came about 
through the cosy.’ 
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We always spoke of ourselves as 
a ‘garrison town,’ we good folks 
of Donjonville. And why should 
we not? Had we not barracks 
and a company of Foot, and, more 
than all, a Government chapel and 
a Government chaplain? What 
more would you have to constitute 
a garrison town? We had no 
fortifications, it is true—nothing, 
in fact, that, strictly speaking, 
could be garrisoned—but then we 
had our noble and massive old 
castle, with its walls nine feet 
thick, which had stood a siege of 
six months by Robert Bruce, and 
a bombardment of six minutes 
(two shells did the business) by 
one of Cromwell's generals. We 
swore by that castle, we swelled 
with conscious pride as we spoke 
of it; and a cynical tourist, who 
was overheard to describe it as ‘a 
gray squat building,’ narrowly 
escaped being lynched upon the 
spot. This ancient fortress had, 
indeed, degenerated into a com- 
mon gaol, a fact which somewhat 
detracted from the romance of its 
associations ; but, despite the pain- 
ful penitentiary cleanliness and 
order of its interior, there was still 
a fine old feudal look about por- 
tions of its exterior, and we Don- 
jonvillites could, at any rate, boast 
that there was not in the three 
kingdoms any castle of its age in 
such perfect preservation, 

We were a trifle dull, perhaps, 
at Donjonville—prejudiced persons 
from neighbouring towns, envious 
of our historical prestige, some- 
times pronounced us stagnant; 
indeed, a distinguished novelist, 
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who once honoured us with a flying 
visit, afterwards described Donjon- 
ville as ‘ probably the dullest spot 
on the habitable globe.’ But, then, 
how could he possibly be able to 
judge from seeing Donjonville for 
a few hours on a miserably wet 
day ; and what weight, after all, 
does any sensible person attach to 
the flippant utterances of a shallow 
scribbler? Not, mind you, that 
we were not sometimes conscious 
ourselves of being dull, and at such 
times we were wont to execrate the 
dulness of Donjonville with singu- 
lar unanimity and forcibleness of ex- 
pression, But then it was one thing 
to pass unfavourable criticisms 
upon Donjonville ourselves, and 
quite another to tolerate such 
strictures from strangers. On tife 
whole, a pretty wide experience of 
English provincial towns inclines 
me to think that Donjonville was, 
after all, not so dull as many places 
which make far greater pretensions 
to liveliness. 

We rejoiced of course in a ple- 
thora of gossip, for you will gener- 
ally find that the smaller the town 
the bigger the gossip; and we had 
an admirable assortment of gossip- 
mongers of both sexes, the male 
element, however, being, I am 
bound to say, the preponderating 
one. Wehadan American ‘colonel,’ 
a retired sea-captain, and a militia 
major, whom I would have backed 
both as retailers and inventors of 
scandal against any three in the 
world. But rich as we were in 
accomplished gadabouts, we were 
even richer in origiual ‘characters,’ 
whose eccentricities kept us con- 
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stantly provided with entertain- 
ment, Foremost among these, by 
right of his individuality not less 
than by right of his social position, 
stood our Government chaplain, 
who was also practically the vicar 
of Donjonville, there being no 
other ‘ Established’ place of wor- 
ship within a mile of the town. 
The Rev. Joseph Stickler— the 
last of the Sticklers,’ as he used, 
half-proudly, half-pathetically, to 
style himself, for he was a widower, 
and his only son had been killed at 
sea — was a remarkable man in 
many ways. In height he was 
not more than five feet three inches, 
but in girth his proportions were 
gigantic. I have never seen so 
short a man carry the middle but- 
ton of his waistcoat in anything 
like such an advanced position as 
Joseph Stickler carried his. His 
knees had been hidden from his 
sight for years. He had a leg— 
or I should say two legs, for he 
possessed the normal complement 
—-of perfect shape. Jf Mr. Stickler 
had any mundane vanity, and even 
ile best of men are not without it, 
his legs were the objects of that 
vanity. It was because he was just 
a little vain of them, I suspect, that 
he clung to the good old fashion 
of knee-breeches, black-silk stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes long after 
the rest of the civilised world 
had discarded those integuments, 
though probably, if all the leaders 
of fashion had possessed such ele- 
gant extremities as our Govern- 
ment chaplain, the modern trouser 
would have been unknown. In 
deportment the Rev. Joseph Stick- 
ler could have given Mr. Turvey 
drop a lesson. He carried himself 
with such dignity, that when he 
stood talking on the parade with 
*‘Cunnle’ Hiram B. Fulton, a 
‘anky ‘ Down-Easter’ of six feet 
three, the parson struck you as 
being by far the bigger man of the 
two. His florid clean-shaven face 
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would have been handsome had it 
been a trifle less fleshy; and, at 
any rate, no one could deny that 
it was a good resolute English face, 
full of courage and sense. 

So much for the Rev. Joseph 
Stickler’s physique. But his 
manners were even more remark- 
able than his figure. He had a 
blunt forcible way of calling a 
spade a spade, both in the pulpit 
and in private life, which often 
shocked persons burdened with a 
particularly squeamish sense of 
propriety. I heard him once put 
an extinguisher upon an affected 
and foolish lady, who was expatiat- 
ing on the virtues of the son whom 
she had just sent to school, by 
blurting out gruffly and brusquely, 

‘Humbug, madam, humbug! 
There never was a boy yet who 
wasn’t a thief and a liar. A good 
boy is a monstrosity, madam, a 
lusus nature, sure to come to the 
gallows or some equally bad end. 
There’s some hope of a bad boy: 
flog the vice out of him at school, 
and it’s ten to one he'll turn out a 
decent man when he grows up.’ 

So far you will say that there 
was not much that was heroic about 
Joseph Stickler ; and possibly, had 
you ‘sat under him’ and listened to 
his pulpit utterances, the sound 
common sense of which was con- 
stantly marred by his grotesque 
habit of stopping in the full flood 
of his discourse to remonstrate, in 
the homeliest fashion imaginable, 
with the drowsy or heedless mem- 
bers of his congregation, you would 
have probably found it still harder 
to see anything heroic in our ec- 
centric parson. But for all that 
he was a hero, and this fact I am 
sure you will admit readily enough 
before you reach the end of my 
story. For, whatever Ouidd and 
‘Guy Livingstone’ may try to per- 
suade you to the contrary, a hero 
need not by any means be a giant 
inheight anda Herculesinstrength, 
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with Norman brow and Grecian 
nose; indeed, I take it that there 
have been far more heroes under 
five feet six inches than over that 
standard, and far more snub-noses 
among them than even Roman 
ones. However, to come back to 
our muttons, you shall hear why 
and how Joseph Stickler came to 
be considered a hero. It was with 
the younger male portion of the 
community that he first established 
his claim to that title, and the 
manner of it was remarkable. 

I have already mentioned our 
parson’s propensity to administer 
homely, but at the same time fear- 
fully impressive, rebukes to those 
of bis congregation whose conduct 
seemed to him indecorous during 
divine service. The most frequent 
recipients of this verbal chastise- 
ment were the unhapyiy Sunday- 
children, whose horribly 
uncomfortable pens—I cannot call 
them seats — were immediately 
facing the pulpit. But the punish- 
ment of these unfortunates was not 
confined to words. The Rey. 
Joseph Stickler had a sturdy 
henchman who was as vigorous a 
disciplinarian as his master, and a 
scarcely less original and eccentric 
character. Billy Marks—for such 
was the somewhat undignified name 
of this representative of Donjon- 
ville Bumbledom—filled a rather 
nondescript ecclesiastical position: 
before service he acted as verger, 
during prayers he acted as clerk, 
when the sermon commenced he 
vacated his desk and went aloft to 
the gallery, where, armed with a 
long cane, he stationed himself 
immediately behind the school- 
children. Heaven help the hap- 
less boy or girl who dared to doze 
or exhibit the slightest symptoms 
of inattention during the preacher's 
discourse! Softly would the art- 
ful and lynx-eyed William creep 
along the cocoa-nut matting until 
he was within striking distance of 


school 


his prey, and then the cane was 
cautiously raised, to descend upon 
the heal or shoulders of the luck- 
less victim with a thwack that 
sounded all over the building. 
And if the watchful Billy, whose 
attention to his master’s homily 
must have been of a rather divided 
sort, failed to detect a delinquent, 
the stern voice from the pulpit, 
which he knew too well, would at 
once call his attention to the omis- 
sion. Itwas on one of these occasions, 
when Billy was guilty of adereliction 
of duty, that the first memorable ex- 
ploit of ourhero in black was achiev- 
ed. The circumstances were these : 
The officers of the ‘ garrison,’ 
four in number, occupied a pew in 
the gallery not far from the enfants 
terribles who were Billy Marks’s 
special charge during sermon-time. 
It was a warm day in summer, 
and, what with the heat and the so- 
norous eloquence of the preacher, 
there was a general disposition to 
drowsiness among the congrega- 
tion which nothing but a strong 
sense of duty and the exercise-of 
considerable self-control could over- ; 
come, Even the vigilant custodian 
of juvenile morals nodded at his 
post, and forgot that there was an 
eagle eye uponhim. Suddenly the 
preacher paused, and, in a voice 
that had more of sorrow than of 
anger in it, called ‘ Billy Marks! 
Up to his feet in an instant 
sprang Billy, conscious of his own 
backsliding, touched with remorse 
by the reproachful accents of his 
master, burning to atone for his 
fault by some extraordinary display 
of zeal. The first object which 
met the zealous and repentant 
William’s eyes, as, confused and 
only half awake, he glared around 
him for a victim, was the head of 
a very young ensign who was 
peacefully slumbering in the cor- 
ner of the officers’ pew. Without 
pausing to think of the conse- 
quences, Billy brought his cane 
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down, thwack! right upon the 
sconce of the sleeping warrior. 
That gallant youth sprang instant- 
ly upright at the touch of this 
rude Ithuriel’s spear, and gazed 
round him with a wild bewildered 
stare. On all sides he saw grin- 
ning faces—an audible titter ran 
through the  schoolchildren— 
sounds suggestive of suppressed 
cachinnation came from behind 
pocket-handkerchiefs applied osten- 
sibly to theirnormal use; the cheeks 
of his noble officers were undis- 
tinguishable in colour from their 
uniforms, and their heads were 
bent in an attitude which could 
scarcely be accepted as devotional. 
A ghastly and horrible suspicion 
stole into the mind of the young 
ensign that he was the object of 
all this unseemly mirth, and that 
he had somehow, though he had not 
the faintest idea how, made him- 
self supremely ridiculous, With 
crimson and perspiring counten- 
ance he sat as rigid as the tinted 
Venus for the remainder of the 
sermon, suffering all the agonies 
of a martyr at Smithfield. Whe- 
ther the Rey. Joseph Stickler had 
perceived Billy Marks’s mistake 
or not, no one could tell ; he went 
on imperturbably with his sermon 
as if nothing had happened : but if 
he had thoroughly realised all that 
had happened, and I am inclined 
to suspect that he had, the control 
which he exercised over his nerves 
was of itself heroic, and worthy of 
an ancient Stoic or an Indian 
brave. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, the sequel was a scene which 
none who witnessed it would ever 
forget. 

‘The barracks were but a short 
distance from the chapel, both 
being situated in the imposing and 
spacious square which Donjonvil- 
ktes spoke of proudly as ‘the 
parade,’ and which was pronounced 
by a Donjonville cabinet-maker, 
wko had once visited London, to 
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be far superior to even the world- 
famed Trafalgar-square. The offi- 
cers had marched the ‘garrison’ 
back to barracks, and had retired 
to their own quarters, before one 
half of the congregation had 
emerged from St. Mary’s. In 
the privacy of their own apart- 
ments they at once began to ‘ roast’ 
their juvenile and verdant comrade. 
The senior captain, Spofforth, a 
portly florid man, who belied his 
appearance by being really ‘the cool- 
est hand going,’ having closed the 
door, addressed the young ensign 
with great seriousness. 

‘You know, Sparkes,’ he said, 
‘this is not the first time the regi- 
ment has been grossly insulted by 
the chaplain. This abominable 
outrage is simply the culminating 
point of a long series of deliberate 
insults. But now the thing must 
be promptly stopped. I must in- 
sist upon your demanding a public 
apology at once from Mr, Stickler.’ 

‘Ye-es,’ stammered Sparkes, 
who was exceedingly angry still, 
and very red in the face, but didn’t 
quite see how his senior’s injunc- 
tions were to be carried out. 

‘You will oblige me and your 
brother-officers, Sparkes, by meet- 
ing Mr. Stickler as he crosses the 
parade from the chapel to his 
house, and immediately demanding 
an ample apology on behalf of the 
regiment, which has been outraged 
in your person.’ 

The recollection of that sound- 
ing thwack from Billy Marks’s cane 
rushed into Ensign Sparkes’s 
mind; his blood tingled at the 
thought of that monstrous indig- 
nity, and he answered firmly, 

‘You may trust me, Captain 
Spofforth. The dignity of the 
regiment shall not suffer in my 
hands. I will go at once and con- 
front Mr. Stickler, and extract an 
apology from him on the spot.’ 

Big with self-importance as the 
accredited champion of the regi- 
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ment, Ensign Sparkes clapped on 
his shako fiercely, and strode out 
into the square to exact prompt re- 
paration from the insulter. 

Meanwhile, unconscious of all 
these machinations, the Rey. 
Joseph Stickler quietly disrobed 
himself in the vestry, and then pro- 
ceeded to cross the parade to his 
house. Just as he was opposite 
the barrack-gates and in front of 
the barrack-windows, he became 
aware of a tall figure, in scarlet, 
approaching him with rapid steps. 
In another instant the Rev. Joseph 
found himself confronted by the 
insulted subaltern, who, with 
glaring eyes and flaming cheeks, 
addressed him thus : 

‘Sir, I have been most grossly 
insulted and assaulted by your 
orders. The whole regiment, sir, 
has been affronted in my person. 
I demand an apology ’ 

‘A what / exclaimed the chap- 
lain, falling back, and surveying 
his interrogator with a look of 
supreme amazement. 

‘An apology, sir; an ample 
apology ! repeated young Sparkes 
hotly. 

‘Young man,’ said the Rev. 
Joseph Stickler severely, ‘ I don’t 
know what this buffoonery means. 
If it were not so early in the day 
I should say that you were drunk, 
sir.’ 

‘What, sir!’ exclaimed the 
enraged ensign; ‘you refuse to 
apologise—you dare to add to the 
insult by insinuating that I am 
not sober! Let me tell you, sir,’ 
assuming an air of bellicosity that 
might have awed even a bubbly- 
jock, ‘that if it were not for your 
cloth, sir, I would give you the 
d—dest thrashing you ever had in 
your life !’ 

The face of the ‘last of the 
Sticklers’ grew black as thunder ; 
lightning blazed from his eye ; his 
whole body heaved with the vol- 
cano of indignation that raged 


within him. For an instant he 
seemed petrified, but only for an 
instant; then, with an agility quite 
extraordinary in a man of his obe- 
sity, he divested himself of his coat, 
planted his feet firmly and defiantly, 
and said, with grim irony, 

*O, don’t let my cloth for a 
moment interfere with your desire 
to inflict corporal chastisement. 
Proceed, sir; you are quite at 
liberty to thrash me, sir—if you 
can.’ 

A peal of laughter burst like a 
volley of musketry from the vicini- 
ty of the barracks. Sparkes glanced 
hurriedly round; there was the 
whole ‘garrison’ crowded at the 
barrack-gates, convulsed with mer- 
riment, and there, in the windows 
of the officers’ quarters, was—no, 
he must be mistaken—yes, a fact ! 
—there was Spofforth himself, 
holding his sides while the tears ran 
down his purple face. Too late it 
flashed upon the unhappy Sparkes 
that he was both making a fool of 
himself, and being made a fool of. 
Sharply turning on his heel with 
a smothered anathema, which, like 
the parish-clerk’s sweeping curse, 
seemed to include ‘all persons 
that on earth do dwell,’ Ensign 
Sparkes hurried back, a piteous 
spectacle of mingled shame, rage, 
and discomfiture. Whilst the Rev. 
Joseph Stickler, as he struggled 
back into his coat, was distinctly 
heard to ejaculate, 

‘Preposterous young puppy! 
Talk of thrashing me, indeed !’ 

And so, amid the ill-suppressed 
applause of the lookers-on, the 
parson strode, fuming and furious, 
to his house. 

From that moment the Rev. 
Joseph Stickler was a hero in the 
eyes of the ‘garrison’ and the 
youth of Donjonville. Staid and 
respectable middle-aged society 
shook its head, and declared that 
the chaplain had behaved in a 
most undignified manner, and had 
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quite forgotten what was due to 
his cloth. I suppose these douce 
people were right, and that it 
would have exhausted even the 
resources of Turveydropian deport- 
ment to have carried off such a 
scene with dignity. But that was 
the only time that Joseph Stickler 
was ever known to allow his eccen- 
tricity to imperil his dignity; as a 
rule, the latter was invariably the 
accompaniment and correction of 
the former. 

Middle-aged propriety, then, 
might be excused for failing to 
see anything heroic in conduct 
which had only won the irreverent 
admiration of persons addicted to 
taking a sporting view of even the 
gravest matters, but not the less 
among that class had the Rev. 
Joseph Stickler established himself 
asa hero. It was not long, how- 
ever, before even the ‘ unco guid’ of 
Donjonville were compelled to ad- 
mit that their respected and 
esteemed, though eccentric, parson 
was veritably and unmistakably a 
hero—of the sort which a delight- 
ed and sympathetic Sovereign is 
proud to decorate with the Vic- 
toria Cross or the Albert Medal. 
And this was the startling incident 
which suddenly revealed to Don- 
jonville the fact that the black 
coat and knee-breeches of Joseph 
Stickler incased as brave a man 
as over faced a battery or charged 
a square in all the glory and glitter 
of scarlet and gold. 

One summer afternoon, as the 
chaplain was passing the barrack- 
gates, he noticed that there was 
something unusual taking place 
in the courtyard. The soldiers 
were gathered in excited groups, 
and there was that indescribable 
air of agitation about them which 
is always noticeable in a crowd 
when something tragic is astir. 
The Rev. Joseph Stickler walked 
in and inquired the cause of the 
commotion. He was told that 


one of the men, a wild fellow 
named Hennessy, had gone mad 
with drink, had locked himself in 
the guard-room, armed himself 
with a loaded musket, and was 
threatening to shoot any one who 
approached him. 

* Have you informed the officer 
on duty ? asked the chaplain. 

‘The officers, sir, are all away 
at a cricket-match.’ 

‘And where’s the sergeant of 
the guard?’ 

* Here, sir.’ 

‘ Well, sergeant, why don’t you 
arrest this man at once and put 
him in irons ? 

The sergeant looked sheepish 
as he replied, 

‘Why, ye see, sir, it’s not as if 
he was only drunk, but he’s reg’lar 
ravin’ mad with delirium tremens ; 
he’s got every musket in the rack 
loaded, and he’s that desperate 
he’d pick three or four of us off 
before we could lay hands upon 
him. I dursn’t chance it, sir.’ 

The chaplain’s face grew dour 
and black; there was a ringing 
resolute tone of command in his 
voice as he said, 

‘Fetch me a blacksmith at once. 
Tom Baynes is the best man ; and 
tell him to bring his forehammer 
with him.’ 

A messenger was despatched for 
the blacksmith. In the interval 
the chaplain calmly reconnoitred 
the guard-room, and the soldiers 
stood looking at him, their voices 
hushed into whispers, wondering 
what would come next and what 
the parson was about to do. They 
were not long kept in suspense, 
The messenger returned, bringing 
with him Tom Baynes the black- 
smith, a big, gaunt, powerful man, 
black with the grime of the forge, 
girt with his leathern apron, his 
forehammer on his shoulder. 
Touching his forelock to the par- 
son, Tom looked at him in some 
bewilderment. Motioning to the 
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guard-room door, the chaplain 
moved forwards, saying, 

‘ This way, Baynes.’ 

When the door was reached the 
voice of the madman was heard 
within blaspheming horribly, and 
yelling threats of vengeance 
against every mother’s son of 
them. The blacksmith paused, 
and his face lengthened. Here 
was a queer job; he didn’t half 
like it. He scratched his head and 
began to reflect, but his reflections 
were cut short by the chaplain, 

‘Tom, I want you to break-in 
that door; a couple of blows will 
do it.’ 

Tom Baynes hesitated. Then 
you should have seen our parson. 
Tom used to say afterwards that 
he never saw a man ‘ grow so big 
all on a sudden like,’ Pointing to 
the door with a gesture and a 
tone which there was no disobey- 
ing, the chaplain said sternly, 

‘Baynes, smash-in that guard- 
room door this instant; and you, 
sergeant, have your picket ready 
to rush in and secure the man at 
once,’ 

Three vigorous blows from the 
forehammer burst open the door, 
and revealed Hennessy standing 
behind the long deal table with a 
dozen cocked and loaded muskets 
ranged before him. His firelock 
was at his shoulder, and as he 
levelled it straight at the doorway 
with his finger on the trigger, he 
swore with the most horrid oaths 
that he would blow out the brains 
of any man who dared to enter. 
The sergeant and the men with 
scared faces fell back at this ap- 
palling sight; but Joseph Stickler 
did not change colour or budge an 
inch. He simply pointed to the 
maniac and said, 

‘ Sergeant, do your duty ; arrest 
that man at once !’ 

The barrel of Hennessy’s mus- 
ket was directed steadily at the 
sergeant’s head ; the sergeant felt 


uncomfortable, his cheek blanched, 
and he made a further strategic 
movement to the rear. The mad- 
man gave a fierce derisive yell 
that might have made any man’s 
blood run cold to hear it. 

‘Now, you black-coated old 
devil-dodger, out of the way there, 
and let me have a clear shot at 
that sergeant! Out o’ the way, I 
tell ye, or else I'll blow your head 
to pieces !’ 

‘Sergeant,’ cried the chaplain, 
in a voice of thunder, ‘ arrest that 
man at once |’ 

‘ Ha, ha!’ roared Hennessy, ‘ he 
knows better. The first man that 
passes that door I'll send to hell 
in quick time,’ 

And in extenuation of the ser- 
geant’s backwardness it mast be 
admitted that the fellow looked as 
if he meant to keep his word. 
He was a desperate, determined, 
and ferocious man at any time; 
but now that he was literally and 
uncontrollably mad with drink, he 
was capable of any crime, 

‘Am I to arrest this man my- 
self, sergeant?’ asked the chap- 
lain, in a quiet firm voice, very 
different from the angry tone of 
command he had used a moment 
before. 

‘Arrest me, parson! I'd like 
to see ye try it! If ye put a foot 
or a hand beyond that doorway, 
I'll shoot ye down like a dog! 
If ye don’t clear out from where 
ye are before I count three, so 
help me, I'll fire ! 

The parson paid no heed to the 
raving maniac, but with ineffable 
disgust and scorn said to the ser- 
geant, 

‘What! are you afraid, man? 
Why, then I suppose a black coat 
must show you red coats the way, 
that’s all!’ 

* Clear out o’ that!’ yelled Hen- 
nessy. ‘I give ye fair warning. 
One I’ 

‘Come away, sir; come back. 
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He’s a desperate chap, he'll fire ; 
he’s mad, sir ; there’s murder in his 
eye!’ cried half-a-dozen soldiers 
at once, 

‘Two ! shouted Hennessy. 

Without another word the 
chaplain marched straight up to 
the madman, who covered him 
with his musket as he advanced, 
and swearing he would shoot the 
parson dead, pressed the trigger 
with his finger as he roared, 
‘Three!’ Every one of the petri- 
fied and horror-stricken spectators 
expected to hear the report, and 
see the parson’s skull shattered. 
But the keen, resolute, unflinching 
gray eyes of the brave man, who 
slowly advanced upon him, fascin- 
ated the furious lunatic ; there was 
an aspect of command as well as 
of dauntless courage in the face 
and bearing of our hero in black, 
which must have irresistibly 
roused the man’s instinct of disci- 
pline, and paralysed his murderous 
aim, for he allowed the parson to 
walk right up till the muzzle of 
the musket was not a foot from 
his head. Quietly grasping the 
weapon in one hand, Joseph Stickler 
raised the barrel above his head, 
and that instant the deafening 
report rang out, and the ball went 
crashing through the ceiling. To 
have dropped the discharged mus- 
ket and seized another from the row 
that lay all cocked and loaded 
before him need have been, for 
Hennessy, only the work of a 
second. But the chaplain never 
took his eye off the madman’s 
face, and the fellow was fairly 
cowed by that calm steady look, 
which seemed to pierce him 
through and through. Slowly the 
parson’s hand slipped down the 
barrel till it rested with a firm 
grasp upon the man’s wrist. Then, 
without turning, he said coolly, 
with a ring of withering contempt 
in his tone, 

‘Here, sergeant, perhaps now 


you'll not be afraid to put this 
man under arrest !’ 

The sergeant summoned a 
couple of file to assist him; but 
the madman, whose eyes were still 
riveted, on the parson’s, made no 
effort at resistance, allowing him- 
self to be seized and led away with 
a dazed look on his face, as though 
he had been gazing on something 
that had dazzled and blinded him. 
Then, amid the ringing cheers of 
the soldiers, the Rev. Joseph 
Stickler walked quietly out of the 
barracks. 

Before next morning every man, 
woman, and child in Donjonville 
had heard of the parson’s heroism, 
Before the next Sunday the fame 
of it had spread all round the 
country -side, and curious folks 
came in from far and near on Sun- 
day evening to stare at the real 
live hero, who stood there in un- 
heroic gown and bands, and 
delivered his homely homily as 
though wholly unconscious of the 
admiring eyes that were fixed 
upon him. I suppose no quality 
of head or heart so entirely wins 
the admiration of Englishmen as 
that of cool dauntless presence of 
mind under danger. We like to 
think and pride ourselves on the 
fact that it is preéminently a cha- 
racteristic of the English race. 
But from the way in which we 
worship and adore the men who 
display it, a foreigner might be 
justified in cherishing the suspicion 
that we are conscious of its extreme 
rarity among us, and value it ac- 
cordingly. I don’t think that we 
Donjonville folks were one whit 
less plucky than our neighbours ; 
but we must have been secretly 
conscious that under such trying 
circamstances we should hardly 
have borne ourselves so well as our 
parson, otherwise we should not 
have elevated him, as we did with 
one consent, into the position 
ofa hero. We were too proud of 
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See ‘Our Hero in Black,’ p. 72. 
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possessing a hero to be critical. 
His enemies and his detractors, and 
even he was not without these in- 
evitable accompaniments of fame, 
said he was a glutton. It was a 
harsh term to use of one whose 
exquisite taste in gastronomy was 
to some of us one of the pleasantest 
features of his character. He was 
a genial soul, was Joseph Stickler, 
when he unbent over those ‘little 
suppers,’ which were veritable 
Noctes Ambrosiane to those who 
were permitted to partake of them; 
for our hero was not only witty 
himself, but the cause of wit in 
others. Happy mortals those who 
were privileged to be guests at 
these symposia! They could for- 
get that they were in dreary Don- 
jonville, and imagine themselves 
transported to some gastronomic 
Paradise, some culinary Elysium. 
No man is a hero to his valet, if 
we are to believe Madame Cornuel; 
but, I take it, a man may be a 
hero to his cook when that fanc- 
tionary is but the executant of ideas 
which emanate from the master- 
mind. Joseph Stickler had an ex- 
cellent cook, and I am sure that in 
her eyes he was not one whit less 
a hero than he was in ours, Nor 
did the aureola of his heroism lose 
any of its radiance when he sat at 
the head of his own supper-table, 
keenly enjoying our enjoyment of 
the dainty dishes which had cost 
him more time and thought, per- 
haps, than any but an epicure 
could excuse. Had he had the 
ordering of the calendar I am sure 
that both Brillat Savarin and 
Abbé Duchesne would speedily 
have been canonised as saints; and 
I am inclined to think they deserve 
the honour as much as some who 
figure on the saintly bead-roll. 
However, it was impossible that 
the profanum vulgus, which feeds, 
but knows not what it is to eat in- 


telligently, should sympathise with 
this trait in the character of our 
hero in black. Nor will I insist 
upon claiming for that trait the 
right to be considered as an attri- 
bute of heroism, or even in itself 
to be pronounced heroic. But in 
the case of Joseph Stickler it had 
a posthumous reflection of the 
heroic thrown upon it, which is 
my excuse for introducing it 
here. 

Our hero was smitten down with 
sickness ; the weeks rolled on, and 
still we missed his portly figure 
and familiar face, which for five- 
and-thirty years had been as con- 
stant to Donjonville as the dial of 
the old Elizabethan clock, which 
from the castle-turret looked down 
upon the parade. Then at length 
came the sad news that we should 
never again see the ‘last of the 
Sticklers’ in the flesh. He was 
dying of atrophy, we were told ; 
he could retain no nourishing food ; 
the daintiest dishes in the world 
were but a mockery to him now. 
Humorist as he was, he saw keenly 
the grim irony of Fate; and the 
last words he was heard to utter 
were these, spoken impressively, as 
he laid his wasted hand upon the 
arm of his oldest and dearest 
friend, 

‘ They'll say it was a judgment, 
and they’re right. Tell your friends, 
when I am gone, that you knew a 
parson who died of starvation be- 
cause he had “made a god of his 
belly.” ’ 

Such was the hard measure he 
meted out to himself. But we 
jadged him more leniently. We 
all, high and low, remembered 
only his virtues; we felt that we 
had lost a rare man in our hero 
in black, the like of whom we 
should never see again. 


‘And when we buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral,’ 
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Ir was optional with me, of course, 
to refuse or to accept; but some- 
how I adopted the latter course. 
I suppose it was easier to write a 
letter of acquiescence than of 
apology; or possibly the latent 
curiosity which I had kept in 
check for so long had asserted 
itself at last, to the defeat of 
reason and resolution. 

Three years before I had spent 
a week at Forrest Hall ; and when 
I brought my stay to an abrupt 
conclusion, I had all but registered 
a mental vow that I would never 
repeat the experiment of a visit 
again, Yet Mr. Forrester, my 
host, had been courteous, even 
cordial ; his wife showed herself as 
agreeable as a foreigner, who spoke 
English but imperfectly, could be ; 
and there was no other visible in- 
mate of the house to give um- 
brage or disturbance. The ad- 
jective may seem expressive; but 
if it is taken to imply that I 
suffered annoyance from nocturnal 
visitants of a spiritual cast, it says 
too much. It was not thus that 
my seven days’ sojourn at the hall 
was rendered irritable and almost 
unendurable. But I need not pause 
upon a matter which will naturally 
unfold itself later. 

It was on the eve of Christmas- 
day that I drove beneath the ivied 
portal which gave entrance to the 
romantic old place that I had 
once looked upon as my own. It 
had belonged, a few years before, 
to my uncle, Mr. Geoffrey For- 
rester. He had never married; I 
was his favourite nephew; and 


though the son of his youngest 
brother, it had been an assumed, 
almost settled, thing, that I, George 
Forrester, was to be his heir. 
The disappointment in these ex- 
pectations came to me _ before 
that ominous and momentous day 
when the will was opened. Some 
months before my uncle’s decease, 
I divined that his intentions re- 
specting the disposal of his 
property had varied, and that for 
no fault of mine, but through a 
sudden favour shown to another, 
changes were made, which were 
to work strangely on my after-life. 
The son of his eldest brother 
came back from a long residence 
in Italy, with au only and very 
lovely young daughter. They 
were naturally invited to Forrest 
Hall ; and before the visit ended I 
knew that a former estrangement 
between the uncle and nephew was 
dissipated by the friendly inter- 
course of the present, and more 
especially and entirely by the 
fascination exercised over the old 
gentleman by the winning bright- 
ness and beauty of Lucia Forrester. 
Her mother was an Italian, and 
was still in her own country, 
while the father and daughter 
paid this visit of policy to the fast- 
failing owner of Forrest Hall. 
They remained with him to the 
last, and ii was found then that, 
with the exception of a small be- 
quest to myself, the whole of my 
uncle’s property was willed to his 
elder nephew, in reversion to his 
only child Lucia. I had met the 
latter, had spent a fortnight in 
the house with her, and had ad- 
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mitted that her power of attraction 
was deep and incontestable. I 
thonght of her now as I was 
borne swiftly along the drive, and 
came presently in view of the old 
Elizabethan mansion, which was 
her home. Though the weather 
was bleak, with a piercing wind 
blowing on the open road without 
the demesne, here there was com- 
parative shelter. My uncle 
Geoffrey had carried out one of 
his fancies to a successful issue, 
and had surrounded himself with 
the green and shade of summer 
when there was winter elsewhere. 
The whole grounds were planted 
thickly with evergreens which 
flourished almost like trees, so 
carefully had their growth and 
luxuriance been promoted; and 
now, at this Christmas season, 
outer decorations as well as inner 
might have been specially got up, 
judging from the glossy holly- 
branches, ivy-wreaths, and laurel- 
boughs which filled the view on 
all sides, 

It was evening; the house was 
brilliantly lighted up; and as the 
hall-door was thrown open, the 
warm glow within was all the 
pleasanter in contrast to the frosty 
air and flitting moonshine which 
held the world in a cold spell 
without. Something else was 
more inspiriting than all, It was 
a sight which met my eyes in the 
first moment of entering. A 
young lady was crossing the hall, 
and turning, just in the doorway 
leading to a room opposite, she 
gave me asmile of welcome. She 
was beautifully dressed in silk of 
a creamy shade, with some drape- 
ries of rich violet velvet, relieving 
an otherwise colourless picture ; 
for the tint of her skin and hair 
harmonised with that of her dress, 
and was scarcely deeper in tone. 
But there was nothing insipid in 
a face which beamed with ex- 
pression, which had bewitchingly 


lovely features, and a pair of dark- 
blue eyes, set like stars beneath 
the delicate pencilling of her 
brows. 

‘Lucia!’ I exclaimed, and 
sprang forwards eagerly. ‘ Have 
we met at last ? 

‘Have you come at last?’ she 
retorted quickly. ‘Three invita- 
tions and three refusals speak 
pretty fairly for our friendship, 
but not for yours.’ 

‘An invitation to a place is 
nothing—the people are every- 
thing,’ Isaid. ‘ When I was last 
here you absented yourself strange- 
ly. Can you wonder I did not 
come again? 

This was the mere fact of the 
ease. On the occasion of that 
former Christnfas visit my cousin 
Lucia had not once shown herself. 
I was told she was ill, and I had 
felt bound to believe the statement, 
till it was strangely negatived by a 
sight which rendered me at once 
perplexed and indignant. I had 
started one day for a ride when 
something went wrong with the 
equipment of my steed, and I was 
obliged to return unexpectedly to 
the house. I was walking along 
the avenue of the hall, leading the 
horse by the bridle, when, in a 
pathway amongst the evergreens, I 
caught a glimpse of a well - re- 
membered figure. The tall slight 
proportions, the girlish step, and 
the pale amber of the hair, which 
was rolled low upon the neck and 
rested on the glossy darkness of a 
sealskin jacket, were sufficient in 
themselves to identify the lady ; 
but any doubt or bewilderment on 
the subject was at once dissipated 
by a full view of the face. 

Miss Forrester had evidently 
heard the sound of advancing steps 
on the drive, for she turned sud- 
denly. A rosy flush mounted to 
her brow at the moment ; but before 
word or gesture could express 
questioning surprise on my part, 
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she was gone. Hurrying onwards 
I left the horse in the care of a 
groom, and went at once to the 
house. My quick inquiry for Miss 
Forrester was met by the reply 
that the young lady was still very 
unwell, was confined to her room, 
and could see no one. Half an 
hour later I had left Forrest Hall, 
anger having predominated over 
the feeling of mystification which 
might have led me to prolong my 
stay in the hope of dissipating it 
by penetration or investigation. I 
felt that my cousin, who was the 
heiress now, was determined to 
arrest any incipient attentions of 
the former heir by showing him, in 
the most pointed manner, her dis- 
inclination even to tolerate his 
presence. It was galling enough 
to have to return as an impover- 
ished guest to a place where I had 
once hoped to dispense hospitality, 
on my part, without incurring the 
additional humiliation of being sub- 
ject to an unjust suspicion, I 
could see nothing else in the 
strange withdrawal of my cousin 
Lucia from my society. She 
plainly thought I might become 
too audacious as a suitor, and was 
determined that the inheritance I 
had lost should not be regained 
through her. This was the view 
of her conduct which I took at the 
time, and which nettled me so 
much that when an invitation came 
each succeeding Christmas to spend 
it at Forrest Hall I refused until 
the present occasion. 

A little silvery laugh and a 
sweet bewitching glance dissipated 
everything but a sense of entrance 
ment now. They had been the 
only reply to my inquiry, but they 
were sufficient to arrest the ques- 
tionings of the past in the view of 
a less-perplexing future. 

I was soon in the drawing-room, 
to which Lucia led the way; and 
amid the excitement of Christmas 
festivities I was greeted cordially 


by Mrs. Forrester and my cousin 
Geoffrey. My hostess was a tall 
thin lady, scarcely foreign-looking 
in appearance, as her complexion 
retained in a faded form the traces 
of a fairness almost as dazzling as 
her danghter’s. She was still in 
the prime of life, but a peculiar air 
of feebleness was given to her 
aspect by the way in which she 
carried her head. It was always 
slightly on one side, was enveloped 
with muslin or lace ties high up 
about the throat, and might have 
been bandaged on, so nervous 
was its balance, and so little action 
was allowed to its movements, 
She spoke generally in italics, and 
emphasised her reception of me 
now in a way which was very grati- 
fying. 

‘So glad to see you, Mr. For- 
rester! But you should have 
come before. Your absence was 
too bad. Did we offend you?’ 

I got out of the difficulty with 
a smile it was easy to summon 
up with Lucia close by, and ready, 
as I found, to give me her hand 
for the next dance. 

That evening passed delight- 
fally, though I was rendered a 
shade uneasy towards its close by 
the assiduity of a young gentleman, 
who seemed determined to give 
Miss Forrester the benefit of his 
entire stock of information. Lon- 
don and literature, the country and 
sports, all were brought eloquently 
forward to gain a hold on his com- 
panion’s attention. He had been 
only introduced to the young lady 
that night, I learned ; but I could 
see at once that he was drawing 
the first parallel, and that, whether 
effectively or not, the tactics of a 
siege were beginning. 

The next day we had skating. 
Lucia was an adept in the art, and 
went skimming over the glassy 
surface as graceful as a swan on un- 
ruffled waters. Iwas out of prac- 
tice, and was ploughing along in a 
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rather laboured fashion when she 
flew up to me. 

‘Do be a little more adventu- 
rous !’ she exclaimed, ‘ The out- 
side edge is the easiest thing in 
the world. Can you not cut some 
figures ? 

‘One, as you see,’ I rejoined, 
laughing. ‘My awkwardness 
speaks for itself; but this singular 
state of things supposes anything 
but an advance in the plural direc- 
tion.’ 

‘ You are not so very bad,’ she 
said, with a long critical look. ‘ Mr. 
Lerrington has come to grief twice 
already. He offered me his hand 
at starting, or rather made a clutch 
at mine, but I managed a re- 
lease.’ 

Mr. Lerrington was the aspiring 
engineer who had laid himself out 
to be agreeable on the preceding 
evening, and whose sanguine na- 
ture still kept him up. He was 
beside us even as Miss Forrester 
spoke. 

*“ Acmes” are not perfection 
after all, he said gaily. ‘Some- 
thing went wrong with mine, but 
I’m all right now ;’ and he made a 
successful spin. That Lucia should 
follow him was not a matter for 
surprise, but that I should be left 
behind was certainly one for vexa- 
tion. Lucia mystified me, and 
therefore attracted me. I wanted 
to understand her, but that could 
scarcely be done at a distance. In 
the present instance I could keep 
my footing, though speed was be- 
yond me; yet this plainly was the 
one thing desirable. Recklessness 
may be decried in other paths of 
life, but on the most slippery one 
of all it seems a rightful exchange 
for prudence, an indispensable 
impetus to advance. 

After a while the young lady 
grew tired either of the exercise or 
the escort, and was back again with 
me. Iam afraid I had been con- 
templating rashness with too fa- 


vourable an eye, for I was led away 
by it unwarrantably now. I began 
to question Lucia respecting her 
strange disappearance from the 
scene on the occasion of my last 
visit, Breaking the ice is hazard- 
ous work, and I certainly ought not 
to have attempted it here. I en- 
dangered myself, if not another. 
Lucia rarely flushed. Shade, 
rather than colour, passed into her 
face from the effect of emotion or 
annoyance. A change of the kind 
was noticeable as I spoke, and I 
tried hastily to recover my former 
footing. But my companion would 
not let me quite escape the conse- 
quences of my temerity. 

‘You seem to have a good 
memory,’ she remarked. ‘ But I 
am afraid it is only for trifles. 
These you should forget, and not 
even remember that you are for- 
getting.’ 

‘Weare apt to estimate matters 
differently,’ I said. ‘It might be 
little to you to keep in a seclusion 
you had cause to prefer; but your 
absence was not exactly a trifle to 
another.’ 

‘I know it was not so; but 
what it should have been is my 
point of view. Try to look at 
things in a pleasant light. It 
makes life easier.’ 

‘ An effort in that line need not 
be recommended now,’ was my 
response. ‘There are moments 
when we have to set realities before 
us to subdue a too seductive illu- 
sion.’ 

‘You had better turn to the 
mainland then, and away from 
this slippery surface, if this should 
be one of those instants ;’ and with 
the words she was skimming off 
from me anew. 

I saw her rejoin Lerrington, 
but could scarcely feel jealousy, it 
was so evident that his society 
was as indifferent to her as my 
own, But the fact that she was 
unimpressionable was not reassur- 
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ing, taken in conjunction with her 
own too strong power of fascina- 
tion. I would rather she had 
shown susceptibility to almost any 
emotion than have perplexed me 
by her unruffled loveliness. 


II. 

Was I dreaming or waking? 
My senses, no doubt, were inwrapt 
by the stillness of a frost-bound 
midnight ; but surely they were 
too watchful and observant to be 
enchained likewise by the more 
potent spell of sleep! With eyes 
wide open I started upright on my 
couch. The room I had been 
allotted on my arrival at Forrest 
Hall was one hitherto unoccupied 
by me. But I could scarcely take 
exception to its comfort or position 
in the establishment, considering 
that it was the one chosen by the 
late master of the house, and which 
was known as ‘uncle Geoffrey’s 
room.’ The bed, an old-fashioned 
one, faced a large mirror reaching 
from floor to ceiling and set into 
the wall. On the right-hand side 
of the ‘four-poster’ there was a 
door opening into a dressing-closet. 
This was always left unclosed at 
night; in the summer to give 
fuller ventilation to the sleeping- 
apartment, which was low and 
somewhat gloomy, and in the win- 
ter-time to admit the subdued 
light and warmth from a fire that 
was kindled in a wide grate in the 
dressing-room. Such had been 
the habit in my uncle’s life, and I 
had made no change in the ar- 
rangements, Looking now into 
the mirror I saw a form reflected 
at full length. It was moving 
slowly across the floor in the inner 
closet and advancing towards the 
mantelpiece. There was a bright 
blaze from a wood-fire, and the 
glass, being opposite to the door 
and my bed, gave back the clear 


particulars of the scene. It was 
a strange one; and some ghostly 
stories, which had been recounted 
for the benefit of the company by 
my cousin Lucia that night, came 
vividly to mind. ‘The figure I was 
gazing at was that of my uncle Geof- 
frey. Clothed in a well-remembered 
dressing-gown of Indian pattern 
and gorgeous colouring, I saw his 
spare frame and his bent head 


just as I had last seen them in 


life. When he had gained the 
chimney-corner he stretched out 
his hand towards a huge snuff-box 
of tortoiseshell, which lay on the 
marble ledge above. 

At this moment I bounded from 
my couch. My own wakefulness 
at least was proved by the action; 
but it led to no further discovery. 
I lost sight for an instant of the 
mirror scene; and when [ sprang 
through the open door of commu- 
nication into the dressing-room, 
there was no reality here to justify 
the spectral appearance. The 
cabinet had its tirelight glow and 
its usual air of comfort, but no 
occupant, The second door, which 
gave access to the outer corridor, 
was closed, and not a sound or 
footfall disturbed the quietude of 
the house. I looked around me. 
There was no hidinz-place in the 
small chamber. Wherever the 
apparition had come from, it had 
sought the same shrouded precincts 
again, I paused in a perplexity 
which was not exactly fear. I saw 
little reason for apprehension in a 
warm well-lit room, which showed 
no token of habitation, no other 
possessions than my own. My 
coat was on a chair as I had 
last thrown it; my dressing-case 
open on the table. There was 
nothing to remind me of a noc- 
turnal intruder, and I could no 
longer conjure up even the vision 
of such. I returned to rest, and 
sleep came later, though it was 
some time ere I removed a fixed 
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gaze from the long glass opposite 
the couch. 

I was down early the next 
morning, and tbe first person I 
saw in the breakfast-room was my 
cousin Lucia. She had on a 
beautifully-made dress of some 
warm ruby shade, with a bewitch- 
ing little bow at the throat slumber- 
ing in lace. 

‘ Good-morning,” she said gaily. 
‘ You are more active than usual. 
Were your slumbers lighter or 
more profound? There was some 
change, I suppose? 

‘ For the better, of course, since 
the effect is good,’ I returned. 
‘ But I fear I indulge too much in 
waking dreams. They are cruelly 
illusive.’ 

‘Then give them up. That 
cannot be difficult, if you dislike 
them.’ 

‘Did I say that? Some of 
them are only too dear, that is my 
objection.’ 

‘O, the fault is in yourself, I 
see ; not in the visions. I thought 
there was a reproach somewhere, 
but I am glad to find it is to 
your own person,’ 

‘Yes, Lucia; I am guilty of a 
folly, no doubt. There might be 
a cure for it, but I don’t look 
for it.’ 

‘Why not? Hopefulness is a 
pleasant element in life. You 
ought to cultivate it. It might 
repay exertion,’ 

What did she mean? Had she 
understood me ; and, speaking to a 
scarcely breathed longing, was I 
to know that she had fathomed it, 
and was pitiful ? 

I might have been too daring, 
but the fortunate entrance of Mrs. 
Forrester arrested me. Her head 
was limply adjusted as usual, but 
there was no dubiousness in her 
manner; it was decidedly friendly. 

I was apt to put in a more 
tardy appearance in the breakfast- 
room, and her first questions ran 


therefore in the same vein as her 
daughter’s. 

Had I slept well? The night 
had been so cold. She hoped my 
fire had been properly attended 
to? &e. 

‘ Yes, there was a famous blaze,’ 
I responded. ‘It showed me a 
good deal more than the daylight 
brings out ;’ and then I mentioned 
the strange apparition in the dress- 
ing-room., ; 

Mrs. Forrester gazed at me with 
a sort of terror in her blue eyes, 
and turned white as death. Lucia 
was perfectly composed, and even 
rallied me playfully on my weak 
surrender to the sway of Mor- 
pheus. 

‘I make a better fight, she 
pursued, ‘ but acknowledge myself 
beaten in the end, You seem to 
give way at once, and revenge your- 
self on your opponent by a mere 
denial of the victory.’ 

‘No, no; sleep is no enemy,’ 
I interposed. ‘1 never struggle 
against it; and for that very rea- 
son, I suppose, it has less interest 
in visiting me. Last night, I 
know, it was very tardy in its 
advance. But I suppose you won't 
admit this ? 

‘Scarcely, with such clear evi- 
dence to the contrary. Dreams do 
not generally come before slum- 
ber.’ 

‘ Waking dreams may, and mine 
seem to be all of this order.’ 

The conversation dropped here. 
I did not press it, as I saw the 
same disturbed, even terrified, look 
in my hostess’s face. She evi- 
dently believed in the possibility 
of an apparition, and especially in 
the credibility of what I had por- 
trayed. The facts did not lessen 
my perplexity, but they made me 
resolve on attempting a solution 
of it by myself. 

There was a change in the 
weather this morning. Low-lying 
mists wrapped the frozen waters 
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in a warning veil, white and mourn- 
ful as a shroud. Skating was 
pronounced unsafe, and Lerrington, 
with some other gentleman of the 
party, started on a shooting excur- 
sion. I remained at home, having 
still hopes that the approach of 
rain was more distant than ap- 
peared, and that the fog might 
pass off, giving us another day’s 
enjoyment of the ice. Lucia was 
too fond of the exhilarating pas- 
time to miss it, if it could with 
any sense of security be managed, 
and I determined that if she were 
led into rashness it should not be 
alone. Doubts or expectations, 
however, were at once ended when 
at twelve o’clock a light rain began 
to fall, and the wind veered full to 
the south. If my fair cousin could 
have been seen or spoken to, the 
long hours which succeeded would 
not have been so overclouded. But 
she absented herself from drawing- 
room and library during the entire 
morning and afternoon. I first 
saw her at dinner-time, surrounded 
by the usual circle of guests, and 
scarcely inclined to afford me a 
fair share of her attention or ami- 
ability. Lerrington was on the 
scene, and assiduous as_ usual, 
He had come back rather cross, I 
thought, from his moorland trip, 
having had plenty of rain and little 
sport. He attempted to shine 
now, but his jests seemed damp 
like himself, and would not go off ; 
and if Lucia listened to him, it 
was scarcely with entrancement. 
She was evidently bored, or pre- 
occupied, at all events; and when 
the party broke up at an early hour, 
she retired with an abruptness 
which betrayed a secret relief at 
her escape from society. 

I found my room warm and 
bright as ever, and sat reading for 
some time by the fire in the dress- 
ing-room. Then I left a lamp 
burning on a table opposite the 
door leading into the inner cham- 
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ber, and betook myself to rest. In 
assuming this attitude I was far 
from feeling a disposition to slum- 
ber. On the contrary, I was never 
more wakeful in my life; but I 
was resolved that the apparent 
routine of matters should go on 
as on other nights, and that no 
marked watchfulness on my part 
should affright a too nervous 
visitant. 

Time passed, midnight ap- 
proached, and I remembered with 
a quickening of the pulse, which 
rose at least to expectation, that 
it was just at this hour that the 
mirror before me had reflected such 
a strange scene on the preceding 
evening. The moment was exciting. 
I was not superstitious, It was 
suspicion rather which entered my 
thoughts, but this kept every sense 
strained and acute. The night 
was a gloomy one, and rain had 
begun to fall with such weight and 
persistency that the thick ever- 
greens outside no longer formed a 
resisting canopy, but promoted, as 
it were, a second shower, which 
maintained a ceaseless echo of that 
which came direct from the skies. 
The sobbing sound without, the 
stillness of my low darkly-wains- 
coted chamber, each had a signifi- 
cance of its own which was some- 
what sad and portentous. I could 
scarcely say what I apprehended, 
but my memory had gone back to 
circumstances of a far-away past. 
I had heard when a boy that my 
cousin Geoffrey had lost himself 
in our uncle’s good graces through 
his habits of wild and reckless 
extravagence. Having had a final 
quarrel with him on this head, the 
nephew had gone abroad, where he 
managed for a time tosubsist in some 
speculative fashion of his own. He 
married early an Italian lady with 
a fortune rather more considerable 
than usually falls to the lot of for- 
eigners, and from this point in his 
career little more was heard of him 
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till he returned to Forrest Hall 
with his daughter, a lovely girl of 
sixteen, and paid a visit of policy to 
its fast-failing owner. ‘. strange 
notion crossed my mind as I re- 
called these details. I felt that it 
was quite possible, indeed most 
probable, that my cousin had be- 
come involved in fresh embarrass- 
ments when he made the successful 
move which had gained him the 
Forrest Hall property. Could it 
be that he had tried to step niore 
quickly into this by any false play 
with its late master? Had a ficti- 
tious death been managed, and was 
uncle Geoffrey still alive and a 
prisoner in some dark and mysteri- 
ous way in his own house? The 
vision I had seen gave some colour 
to the thought, but it was dis- 
missed again as a mere freak of 
the imagination. Such a scheme, 
and its accomplishment, I well 
knew could scarcely be a reality of 
days like the present. 

Meditation evokes dreaminess, 
and in order to conquer it I took 
up a book which I had at hand. 
Just as I did so I became aware 
of some change in the light in 
the room. I raised my eyes to 
the mirror opposite to me, and 
saw that a shadowy form was 
crossing by the table, with the 
lamp on it, towards the chimney- 
piece in the closet. It was that 
of my uncle Geoffrey. Arrayed 
in the same flowered dressing- gown, 
with his head bent, and a stick in 
his hand, he went slowly along, 
and a faint groan was heard. The 
sound chilled my blood; it caused 
a sort of horror mingled with 
alarm which was all the more 
unnerving because it was in a 
measure indefinite. What could 
the scene mean? ‘This life-like, 
yet ghostly, apparition, whence 
came-it, and for what purpose ? 

Was it reality or illusion? 
Action was more to the purpose 


now than questionings, and the 
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next moment I, too, was in Per- 
sian garb, and stealing across the 
floor of my chamber towards the 
outer door of this apartment. I 
had left it ajar, and as I gained 
the corridor I saw that the dress- 
ing-room door, which was close 
beside, was partially open as well. 
In a second I closed it noiselessly, 
turned the key in the lock, and 
was back again in my former 
quarters, As I reéntered I paused, 
and a creeping sensation of un- 
known dread paralysed further 
movement. The mirror was full 
before me, and in it the same re- 
flection, the bowed mournful figure 
of my uncle Geoffrey. He was 
at the mantelpiece now, was stoop- 
ing over it with his back turned 
towards me, and one hand stretch- 
ed out in the act of grasping his 
ancient snuff-box. The-lid had 
been raised, though it could 
scarcely have been with the view 
of putting the box to its ordinary 
purpose of use, for the thin fingers 
of the old man were placing some- 
thing within the receptacle, not 
abstracting anything therefrom. 
To turn away from the glass, to 
gain the inner door of communica- 
tion with the dressing-room, I 
must necessarily lose the mirrored 
pictare for a second, and fail to 
come directly upon the reality, 
having first to pass by the foot of 
the bed. This knowledge held 
me enchained a moment longer. 
Then the form, whether spirit or 
matter, began to glide off, and I 
felt that the crisis had come. I 
must follow it at all hazards. 
With a quick bound I was on the 
threshold of the cabinet; but an 
actual cry parted my lips at the 
instant. The room was empty ! 
All remained as I had left it ere 
I retired to rest. The lamp was 
burning brightly; the wood-fire 
was cheerful, and ruddy in its 
gleam as ever. Nothing ghostly 


or ghastly threw a lurid colouring 
G 
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on the quiet aspect of the scene. 
More bewildered, more awe-strick- 
en than if I had beheld the phan- 
tom which had been such a vivid 
revelation, I could only stand and 
gaze. Then I approached the 
chimney-corner. The tortoise- 
shell box was on the high marble- 
ledge above ; but it was shut. It 
seemed hard to believe that a 
pallid hand had but recently been 
laid on it, had opened it, reclosed 
it. Yet all this I had seen. It 
was no trick of the imagination. 
I had been wakeful, expectant. 
Involuntarily, half mechanically, 
I lifted the box, and touched the 
silver spring at the side. The 
lid flew back at the action and 
revealed something novel and un- 
expected. The interstice within 
was not filled with the usual con- 
tents. A small folded paper had 
taken their place. To withdraw 
it, to read it, was the work ofa 
second. I was not dreaming be- 
fore ; but surely, I said to myself, 
there must be something of 
illusion now. The writing I had 
perused was that of my uncle 
Geoffrey. It was clear and un- 
mistakable. The well-remember- 
ed characters had a forcible peculi- 
arity of their own, which I, for 
one, was not likely to forget. As 
I gazed upon them I had present 
to me, in a new vision, his aged 
form, his withered hand. But 
the substance of the paper was 
dreamlike in the extreme, and 
made me’ pass my hand more 
than once across my eyes to clear 
off any filmy veil of drowsiness. 
Here, in a few words, a bequest 
was made tome, Half the Forrest 
Hall property, was mine without 
reserve or condition; but an ex- 
press wish followed on the be- 
quest—that I should become the 
husband of my cousin Lucia For- 
rester, The document seemed to 
be a codicil to my uncle’s will, and 
I noted at once that the date was 
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a later one than that of the testa- 
ment which bad been produced 
and proved at his death. 

When sleep came to me that 
night I had still the paper in my 
hand. I knew through disturbed 
slumbers that I had never let it 
go, yet if, on awakening, I had 
failed to grasp it or perceive it, I 
could have felt little surprise. 
The mode of its discovery, the 
nature of its contents, scarcely 
pointed to the scenes of real 
life. They were more in harmony 
with the visions which are fleet- 
ing. But there was substance and 
no shadow here. The precious 
paper was close in my clasp, and 
at its touch a thrill of delightful 
hope ran through me, I was no 
longer an impoverished man, a 
fortune-seeking suitor, However 
clear I might stand in my own 
sight of the latter reproach, I had 
needed hitherto the boldness which 
could defy the criticisms of others. 
I had it now, and no farther delay 
should interpose between suspense 
and a possible happiness. 

When I saw Lucia in the 
breakfast-room that morning she 
was more bewitching, more beauti- 
ful, than ever. I was naturally fol- 
lowed still by a sense of mystery, 
and felt for the first time drawn to 
a belief in spiritual manifestations, 
In no other way could I account 
for the extraordinary scene of the 
night. I said to myself that my 
uncle must have appeared to me to 
make known his will as well as his 
wishes ; and if this were so, I was 
clearly called upon to carry out the 
latter. For reasons of my own I 
mentioned this second vision in the 
presence of my cousin Geoffrey 
and his wife, as well as that of the 
other members of the party. I 
gave no details, but spoke of the 
vividness of the apparition. Again 
Mrs. Forrester showed a tremour 
of apprehension, and a deadly 
pallor in her face. Geoffrey start- 
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ed too, and then I glanced anxious- 
ly towards Lucia, She was smil- 
ing, and maintained through all 
my assertions and remarks a gay 
incredulity. My resolves were 
taken forthwith. I felt her to be 
guiltless of any participation in a 
possible conspiracy to suppress the 
proofs of my claim to a portion of 
the property ; and an hour or two 
later I had asked her to be my 
wife. She had been pleasant, if 
a little coquettish, with me all the 
morning, and on the other hand 
had treated Lerrington with a 
provoking nonchalance which quick- 
ened his perceptions to recall some 
important engagement in town. 
He said good-bye, and was off 
from the hall by an early train. 


III. 


‘You may make what changes 
in it you please, but it won't 
change it for me, Lucia. I will 
never occupy the apartment.’ 

We were standing in the long 
corridor at Forrest Hall. We im- 
plies enough. She was my wife 
now, and thought she had a right 
to do anything with me. Her 
designs in the present instance 
turned fortunately towards a trans- 
formation in the house—not in its 
master, Yet even here I rebelled. 
When she proposed that uncle 
Geoffrey's room and dressing- 
closet should no longer be shut up, 
but put to some practical use, [ 
uttered the above protest. Though 
the vision seen in the apartment 
had pointed only to a path of 
brightness, still there was mystery 
associated with it which left a 
sense of awe on my mind that 
might be always overshadowing. 

The Forrest Hall mansion fell to 
my share in the new division of 
the property which had been made 
on the production of the codicil to 
the will, and my cousin Geoffrey 


had gone abroad then with his 
wife, leaving bride and bridegroom 
to settle down in their home-life 
and happiness. 

‘ There are rooms enough in the 
house,’ I added now, ‘to exercise 
your taste upon, Lucia. Those in 
the west wing are newer and 
brighter. Leave these in the peace 
which is a rightful enjoyment of 
the antiquated.’ 

‘ George, you are superstitious,’ 
said the young bride decisively, 
‘It is not right to humour you in 
a weakness. I could never. have 
fancied you were so silly—a be 
liever in dreams.’ 

‘ Life is a dream, if you like,’ I 
interposed. ‘But for me there 
is as much reality in one episode 
of it which concerns the night, as 
in any lit up by the clearest sun- 
shine. We may argue on this 
subject, but that won’t alter what 
is conviction more than impres- 
sion.’ 

Lucia looked pained. She did 
not meet me with her usual rail- 
lery, nor turn, on the other hand, 
to reasoning. There was some- 
thing of a distinct truthfalness in 
her natare which shrank from let- 
ting a misapprehension lie in tho 
mind of another which it was in 
her power to dispel. 

A minute later and I felt herhand 
stealing within my arm, and she 
was drawing me towards the closed 
door of uncle Geoffrey’s chamber. 
Within its precincts, while her 
sweet eyes anon asked pardon for 
a deception and again sank in 
bashful confusion from my glance, 
I learnt a full explanation of the 
strange experiences of the past—of 
all that I had seen in the mirror. 
The narration took my fair con- 
fessor back to the date of my first 
visit to Forrest Hall, after her 
father had become master of it. 
On the eve of my arrival, in mak- 
ing some arrangements in her 
room, she chanced to come across 








an ornamental album, which our 
uncle had placed in her hands on 
the very day of bis death. He 
had murmured something about a 
special gift to her, and that he 
had remembered her wishes. She 
thought he was wandering at the 
time, and, being only occupied 
with watchful attendance on him, 
she had put it away and not 
thought of it since. She opened 
the book now casually, and in do- 
ing so a paper fell from between 
the leaves—the very one which 
came finally into my possession. 
What followed was told with some 
rapidity, indeed confusion ; but I 
pressed for no particulars, believing 
without a word that, however 
others might have acted, Lucia 
herself was free from reproach. 
It appeared that her father had 
made objections to the document 
on the score of illegality, and had 
represented that it was better to 
put it aside, and not raise up 
family questionings and conten- 
tions. She had held firmly to the 
view that I should see it in any 
case, and for this purpose she kept 
it resolutely in her own hands. 
Her mother especially urged upon 
her to give it up; and, owing to 
the last clause in it, declared there 
would be something unmaidenly on 
her part in bringing it forward. 
Lucia admitted that this plea em- 
barrassed her in a measure. Still 
she would give no definite assur- 
ance as to her suppression of the 
paper; and she found then that 
her course of opposition to both 
parents was resented in an unex- 
pected manner. She was kept a 
prisoner to her room during my 
stay ; and it was only on one occa- 
sion, when I was supposed to be 
absent for the day, that she was 
allowed exercise in the grounds. 
She was on the point of returning 
to the house when I caught a 
glimpse of her there, and feeling 
that she could not well enter into 
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explanations with me in a hurried 
moment, she had fled in con- 
fusion. 

‘And later? I said. ‘ How was 
it you were able to welcome me at 
my next visit ? 

‘I promised,’ she returned, ‘that 
I would not give you the paper— 
and [ did not do so.’ 

‘ Who did, then?’ 

‘No one. You found it your- 
self.’ 

‘Then I am still to believe in 
ghostly intervention? I may not 
assume you “a spirit, yet a wo- 
man too” ?’ 

‘ As you please,’ she murmured, 
and then, quick and light as the 
words fell from her, she glided off 
from the mirror-room in which we 
were standing, and disappeared 
within the dressing-room. I fol- 
lowed her, to find her gone ; and 
while I gazed around me, in some- 
thing of the old bewilderment, she 
was back with me again, having 
entered by the outer door from the 
corridor. 

‘What is the secret?’ I said. 
‘If you want the rooms to be 
opened up, you must throw light 
on them to begin with.’ 

‘I am afraid there is not much 
penetration in your nature,’ was 
the reply. ‘You would make 
neither an inventor, nor explorer. 
I find out things for myself. You 
should be as clever.’ 

* 1 am not as inqui-itive, I know.’ 

‘7 know it, at all events,’ she 
broke in gaily. ‘If you had only 
examined the quaint old snuff-box 
in the first instance, instead of 
admiring yourself in the mirror, 
there would have been no need 
of a vision. But you were too 
stupid.’ 

‘Too vain, I thought ? 

‘ Both, if you like.’ 

‘I should prefer neither, and as 
the imputations are so unfounded 
we needn’t quarrel over them. 
You are quicker than I am, I 
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allow. Will the concession make 
you complaisant ? 

The touch of flattery did its 
work, and I was enabled to gain a 
confirmation of my recent surmise 
that it was she who had personated 
my uncle Geoffrey. Only one 
point after this remained to be 
cleared up; and although she 
amused herself for some time in 
leaving the discovery of the matter 
to my own ingenuity, she grew 
reasonable presently. Touching 
some hidden spring in the oak- 
panelling beside the chimney-cor- 
ner, a door flew back and she 
gained access to an inner chamber, 
which opened in its turn on the 
corridor. In this way she had 
made her escape from the dressing- 
closet whenever she found that my 


watchfulness of her movements 
extended beyond the scene dis- 
closed in the mirror. 

‘What did uncle Geoffrey mean 
by saying that he had remembered 
your wishes, Lucia? I asked 
finally. 

‘Inquisitorial still? she ex- 
claimed. ‘ An inquiring mind that 
sees for itself, but does not ques- 
tion, is better. However, if you 
are dull, I suppose I must only be 
indulgent. 1 did not like injustice, 
sir, that was all,’ 

And with this admission I had 
to be satisfied. There was no 
need, indeed, to press for more. 
My uncle’s will bad been found, 
his wishes had been followed. 


What further could I ask ? 








THAT TERRIBLE DENTIST. 


A Story of the Strand. 


———_¢——— 


I suprosz no one would imagine 
that anything particularly horrible 
or ghastly could arise out of a 
mere ordinary visit ‘o the centist. 
That is altogether so commonplace 
and everyday an occurrence that, 
though you naturally regard it with 
painful apprehensiveness and re- 
pugnance, you do not see how any- 
thing extraordinarily horrid could 
possibly spring from it. Neverthe- 
less the most terrible adventure 
that it has ever been my lot to 
pass through resulted simply from 
my going to have a tooth ex- 
tracted. 

The tale I am about to relate 
may seem to be somewhat prosaic 
in its materials, but it is at least a 
true narration of an incident that 
befell me, and one that was impress- 
ed so forcibly upon my mind as to 
leave a vivid remembrance behind 
it; vivid, indeed, even yet, though 
years have elapsed since it happen- 
ed. My story rests upon a rather 
rare case in medicine, occarring at 
an odd moment, and when the 
combination of circumstances ren- 
dered it—to me at least—appall- 
ing and terrible. But you shall 
judge for yourselves, 

It was the afternoon before 
Christmas-day, in the year 186—, 
and [ had left the office and was 
strolling along the Strand towards 
Hungerford Bridge, intending to 
take the train from Waterloo to 
Richmond, where my sister and 
brother-in-law lived, with whom I 
had arranged to spend my Christ- 
mas holiday. The afternoon was 
still young—it being only about two 
o'clock, I think—and I was not 


really due until shortly before 
seven, my sister's dinner-hour. Ac- 
cordingly, I was in no particular 
hurry ; and being reminded by the 
sight of a bill-of-fare temptingly 
displayed in the window of a res- 
taurant that I had not as yet 
lunched, I turned into the place to 
get a snack of something. 

Whether it was that the meat 
at this establishment was unusually 
tough, or whether it was simply 
my destiny, I do not know; but 
one thing is certain, that while 
eating I was unhappy enough to 
break a tooth. It was one of my 
back teeth, molars, an old offender 
that for long before had caused me 
trouble at times, and that had now 
chosen the most unpropitious pos- 
sible moment to break off by the 
gum, and, worse than all, to plunge 
me straightway into all the tor- 
ments of an aggravated attack of 
toothache. 

What was to be done? Here 
was I, just starting forth to meet 
a merry assemblage of Christmas 
guests, old and young, bound to 
be jolly from the moment of my 
arrival and for several days to 
come, bound to eat, drink, and be 
merry among the merry, as English 
people consider necessary at this 
season, And who was to be jovial, 
or even cheerful, I should like 
to know, with a raging, racking, 
rasping toothache causing one end- 
less misery all the time? There 
was no help for it now; the long- 
postponed visit to the dentist 
could be deferred no longer: I 
must go and get my aching stump 
extracted, and go down to Rich- 
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mond without it, and also without, 
as I fervently trusted, the pain 
that was now consuming me. 

So, having made up my mind, I 
called the waiter and paid for my 
half-unfinished lunch, telling that 
commiserating official of my mis- 
fortune, and inquiring whether he 
knew of a good dentist in the near 
neighbourhood to whom he could 
direct me. 

‘Dentist, sir? Yessir!’ he re 
plied, after the manner of waiters, 
and as though taking an order for 
some comestible : ‘’eaps of dentists 
round about ’ere, sir. There’s a 
gentleman hoppersite, but’e’s away 
by now ; and, you see, sir, bein’ as 
it’s ’oliday time, and has most of 
‘em honly ’as consultin’-rooms in 
the Strand, and lives somewheres 
helse, I don’t know as you'll heasily 
find one close by ‘ere. But I'll 
ask the chief waiter, sir; I dessay 
’e’ll know of one.’ 

The chief waiter being appealed 
to did know of one, a Mr. Mas- 
seter, let us call him, who was in 
the habit of dining at the restau- 
rant very frequently, and who lived 
close by. His address was No. — 
Lewis-street, one of those small 
streets leading off the Strand down 
towards the river, and he was most 
likely to be found at home. 

‘ And,’ added the waiter, pocket- 
ing my douceur, ‘don’t you take 
no notice of ’is looks, sir; ‘e’s a 
queer un to look at, is little Mr. 
Masseter, but a good un at ’is busi- 
ness, so I’ve ’eard, and cheap, sir ; 
and I ’opes you'll get relief of your 
pain, sir; and a merry Christmas, 
thankee, sir.’ 

I turned away and sought the 
street I had been directed to, find- 
ing it with some trifling difficulty ; 
but once in Lewis-street I had no 
trouble in discovering the house [ 
sought, since a brass plate bearing 
the inscription, ‘ Masserer, Sur- 
Gron- Dentist,’ sufficiently indi- 
cated it. It.was an ordinary dull 


brick dwelling-house, uniform with 
its neighbours ; and in the murky 
December atmosphere, the whole 
narrow street looked about as un- 
interesting and uninviting for a 
place of residence as any that in- 
tersect that quarter. 

I rang the bell, and presently 
the door was opened by a person, 
whom, from the waiter’s brief de- 
scription of him, I had no difficulty 
in recognising as the dentist him- 
self. 

‘ Ah,’ he remarked, when I had 
explained the reason of my call, 
‘you are lucky to be just in time, 
I was intending to go out of town 
till Monday, and, not expecting 
any patients, I was just about to 
start. My housekeeper and ser- 
vant are gone as it is, so, if 
you had been half an hour later, 
you would have found only an 
empty house. But step in and 
come up-stairs.’ 

So saying, he ushered me up to 
what he jocularly termed his ‘ tor- 
ture-chamber ;’ remarking, as he did 
so, that Christmas was an unsea- 
sonable time at which to be suffer- 
ing from toothache, since such an 
extra amount of mastication was 
supposed to be required then. 

‘But never mind,’ he added, 
‘we'll soon be all right now, and 
ready for any amount of turkey 
and goose,’ 

Mr. Masseter indeed was, as the 
waiter at the dining-rooms had in- 
timated to me, a most extraordi- 
nary-looking man. He was short 
and small, not much over five feet 
in height, I should think, and he 
was also somewhat deformed. He 
had a humpback, or at least much 
the appearance of one given him by 
a pair of high sloping shoulders, a 
projecting neck, and what is gene- 
rally called a pigeon-breast. His 
legs were bowed, and his feet un- 
shapely, while his arms were of 
unusual length, and terminated in 
large, bony, knuckly hands. Un- 
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fortunately for him, poor man, the 
list of deformities did not end here, 
but was augmented by the appear- 
ance of the head and face. The 
little gentleman’s head was large 
and long; he was bald over the fore- 
head, and his hair, clipped short 
and bristly, showed a surprising 
field of bumps and excrescences ; 
interesting, no doubt, to a phreno- 
logist, but unsightly enough to an 
ordinary beholder. Then his eyes 
were small and beady, a trifle 
crossed I fancied, but bright and 
twinkling like a ferret’s. His 
beard was thick and full, but was 
trimmed to a point that appeared 
usually elevated in advance of the 
rest of his person, and so made 
more remarkable the long lank 
face. Hair and beard, and also a 
pair of beetling eyebrows, were of 
@ peculiar rusty-red colour, that 
showed up in sickly contrast against 
a shiny sallow skin, and somehow 
seemed to remind me of rotten 
apples. 

The room into which the den- 
tist led me was what Londoners 
call the ‘first-floor-front.’ There 
was nothing unusual in it beyond 
what one commonly sees in a dent- 
ist’s consulting-room. It was fur- 
nished sombrely and heavily, with 
leather-covered chairs, ponderous 
bookcases, and dark-coloured hang- 
ings and carpet. There were two 
windows, and a sort of table secré- 
taire stood below one of them, 
loaded with dental instruments and 
appliances, Another table occu- 
pied a corner, bearing several 
mahogany cases of suspicious «p- 
pearance ; while a movable gas- 
lamp of unusual shape stood on a 
stand near it. ‘The mantelpiece, 
above a fireplace in which a small 
fire was apparently dying out, and 
various brackets and bookshelves 
were pi'ed with plaster-casts and 
other general dental litter. 

With exception of these particu- 
lars the apartment presented the 
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general aspect of a study or sitting- 
room. Stay,no! I have omitted 
one detail of importance. In the 
centre of the room, and facing one 
of the windows, stood THE CHAIR ; 
that horrid combination of bolts 
and bars, sliding-rests and screws, 
that a carious generation knows 
only too well. 

I looked at this engine with 


“much the same feelings that a 


heretic in the judgment-hall of the 
Inquisition might be supposed to 
regard the sheeted rack in the 
dark corner, There it stood, seem- 
ing to carry an air of infernal tri- 
umph about it, and wearing a wolf- 
ish look in every joint and screw. 
I think some dim presentiment of 
what was to happen to myself 
mingled with those nervous appre- 
hensions that any one may experi- 
ence when they set eyes on the 
dentist’s chair. 

Flanking the chair on either 
side were two pillar-like stands, the 
one containing the usual water 
conveniences, and the other being, 
as I afterwards discovered, a re- 
ceptacle for the apparatus used in 
generating and administering pro- 
toxide of nitrogen or ‘ laughing- 
gas,” as it is popularly called. 

In these days, when a visit to a 
dentist is no uncommon occurrence 
in the lives of any of us—worse 
luck !—I daresay you are surprised 
at my retaining for so many years 
such a full remembrance of the 
little details with which I have 
just furnished you. But if you 
will have patience to bear with me 
to the end of my story, I think 
you will see no reason to wonder 
that my memory has been so pre- 
cise, 

By the way, have you ever ob- 
served the curious transformation 
that comes over you directly the 
door closes behind you, and you 
are once fairly within the dentist’s 
sanctum? That you have left your 
toothache behind you in the street, 
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or in what schoolboys aptly term 
‘the funking-room,’ is an experi- 
ence that surely no one will gain- 
say; but there is a further mani- 
festation of the same feeling that 
I would draw your attention to. 
At the moment when the door has 
closed, and you feel that you are 
now entirely in the power of the 
gentleman who is about to operate 
on your offending ‘ivories,’ you 
become conscious of a feeling of 
moral abasement taking possession 
of you. 

However mild-mannered be the 
individual dentist you confront— 
and these gentlemen are preémi- 
nent for their suavity—you have a 
singular desire to treat him with 
most exaggerated courtesy. You 
would like to bow constantly, and 
address him as ‘Sir!’ You laugh 
feverishly and inordinately at the 
tamest and stupidest joke he may 
emit. You abase yourself before 
him, feeling that he is to be your 
executioner in some sort, and that 
you are helplessly and utterly in 
his power. I had all that feeling 
on the occasion I am telling of, 
and I think it was somewhat more 
absorbing than common ; for I re- 
member having some very unusual 
thrills of nervous agitation, though 
there was nothing in especial to 
have caused them. I suppose it 
was presentiment of my coming 
fate. 

Well, after a few preliminary 
questions, which he scarcely per- 
mitted me to answer, Mr. Mas- 
seter, with the dexterity of his 
craft, adroitly piloted me into the 
chair. Once safely within its em- 
brace, I became like plastic dough 
under his manipulation. He 
hovered over me, examining my 
mouth, in a ghoul-like mavner 
that was in itself sufficiently dis- 
composing; and while he kept up a 
perpetual undercurrent of — Now, 
I’m not going to hurt you in the 
least! It’s perfectly painless ! 


Won't pain you at all! Now 
don’t be afraid ; I won’t hurt you, 
won't hurt you! he yet prodded 
and tapped with relentless and cold- 
blooded ferocity, putting me to ex- 
cruciating and indescribable agony. 

I recalled to mind the waiter's 
eulogies on this operator, and as 
he kept up the monologue just 
mentioned and its accompanying 
practical disproof, I thought to 
myself that there could be no mis- 
take: Mr. Masseter evidently did 
*‘ know his business.’ 

‘ Now,’ said the little man, after 
he had finished his explorations, 
‘Til tell you what, sir: that’s a 
very awkward stump of yours! It 
may give me a little trouble to ex- 
tract ; and come out it must, if you 
are to be freed from pain. Now 
what do you say to taking the 
gas, eh?” It’s perfectly harmless ; 
effects don’t last ten minutes ; and 
it will save all pain, Luckily the 
apparatus is all ready, as I was 
using it this morning; and I won’t 
charge you anything extra for it. 
Come now, what do you say?” 

This he accented with divers 
grins and gestures that he probably 
meant to be cordial and persuasive, 
but that only served, unfortunately, 
to render his singular appearance 
more uncouth if possible. How- 
ever, I felt his proposition to be so 
reasonable and kind that I at once 
assented to it. 

Immediately that I had signi- 
fied my willingness to be put under 
the in'iuence of the gas, Mr. Mas- 
seter opened the stand or case 
that I mentioned, and having ar- 
ranged the apparatus within it, he 
drew from it a coil of tube, one 
end of which was in connection 
with the gas-receiver, and the 
other was furnished with a sort of 
mouth and nosepiece. This mouth- 
piece he adjusted to my face as I 
sat back in the chair, telling me to 
respire gently. 

I daresay many of yon have 
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taken the gas at one time or an- 
other, and pretty well know what 
the experience is like; but I may 
as well describe to you the effects 
it had upon me. 

I was first of all conscious of a 
kind of half-choking sensation in 
the throat and some uneasiness in 
the chest, but that quickly passed 
off. Then I began to get gradually 
more and more exbilarated in 
mind—somewhat like dram-drink- 
ing would affect one, but of course 
quicker, and also more easily and 
buoyantly. I wanted to talk, but 
the infernal mouthpiece prevented 
me. I seemed conscious that I 
had lots of things to say that were 
really very witty ; but no, I could 
not get utterance for them. All 
sorts of humorous ideas strug- 
gled vaguely in my mind; and 
though I felt I was growing very 
silly, yet I wished to let the feel- 
ing increase. Then it appeared to 
me to be necessary that I should 
get up in order to give free vent 
to my mirthful tendencies ; but no, 
the dentist held me down in the 
chair, and kept the mouthpiece 
still over my face. I struggled to 
get free, and fought with my hands 
to release myself; for I felt that 
there was a whole tempest of 
laughter within’ me that ought to 
be let out. Every moment, too, 
the dentist himself and the whole 
sitnation seemed to become more 
and more ludicrous to my mind, 
and I strove and strove with the 
little man, who was fairly lying on 
top of me now, until I suppose I 
lost consciousness more or less. 

I came-to all of a sudden, with 
a singular feeling of shame and 
contrition, as it were, for the fool- 
ishness I had been guilty of. But 
one consideration bore all others 
down before it. The pain in my 
jaw was intensified instead of being 
relieved. 

Mr. Masseter was standing in 
front of me, looking rather rueful. 
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‘Have you got it out? I 
gasped. 

‘No,’ he said smilingly. ‘The 
fact is you are a little rough under 
the gas. It excited you a good 
deal; and so, as you kept moving 
and struggling with me, I did not 
get a chance to operate till just as 
you were coming round again.’ 

‘ Well, what’s to be done? What 
do you propose?’ I said queru- 
lously. 

*O,’ he replied, ‘it will be all 
right if you'll only just permit me 
to do what is needful in cases of a 
similar idiosyncrasy to your own.’ 

‘ What is that ? I questioned. 

‘ Nothing that need discompose 
you, sir,’ he answered ; ‘ merely to 
let me fasten your limbs for the 
moment, so that I may get at your 
mouth when you are under the 
gas. I’ve several times had to do 
just the same thing to lady-pa- 
tients.’ 

‘ Fasten me up!’ I said, in amaze- 


ment. ‘I never heard of such a 
thing before! It’s very unusual, 
is it not?’ 


* Unusual, yes, in a general way ; 
but every dentist who employs the 
gas must sometimes have recourse 
to it, or else operate without the 
gas at all; which, in your own 
case, would be very painful, as I 
have told you.’ 

‘How do you mean to do it, 
then? I asked him. 

‘In this way,’ he answered: ‘I 
have here two collars or bracelets 
united by a short chain. Now if 
you will pass your hands behind 
the back of the chair, and permit 
me to fasten your wrists with this 
contrivance, I shall be able to get 
to your mouth without your fight- 
ing with me when you are under 
the influence of the gas. There is 


a bar here, too, that I can shut 
down over your knees to control 
them, and a strap to pass across 
your shins and keep you from 
kicking.’ 














My jaw was now aching so fari- 
ously that I was ready to close 
with any plan that offered speedy 
relief. 

‘ Fire away,’ I said. ‘ Do what 
you like, only rid me of this pain.’ 

So, in a minute or two, I was 
made securely captive in the chair, 
in the manner as aforesaid. I am 
not asuspicious man, and as every- 
thing seemed natural enough, [ 
had not the least reason for object- 
ing to the plan. Certainly I felt 
a little foolish, and the thought 
crossed my mind that, if the un- 
prepossessing little man who was 
busying himself about me meant 
foul play of any sort, he had me 
most completely in his power. 
But there was no excuse for har- 
bouring such a notion; and if 
events had taken the course they 
were intended to, I should have 
had no occasion to grumble at my 
temporary bonds. That they did 
not do so the sequel of my tale 
will quickly show, but of course I 
could have no prevision at that 
moment of what actually was to 
follow. 

So it was with perfect compo- 
sure and acquiescence that I again 
felt the mouthpiece put over my 
face, and that [ recommenced in- 
haling the gas. I underwent 
much the same succession of feel- 
ings on this second occasion as 
before, with this difference, that 
my bonds prevented my struggling 
and interfering with the dentist in 
the performance of his work. 
When I recovered from the gas, 
therefore, I found, to my delight, 
that the job was over, my offend- 
ing member gone, and my pain 
with it. Mr. Masseter was hold- 
ing a glass of water to my mouth, 
and I felt altogether in a state of 
tranquil blessedness. 

So far, then, things had gone 
according to settled plan and in- 
tention; now they were quickly to 
ssume a course extraordinary. 
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What fiend prompted him to do 
it, I do not know; but, just at 
this juncture, Mr. Masseter asked 
me to let him take a cast of my 
upper jaw. It was from the lower, 
you understand, that the broken 
stump had just been extracted, 
The reason of his request was that 
I have a peculiar arrangement, or 
disarrangement if you like, of the 
teeth, and the dentist, so he told 
me, was desirous to have a cast of 
the jaw. 

As you may suppose, the re- 
quest, my compliance with it, and 
its execution occupied such a 
short moment, that I never thought 
to ask for release from my bonds 
first; and, to do the poor little 
man justice, I am perfectly sure 
it never occurred to him either. 

Everything being in readiness, 
Mr. Masseter stepped over to me, 
and, telling me to open my mouth 
to its widest extent, he placed in 
it a sort of little spoon or trowel 
filled with some composition re- 
sembling putty in consistence. 
This spoon was flat at the bottom, 
and shaped so as to fit the mouth, 
which it nearly filled. By raising 
and manipulating it a little the 
composition came in contact with 
the palate and upper teeth, and 
being soft, moulded itself to their 
shape, 

Just at the precise moment 
when my teeth were fixed in the 
composition in this way, the dent- 
ist moved to the table to reach a 
spatula or probe or some such in- 
strument. He said something, 
but I failed to catch what it was, 
as he moved away from me. Then, 
to my utter amazement, he sud- 
denly fell to the ground, turning 
partially towards me as he sank, 
so that his head and back came up 
against the panelling below the 
window in front of me, and were 
supported by it. 

Naturally I thought he had but 
tripped over the carpet or some- 
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thing, and I instinctively made an 
effort to rise and help him. Of 
course I could not do that, fixed 
as I was, and I was rather amused 
at the contretemps. I looked to 
see him spring up again at once, 
as a man would under the circum- 
stances. For several moments I 
watched him, all the while seeing 
nothing but the ridiculous in the 
incident. Then my mirth gradu- 
ally gave way to concern, and that 
became in its turn actual alarm. 
What could be the matter? The 
man did not move a muscle or 
even speak ! 

There he lay, or rather crouched, 
without visible motion of any kind, 
just as he had fallen; one leg was 
drawn up under him, the other ex- 
tended ; his back and shoulders 
were resting against the wall, his 
arms hanging loosely down, and 
his face fully turned in my direc- 
tion. His eyes and mouth were 
open, the former fixed and staring, 
with a certain glassiness coming 
into them, while his complexion 
was beginning to assume a more 
ghastly and livid look. What on 
earth could be the matter with 
the man? I asked myself. Was 
he in a fit of some sort? Hardly, 
for there was none of that convul- 
sive motion one usually associates 
with the idea of a fit. Then what 
was it? Could it be possible— 
that—the man—was—dead ? 

I had enough knowledge of 
medical science to know that these 
deformed subjects, born into the 
world with a body that had seem- 
ingly been the sport of creative 
nature, were often gifted with 
emotional capacities of a very ex- 
traordinary kind. In other words, 
it sometimes happened that a 
body, physically a structural abor- 
tion, might contain nervous centres 
and organisations capable of sin- 
gularly delicate sensation and 
faculty. Again, I knew that per- 
sons, in whom was this hypersen- 
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sitive nervous power, were pecu- 
liarly liable or predisposed to a 
class of diseases not ordinarily met 
with among others, and which, 
too, might be manifested in them 
in a strange and inexplicable man- 
ner. All this, and more that I 
need not weary you with, existed 
in my mind in a confused and 
hazy sort of way. 

You will wonder what I was 
doing all this time. Briefly, then, 
I was making the strongest and 
most frantic efforts to free myself 
from my unfortunate position. 

This is how I was situated. I 
was sitting in the chair, which was 
like an ordinary solidly-built large 
armchair. The back had been let 
down to a cieiderable angle, so 
that I was really in a half-reclining 
posture. My arms were held 
round the back of the chair, be- 
hind and partially below me, and 
were fastened at the wrists in the 
manner already described. So 
tightly were the bracelets buckled 
round my wrists, that it was im- 
possible to slip them off; while 
the coupling-chain between them 
had apparently been passed through 
a ring attached to the chair itself. 

Across my knees was a bar that 
passed through the arms of the 
chair, and that was immovably 
fixed; while over my shins was a 
strap, completing the bonds that 
held me most securely fast. 

To add to the miseries of my 
position, the spoon and its contents 
yet remained in my mouth, nor 
was any effort of mine able to dis- 
lodge it. Biting made no impres- 
sion on the metal spoon, while 
every movement of tongue and 
teeth only forced the composition 
into my cheeks and gave it a 
firmer hold. I was simply bound 
and gagged in the securest possible 
manner. Had I been a slighter- 


built man, I might have contrived 
to wriggle my legs upwards, and 
so possibly I might have twisted 




















myself free; but, being large and 
heavy as I am, this was wholly 
impossible. Indced, the chair 
seemed to hold me as though it 
had been fitted to my body, and I 
filled my bonds without an inch of 
room to spare, 

Of course my first impulse, 
after the whole horror of the situ- 
ation had forced itself upon me, 
was to struggle to release myself. 
I prolonged my effurts with frantic 
persistence until the perspiration 
streamed from every pore—cold 
as the weather was—and until I 
was thoroughly exhausted, but 
without relieving my position in 
the smallest degree. After every 
conceivable endeavour, after ex-r- 
cising my strength and inge-aity 
to the utmost, I still remained as 
at first, helplessly bound, hopelessly 
gagged. 

I had been primarily excited to 
try and release myself by the de- 
sire of assisting that poor little 
man, who had been struck down 
before my eyes so suddenly, so 
strangely, and so awfully; but I 
soon began almost to forget him 
in alarm for my own case. Clearly 
I must remain where I was until 
somebody came to the rescue, nor 
could I shout to summon aid, or 
make any noise sufficient to attract 
attention. 

I remembered that Mr. Masseter 
had told me he was alone in the 
house. His servants had gone 
away to make holiday with their 
friends, and he himself had just 
been going off somewhere when I 
arrived. Yet, surely, I thought 
somebody would come to the house 
before long ; some servant would 
return, some tradesman or mes- 
senger at least would call presently, 
and I should be relieved. Surely, 
I argued with myself, here, in the 
very heart of London, I could not 
remain undiscovered. 

Much as I pitied the unfortu- 
nate object before me, the outlines 
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of whose figure I could just per- 
ceive through the gathering gloom 
—for by this time the light had 
waned very much—deeply though 
I deplored his sudden and fearful 
fate, my mind was now fully oc- 
cupied with my own personal con- 
cerns. 

I thought of the party that was 
expecting me, whose members 
would shortly be commencing their 
Christmas-eve festivities, probably 
with much wonder at my non-ap- 
pearance, and, likely enough, with 
plenty of jests at the expense of 
the laggard. When—O, when /— 
might I expect to join them? There 
was a disagreeable apprehension 
stealing into my head that was 
momentarily increasing into a ter- 
rifying certainty. The morrow 
was Christmas-day, and the day 
following was Sunday. Doubtless 
the dentist’s servants had received 
leave of absence until Monday, or 
perhaps till Tuesday. These were 
days on which there would be no 
likelihood of tradesmen, patients, 
or other callers coming to the 
house, and consequently but small 
chance of any one discovering my 
situation. My prospect of liberty, 
therefore, depended on myself, or 
on my succeeding in attracting the 
attention of some passer-by in the 
street. It was a horrible conclu- 
sion to arrive at, just as I was 
panting with the futile efforts I 
had already made to release my- 
self, 

Again, and yet again, I strove 
and fought for liberty; struggling 
until my wrists were swelled and 
raw, until my arms were strained 
as if they had been drawn out upon 
the rack, until every muscle of 
my body and limbs seemed wrench- 
ed and torn, The muscles of my 
cheeks and throat were cramped 
and painful; my lips and tongue 
became swollen, tense, and bled 
with the strenuons efforts I made 
to eject that infernal spoonful of 
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plaster from my mouth, And 
when exhaustion and torture pre- 
cluded all further attempts, I found 
all had been to no purpose—I had 
not gained an inch. Weakened 
and racked with pain, I lay in my 
bondage ; and Iam not ashamed 
to say that tears of despair and 
mortification welled from my eyes 
as, half choked and panting, I lay 
there in the darkness, « 

Now commenced a time in 
which my suffering was so acute 
that the living reality of it seems 
present with me still. That period 
of horrible anguish has left an in- 
effaceable brand upon my memory 
that will remain with me always. 
I may as well tell you at this point 
of my tale that I remained a pri- 
soner until late on the Monday 
fullowing—only some seventy short 
hours in all, but, O God, hours that 
to me seemed unending years ! 

I cannot describe to you sepa- 
rately each hour as it passed, each 
night or each day ; that first night 
was, perhaps, the easiest of all. 
Gagged and bound to that fearful 
chair, I reclined a tortured prisoner. 
Prostrated by unusual exertion, my 
body and limbs were alternately 
numbed with cold or seized with 
cramps that would have caused 
me to scream if I had had the 
power to do so. By and by I was 
assailed with intensest thirst, and 
anon with hunger also; and these, 
added to the pain I suffered from 
the immovable constraint of my 
position, the aching sores and 
bruises my struggles had left me, 
and the horrid cramps that griped 
my limbs, effectually banished all 
chance of sleep. 

Bat the wretchedness of my 
physical condition was intensified 
by the miental misery I endured. 
Realise my position to yourselves 
if you can, and you may form 
some idea of my state of mind. 
As the slow hours passed on and 
on, bringing no relief with them, 


and my torments grew worse and 
worse, I began to lose hope, and 
to harbour apprehensions that I 
might not be found until too late. 
Imagine the thinking and thinking 
I continued to endure all that hor- 
rible time, the growing despond- 
ency, the utter depression, the 
sense of isolation there, close to 
the Strand and Charing Cross, the 
very centre of London. 

And, worst of all, I am a ner- 
vous man; and my situation was 
such as might have wrought upon 
the courage of the strongest nerved. 
For do not forget the silent watcher 
who all the time crouched opposite 
tome. I could not see him by 
night, yet I knew he was there ; 
and with the first streaks of day- 
light came the gradual growing 
shape, joining itself among the 
shadows until the dead glassy eyes 
sprang suddenly out of the gloom 
and fixed themselves on mine. 
Though dull and cold, their im- 
movable stare had a weirdly aw- 
ful expression that fearfully excited 
my imagination. If I closed my 
eyes I still seemed to see the 
ghastly form through the lids; 
and the unquenchable fixity of 
that horrible gaze impelled me to 
turn my eyes to it. 

Sounds of life were around me 
in plenty ; and perhaps that may 
have kept me from going actually 
mad. It was a quiet street, with 
little or no traffic through it; but 
the nervous tension of my faculties 
made me alive to noises that one 
would scarcely notice in general. 
Moreover, after a bit, I began to 
link the sounds I heard to strange 
effects of imagination; they be- 
came living things to me, and part 
of the dismal nightmare through 
which I was passing. 

By night I heard the constant 
chiming of Big Ben and other 
clocks, the occasional distant 
rattle of a cab, the solemn tramp 
of the policeman on his beat, the 














voice or song of some returning 
reveller. Then the jangle of the 
milkman’s cans would usher in the 
dawn, and gradually life would 
awake into abundant noise. Then, 
too, I would be aroused to conscious- 
ness of the ghastly sentinel who 
watched over me; and under the 
dead fascination of his motionless 
eyes I would hear the noises of the 
day. The voices and laughter, the 
noise of people moving in the street 
orin the neighbouring houses, seem- 
ed unnatural and weird; the jarring 
and incessant clang of a hundred 
different church-bells filled me 
with gloomy thoughts, and power- 
fully increased the nervous terrors 
of my fevered mind. There was n, 
cheerful sunshine to exhilarate -ay 
senses, but that dim miky fog 
that London knows so well in win- 
ter. And when through it there 
arose the discordant iteration of 
street-sellers’ cries, it seemed to my 
imagination, circumstanced as | 
was, that these were the howls of 
tormenting fiends. 

You see that my mind was be- 
coming distraught as the anguish 
of my body and the still constraint 
of my position affected it. All 
sorts of horrible ideas kept throng- 
ing into my brain; and as the 
hours crept slowly on, and still 
my odious captor held his basilisk 
gaze upon me, and fed on my 
mental life, was it any wonder 
that my reason became enthralled 
like that ofone in delirium tremens ? 

So, what seemed interminable 
ages wore on, and weaker, with 
faculties fast becoming more and 
more estranged under the torture 
of body and misery of mind, my 
stay in purgatory drew to a close. 
It was the Monday afternoon, 
though I knew it not. 

A wild terrifying notion seized 
me that the body before me had 
been entered by a demon, whose 
special mission it was to subject 
me to greater and yet inconceiy- 
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able torture. Through an endless 
time I watched the shapeless form, 
the detestable face, the horror- 
striking eyes—watched and waited 
in all the anguish of prolonged 
suspense for the awful climax of 
my doom. 

At length came the supreme 
moment, I saw the dreadful eyes 
rapidly flicker and move; I saw a 
red flush spring to the dead man’s 
cheeks, a movement to the lips, 
a stealthy twitching to the limbs 
and body. It seemed to me that 
the moment was come I had been 
expecting through a lifetime. With- 
out astonishment, but with im- 
mense, unutterable, overwhelming 
horror, I saw the dead man spring 
lightly to his feet, and, with out- 
stretched arms, move towards me. 
He spoke: the tones were Masse- 
ter’s, the voice was the demon’s. 
What the words were I know not; 
they brought to my mind the last 
tremendous shock of awful fear, 
under whose appalling terror I 
happily sank into unconsciousness. 


Yes, it was a case of catalepsy, 
so they told me at the hospital 
weeks afterwards, when they 
judged me able to hear of it; for I 
was long ill with brain-fever as a 
sequel to my adventure. Mr. 
Masseter had been subject to fits 
of this kind formerly, but had sup- 
posed his liability to them to have 
ceased. He told the hospital phy- 
sicians that he had felt no pre- 
monitory symptoms whatever, and 
that on awakening to conscious- 
ness he merely thought he had 
fallen, neither knowing he had 
had a fit, nor being sensible of the 
lapse of time. Finding me ill and 
in a swoon, he at once released 
me, and, not succeeding in his 
efforts to bring me round, feared 
he knew not what, and bore me 
off to the nearest hospital. There 
he discovered the real date of the 
day, and so became alive to what 
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had actually occurred. The physi- 
cians were much interested in his 
case, so prolonged a trance being 
rare, though the usual symptoms 
of catalepsy were well known to 
them. The affair made some 
noise at the time, owing to the 
singular coincidence of my capti- 
vity; and, in consequence of that, 
and of his own morbid sensibility, 
poor little Masseter shortly after- 
wards left Lewis-street. I have not 
seen him since, nor do I wish to do 
so; not that I bear him any ill-will 
—God forbid, poor little man !— 


but simply because a sight of his 
face would too vividly renew my 
remembrance of an event that, be- 
sides having such a terrible effect 
upon me at the time, has left its 
fatal impress upon me for the rest 
of my life, and has burdened my 
memory with an ineffaceable night- 
mare load of horror that I suppose 
I must carry to my grave. 

So ends my tale. If its de- 
tails appear commonplace to you, 
at least reflect how terrible and 
all-absorbing the endurance and 
memory of them must be to me. 
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Curtstmas has come—the cheery time ! 
And Christmas never comes too soon. 
It brings the pageant pantomime, . 
The merry Clown and Pantaloon. 
* * = * 


Dehind the scenes! Ah, what a change 
From all the front-view glow and glitter ! 
Strained canvas is the mountain-range, 
The god of day's a coarse gasfitter ; 
With tin he rolls the thunder loud ; 
The monarch’s throne a prompter screens ; 
The King himself, though princely proud, 
Chats affably behind the scenes. 


Friend Bardolph casts away his nose ; 

Malvolio lays aside his swagger ; 
While Tragedy laughs out, and throws 

To blithe Burlesque her bowl and dagger. 
Fat Falstaff flings his stuffings off ; 

The supers strut like embryo Keans ; 
Good-humour turns to snarl and scoff ; 

Folks change their moods behind the scenes. 


Upon the stage and off ’tis so; 
This fabled tale de te narratur. 
Each man acts in the social show ; 
The Truth’s full revelation’s later. 
We play our parts, we strut our hour ; 
Small space for plaudits intervenes ; e 
Then, summoned by Supernal Power, 
We pass indeed behind the scenes, 
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